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FRASER’?S MAGAZINE 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


JANUARY, 1849. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


uz return of the season which leads merchants to balance their books, 
l makes country-houses merry, and the owners of them anxious on the 
subject of Christmas bills, naturally invites to a little friendly and familiar 
chat between us and that portion of the discerning public which is accustomed 
to look into the pages of Fraser's Magazine for its monthly supply of enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

And first, as in duty bound, let us congratulate them and ourselves on 
having been permitted to reach another of Time’s great landmarks with 
heads upon our shoulders. Probably neither party has gone through the 
year that is passed without some suffering. Apart from the domestic trials 
to which the most favoured are liable, individuals must more or less partici- 
pate in the fortunes of the State ; and the state of England cannot boast of 
having entirely escaped the fury of a tempest which has shaken down 
thrones elsewhere, and still keeps nations tossing and heaving like the 
billows of a stormy ocean. But thus far England and the readers of Fraser 
may rejoice in having ridden out the gale,—that their boat continues to shoot 
a-head of the sea, not only without shipping water, but, as it seems, with a 
constantly-increasing power to pass through the trough and rise again to the 
crest of each new wave, before time has been afforded to that which follows 
of breaking into foam. For example, it is no slight satisfaction to know, 
that, though times are undoubtedly very bad, they might have been worse. 
Our trade is stagnant, our operatives are out of employ, our public finances 
are in a state of almost unexampled embarrassment ; we might have had Com- 
munist workshops set up by command of a Provisional Government, and a 
Republic supported by the bayonets of half a million of National Guards. The 
Whigs still sit in the ministers’ chairs, and blunder through the affairs of a 
United Kingdom, in the Queen’s name, after a fashion. There might have 
been no crowned Queen to sanction the decisions-of the legislature ; or the 
kingdom might have been rent in twain, or else kept in a comfortless integ- 
nity by civil war. Let us be thankful for mercies which, however small as 
making up the sum of a people's prosperity, place England in striking 
contrast with most of her continental neighbours. Again, we continue to bear 
the burden of an Income-tax, which, when first proposed, was limited in its 
duration to three years. We might have had it doubled. It is certainly not 
the fault of our present rulers that it was not raised last April, from three- 
and-a-half to five per cent. In like manner the advantages promised by the 
repeal ef the Corn-laws and the application of the free-trade principle to the 
commerce of the nation are still én nubibus. The price of bread has not materially 
fallen; our general exports do not appear to be increasing ; pauperism is not 
diminished, either in town or country ; and the saving of one hundred millions 
anually—which Mr. M‘Gregor, the intelligent member for Glasgow, pro- 
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mised—has not been effected. Beitso. Ifbread be still dear, the agriculturists 
have escaped the ruin which they themselves anticipated ; and the state of 
our general export trade seems to settle the point that, less than any other 
class in the community, they stand in need of protective duties. Besides, 
when things come to the worst, they generally mend; and we fancy that we 
see in the political horizon symptoms of a revival. The Whigs have been 
tried, and are found wanting. It is impossible that they can long hold 
office, hampered as they are with pledges which they find themselves unable 
to redeem; and our readers will probably think with us, that any change 
of government must be for the better. 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of this desirable issue, it may not be amiss if we 
say a few words concerning ourselves ;—referring both to what we have done 
since Fraser’s Magazine first made its appearance, and to the part which it is 
our intention to play for the future. In regard to the past, little more seems 
necessary than to remind the reader of the ‘ Confession of Faith’ with which, 
eighteen years ago, we prefaced the earliest of our labours. It will be seen 
from that document, that we undertook to bolster up no faction ; to pin our 
faith on no man, nor any set of men; to support, to the best of our ability, 
the established institutions of the country; and to deal with every public 
measure as it came before us, strictly according to its merits. We leave 
a discriminating public to determine whether or no our line of action has 
been based on this principle. That our leanings have been Conservative 
throughout, we freely allow. They are Conservative still; and we intend 
that they shall continue so. But that we took our tone from no leaders of 
party is proved by the fact, that we have alternately supported and assailed 
every cabinet which has endeavoured to manage the business of this country, 
from the year 1830 down to the present time. When we thought the Duke 
of Wellington no longer worthy of public confidence, we helped to write 
him out of office, even though we knew that he would be succeeded by 
Lord Grey. When Lord Grey and his colleagues outraged all decency, as 
much by their manner of carrying the Reform-bill as by the measure itself, 
we ceased to support them. We hailed the advent to power of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835, though scarcely satisfied with some of his preliminary demon- 
strations ; and contributed our share to break down the Melbourne clique which 
dishonestly drove him out again. Our tone has never varied since. We 
want honest men, true men, men of far-seeing and comprehensive minds, to 
tule over us. We object to the Whigs, because they are wanting in honesty, 
truth, and the power to do good, which depends upon these things. We 
object to most of their measures, because they are necessarily tinged with 
the shady colouring which is produced by extravagant professions in one 
direction while the professors are in Opposition, and a desire to do some- 
thing in quite a different direction when they come into office. We object 
to Sir Robert Peel, because, be his merits in other respects what they may, 
he has on two important occasions deceived, if not betrayed, his own party; 
and we do not see how any set of public men can again repose confidence 
in him. We object to the Protectionists, because they speak, and some- 
times act, as if the world were yet in the 1750th year of the Christian 
era, instead of being a century older. Still in each of these factions—in the 
Whigs, in the Peelites, and in the Protectionists, ay, and in the Radicals, 
too, where they lay aside their cant—we can discover some points to admire; 
and we are ready to support all or any of them, separately or in com- 
bination, as far as they will give us the opportunity. What we desire to 
see is, the Church, the Crown, the Peerage, and the Commonalty secured, 
each in its due rights; the Empire, as well in the colonies as within the 
limits of the three kingdoms, well governed; the Constitution kept from 
injury by the only process which affords a chance of keeping it so; and the 
al prosperous. Whatsoever minister shall give us reason to believe 
that he is resolved to effect these great objects, neither vainly striving to 
stop the course of events nor madly provoking change for its own sake, 
shall have our support. Whatsoever minister shall affect a different line, 
either by precipitating revolution or denouncing improvement, we will to 
the best of our ability oppose. Peace abroad, and a steady attention to the 
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real wants of the empire at home—these have ever been our watchwords, 
and we are not now going to change them. 

Again, of our performances in science, criticism, poetry, and literature in 

neral, why should we speak? They are patent to the world, which has 
~~ ago set its seal of merited approval upon them. A work which has 
been the medium of communication between the public and Father Prout,— 
which has had its pages enriched with the Doctor’s Homeric Ballads, 
some of the best of Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s treatises, and of Thomas 
Carlyle’s most profound essays,—which can boast of scientific papers 
communicated by But we must not divulge family secrets. Enough 
is done when we state, that there is scarcely a man or woman in 
Great Britain and Ireland, eminent as a scholar, a poet, or a phi- 
losopher, but has, more or less, contributed to the pages of Fraser's 
Magazine ; and that the list of such as pour upon us continually the riches 
of their brain knows no limit. It has been, too, our especial good for- 
tune to have discovered and led into the light many a spark of genius, 
which, but for our fostering care, might have gone out in its obscurity. 
What do our readers think of Yeast,—that strange, wild tale, which ae 
the severe illness of the gifted author brought last month to an abrupt 
and temporary conclusion? We feel, that though but a promise of better 
things to come, it goes beyond the best of the performances of the best of 
our contemporaries; and we believe that the public generally is of our 
way of thinking. What do our readers think of our manner of discussing 
social questions, as illustrated in the Plague of Beggars, and other papers 
from the same pen? How have they relished our Few Words upon Music 
and the Modern Opera, our Reminiscences of Childhood, our Views of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c.? We deceive ourselves if these, and many more 
like them, which modesty alone restrains us from particularising, are to 
be matched in the pages of any other periodical work of the day; and 
again we fancy that the public in general is of our way of thinking. 

And now a word or two respecting the ¢one in which the various subjects 
taken up in Fraser's Magazine—whether they relate to politics, to literature, 
or to the arts—have been discussed in times past, and may be discussed 
again. We are not ignorant of the charge which has sometimes been 
brought against us, of having dealt more than was quite becoming in 
personalities. Perhaps there may be some truth in the libel; but let not 
such as lay it forget that the life of a Magazine, like that of a nation and of 
an individual man, has its phases. If there be any good stuff in it at all, it 
begins its career impetuously. Strong in its impulses, earnest in its views, 
it lashes out to the right and left, wherever there may seem to be wrong 
which requires correction, or cant that demands exposure. And, like the 
inspired ese it generally sacrifices every other consideration to the 
accomplishment of the object more immediately sought. But time brings 
experience, and experience teaches wisdom,—of which one of the most 
obvious precepts is this, that even a good end may be missed or marred 
through indiscretion in the choice or use of the means of seeking it. It will 
accordingly be found, that within the last year and a half the Fraserians, as 
they have ceased to attend imaginary symposia and to drink gallons of 
imaginary punch, so they have learned to temper their wit, that it might 
tell on men’s principles of action, without unnecessarily wounding their 
self-love or ruffling their tempers. Blockheads who thrust themselves into 
situations for which neither Nature nor Education has fitted them, need not, 
it is true, expect to be spared. But the practice of calling hard names and 
imputing unworthy motives the Magazine has abandoned, and is not likely, 
under its present management, to return to it. 

Finally, it remains for us to assure our readers, that whatever we can do 
to instruct and amuse them, and to promote their moral improvement, shall 
be done. We go to our work on this the first day of a new year with spirits 
neither damped by painful retrospect of the past, nor clouded by distrust 
of the future. We flatter ourselves that our monthly bill of intellectual 
fare will be found good, and make no doubt that, long ere the close of 1849, 
our Public will have tried it largely and approved it fully. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


‘ PURPOSE to write, says Mr. Ma- 

| caulay, ‘the history of England 
from the accession of James the Se- 
cond down to a time which is within 
the memory of men still living ;’—a 
task often undertaken and performed 
before, and which even Mr. Macau- 
lay’s labours will not prevent others 
in times to come from attempting. 
The epoch chosen is among the most 
important of the many crises of our 
political fortunes. ‘The results of 
the Revolution of 1688 are still felt 
by us; and the conflict of opinions 
which brought about that great 
change still goes on,—though it be 
in a mitigated form, and subject to 
rules which that very Revolution 
made a part of the great charter of 
our liberties. To one who can, in 
these our times of fierce political 
strife, forcibly and completely with- 
draw himself for a moment from the 
whirl, and confusion, and passion, 
which is all around and about him,— 
who can, with a calm philosophy, 
peruse and think upon the brilliant 
work now before us, it must prove a 
subject of curious and deeply in- 
teresting speculation. The author, 
the subject, the times in which we 
live, and the principles which now 
govern our statesmen, when viewed 
in juxtaposition, inculcate of them- 
selves a lesson of wisdom which we 
should all do well to accept. 

The author—and when we speak 
of him we find ourselves unable to 
attain wholly to that calm philosophy 
we have so strongly recommended, 
feelings of personal regard making 
us partial judges in all that relates 
to him—the author brings to the 
task he has undertaken qualities 
which, though necessary for its due 
fulfilment, are yet so rare as to be 
almost peculiar to himself. Gibbon 
gravely describes the advantages he 


had derived from his service in the 
militia, saying, grandiloquently,— 
‘ The discipline and evolutions of a 
modern battalion gave me a clearer 
notion of the phalanx and the legion ; 
and the captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers [the reader may smile] 
has not been useless to the historian 
ofthe Roman Empire.” Mr. Macau- 
lay’s work is the history, not so 
much of England, as of English par- 
ties,} which, though they be actuated 
by principles which are common to 
all mankind, and which at all times 
of man’s history have been in active 
operation, still have received among 
us peculiar modifications, and mani- 
fest themselves in consequence of our 
institutions in a manner peculiar to 
ourselves. To understand these pe- 
culiarities, and appreciate their value 
properly, requires, on the part of 
the historian, knowledge and habits 
which can only be acquired by a 
partyman. Parliamentary struggles 
cannot be so well described and so 
thoroughly understood as by one 
who himself has borne a share in the 
contests of parliament, and no one 
so well as he who has had some in- 
sight into the practical working of 
our law can solve the many legal 
problems which arise in our con- 
stitutional history. But a mere 
party man will take a party view,— 
will be a partial witness—a_ biased 
judge; and a lawyer, whose mind has 
been warped by habits acquired and 
fixed by a life spent in the courts, 
can hardly so extend his view as to 
take in the ‘range of empire.’ Mr. 
Macaulay's fortunes have, fortu- 
nately, given him an opportunity of 
acquiring the knowledge necessary, 
without contracting the habits of 
thought and feeling which so often 
render that knowledge useless ; and 
his very want of success as a party 


* The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Thomas 


Babington Macaulay. London, 1849. 


Longman and Co. 


+ We must guard ourselves and Mr. Macaulay from the mistaken conception that 


may attend this assertion. 
parties ; but it is also something more. 


His history is, in our opinion, pre-eminently a history of 
And the author’s multifarioas reading has 


enabled him to draw an interesting comparison between the present material condition 


of England and that which existed in the times of James II. 


See chap. iii. See, 


also, Mr. Macaulay’s description of what he conceives to be the duties of an historian, 


vol. i. p. 3. . 
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politician has contributed mainly to 
endow him so strikingly with the 
qualities of an impartial and saga- 
cious historian. From his earliest 
youth Mr. Macaulay was destined to 
be a politician. He was educated in 
the Whig camp, in the hope that 
one day he would prove a useful, 
that is, an expert and unscrupulous, 
partisan. The hard-working men of 
party are with us almost always men 
of comparatively humble fortunes, 
whose mental powers have raised 
them toeminence. In the long array 
of modern English statesmen, few 
can be found who have not in youth 
been stimulated to exertion by the 
comparative narrowness of their 
means, or by the desire to raise them- 
selves from an obscure position. Of 
these youths, accident placed some in 
the Tory, some in the Whig ranks. 
The magnates of each party, with 
true worldly wisdom, have fostered 
and encouraged aspirants of this de- 
scription ; and hailed with satisfac- 
tion, and rewarded with applause, 
and, when able, with place, the gra- 
dual manifestation of capacity which 
party struggles have called forth. 
The Whig party, being in reality 
excluded from power for more than 
a quarter of a century, could not 
offer, as a means of allurement to 
their ranks, the advantages of office ; 
but these seductions were well sup- 
plied by the social blandishments 
which, in their place, were lavishly 
employed. The great Whig houses 
were always open, the smiles of 
the leaders, men and women, were 
always ready, their warm and well- 
sustained applause was always given, 
when any young man gave promise 
of the power and the will to join 
their ranks and fight their battles. 
The expectations with which young 
aspirants have been thus trained and 
fostered have oftentimes been de- 
ceived; and many a reputation has 
by party applause been built up, and 
for a few years maintained, but when 
left at last to support itself by its 
own intrinsic strength (as in all cases 
must inevitably happen), has broken 
down and disappeared. Some, which 


* Read, as an illustration of this remark, the letters of Francis Horner. They 
exhibit the fair side of political patronage, and give a pleasing picture of the kindness 
and care of the patrons ; but Horner was to be their great card, and was immeasurably 


superior to all the young,—ay, and old Whigs of his day. 


blow to the party. 
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would have well repaid all the care 
and interest shewn towards them, 
have been snatched away by death, 
leaving behind unavailing regrets, 
and the visions of a hope now for 
ever disappointed.* In the days of 
our youth, among the various names 
bruited in society as of men from 
whom political prophets expected 
much, none stood higher than the 
name of the gifted author of this 
History. Even in his boyish years 
his future renown was confidently 
predicted, and the great leaders of 
the Whigs already counted on the 
benefit to their party to be derived 
from the splendour and power of his 
eloquence, —from his learning, his 
varied acquirements, his brilliant and 
dazzling style. Every fresh effort 
on his part, whether as a poet or as 
an essayist, was hailed as a triumph ; 
and the hour was impatiently ex- 
pected when he might, in the House 
of Commons, verify the predictions 
of his ardent friends, and justify the 
eulogies of his many admirers. Some 
there were, however, who had stu- 
died carefully the character of his 
mind, and who knew accurately the 
nature of the assembly in which he 
was expected to render his party 
service, and they even then whis- 
pered doubts as to the fulfilment of 
all those prophecies of success in 
which his sanguine friends had so 
boldly indulged. The brilliant es- 
sayist is not always—in fact, is sel- 
dom—a ready and powerful debater. 
To be a great orator, an orator of 
the highest class, a man must, in- 
deed, be a great writer ; but it is not 
given to every great writer to be a 
great orator likewise. In addition 
to mental peculiarities, there were 
others, belonging to the temper and 
nature of the man himself, which 
stood in the way of his success as a 
politician. The fastidious and deli- 
cate tastes of a scholar, unless at- 
tended by a passionate ambition and 
an iron will, are so offended, so 
shocked, by the coarseness, the little- 
ness, the baseness, the hideous im- 
morality, the surpassing selfishness, 
and the marvellous ignorance, which 


His loss was a serious 
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are inevitably encountered by all 
who mingle in political contention, 
that he feels himself debased by con- 
tact with things so degrading, and 
eagerly seeks for an excuse to with- 
draw from a scene so full of loath- 
some and contaminating influences. 
Some there are who see all this, 
and seeing abhor it, but who are 
willing to encounter all these abo- 
minations as evils incident to hu- 
manity, which good men must face 
if they desire to see them controlled 
and diminished. But these are men 
ot ardent, active courage, sanguine 
teraper, and inflexible perseverance. 
To this hardihood and courage may 
be, and sometimes is, united a taste as 
refined as that of the most sensitive 
and retiring scholar. But a powe®- 
ful will, a strong passion, enables its 
possessor to face without shrinking 
those loathsome scenes which over- 
power, because they disgust, the 
pure-minded man, who is not thus 
protected. 

The result justified the predictions 
of those who had thus more narrowly 
scanned the mental and moral cha- 
racter of the young Whig partisan. 
It is needless to mince the matter, or 
to pick our phrases, when the short- 
est and simplest is at hand, and com- 
pletely explains what we wish to 
express,—Mr. Macaulay failed in the 
House of Commons.* By this we do 
not mean to say that he was not 
listened to. He was listened to, and 
with pleasure ; but as far as the de- 
bate was concerned, the speech he 
delivered might as well have been 
printed as an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, reserved as a pleasure for 
the arm-chair and the study, with 
the lamp on the table, the door her- 
metically closed, dressing-gown and 
slippers on, and paper-knife in hand. 
The essay, in this way enjoyed, would 
be delightful ; the speech was a beau- 
tiful thing out of place—a marble 
statue exposed to London weather— 
Sir Robert Peel's mahogany wheel- 
barrow employed for real work. We 
suspect that nobody more completely 
understands this estimation of his 
House of Commons’ career than Mr. 
Macaulay himself. He knows that 


* What is failure for a man who aspires to the highest position, and who is 
endowed with abilities of the highest order, would in an inferior person be considered 
success. But mediocrity is an advantage not permitted to men of Mr. Macaulay's 


stamp. There is no medium. 
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men a thousand times his inferiors 
exercise an influence in the House 
that he never possessed,—an influence 
which his very excellence prevents 
his ever hoping to acquire: The 
bustling and the vulgar politician 
pushes by him in the crowd, and 
takes a foremost place simply because 
he is bustling and is vulgar. The 
Esquimaux feeds with delight upon 
garbage, the very sight of which 
turns the stomach of a civilised man. 

But the experience acquired as a 
member of parliament, though not 
leading to great parliamentary suc- 
cess, was eminently of service to the 
historian of the parties which still 
carry on their contest for power 
within the walls of parliament. ‘The 
eight sessions that I sat in parlia- 
ment,’ says Gibbon, ‘were a school 
of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of an historian.’ Mr. 
Macaulay has, however, far trans- 
cended the humble position with 
which the great historian was satis- 
fied. The experience of Gibbon was 
gained simply as ‘a mute,’ to use his 
own phrase ; and his official position 
was merely that of an obsequious 
lord of trade. But Mr. Macaulay, 
though speaking rarely, spoke always 
with a certain effect ; he was, in fact, 
one ofthe great guns of debate,—one 
which it took a long time to load, 
and still more to bring into position : 
when fired it made 4 great noise,— 
hurt some of the enemy, perhaps, 
and frightened some ; but the action 
was always decided before the gun 
could be reloaded. Still he was a 
great gun, and, from his urbanity 
and perfectly unaffected manners, a 
favourite with all parties. Return- 
ing from India, where he had acted 
the part of a law-maker as well as 
an administrative functionary, he 
was again sent to parliament, and 
on his friends coming into office he 
became a member of the cabinet. 
To a mind like his, fraught with the 
knowledge of past times, the being 
thus admitted behind the scenes of 
the great political theatre must have 
been of infinite. use and interest. 
He could compare the reality with 
the relation of it,—the daily record 


If they do not attain complete success, they fail. 
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of events with that truer history 
which his position enabled him to 
learn. Read with such an expe- 
rience, the history of the past became 
something more than an old almanac, 
and the intrigues of days gone by 
might be judged by and compared 
with those which he must have seen 
carried on around him. But the 
active life of a cabinet minister was 
hardly compatible with the careful 
study of history and the composition 
of a laborious work. Fortunately 
for us, and we sincerely believe for- 
tunately for himself, the bigots of 
Edinburgh quarrelled with their 
gifted representative, and chose some 
obscure person, of a spirit more con- 
genial with their own, to speak their 
vulgar sentiments and protect their 
interests in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Macaulay lost his election, and 
then was seen the Whig appreciation 
of great ability that was not directly 
useful to themselves politically. Had 
Mr. Macaulay proved himself an 
active and powerful debater, his loss 
would have been felt by the minis- 
try, and means would have been 
found to put a vacant seat at his 
command. But the brilliant essayist 
and converser, the poet and the his- 
torian, might, indeed, confer lustre 
upon his colleagues by his association 
with them; but he was of no par- 
ticular assistance to them in the daily 
conflicts which they had to wage in 
the Commons. Seat after seat, as 
they became vacant, found members, 
but none seemed fit for the excluded 
cabinet minister. Young and mute 
sprigs of great Whig houses slid into 
seats that would joyfully have se- 
lected Mr. Macaulay, had not means 
been taken to make the constituencies 
pass him by. ‘The studied slight 
became an insult, which, though not 
complained of, must have been felt. 
A high-minded man could not brook 
the indignity, and Mr. Macaulay 
availed himself of the plea which his 
forced exclusion afforded him and 
retired from office, and, apparently, 
from public political life. Had he 
been some scion of one of the govern- 
ing families, dull and incompetent, 
without a spark of ability, and of no 
earthly use ; or had he, in place of 
the Muse of poetry and _ history, 
wooed and won some plain, and 
dowerless, and fading maiden, of 
some lordly house, his merits would 
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have been differently appreciated and 
far otherwise rewarded. 

Withdrawing himself, then, from 
the actual business of politics, freed 
from party ties, at his ease, and con- 
tent with his position, Mr. Macaulay, 
without casting ‘a lingering look 
behind,’ betook himself, earnestly and 
with pleasure, to pursuits more con- 
genial to his spirit than politics had 
ever proved; and the result of his 
busy leisure, rich with the wisdom of 
his more active life, now lies before 
us. The calm judgment of the phi- 
losopher has been assisted by the 
experience ofthe practical statesman. 
In the full vigour of his intellect, 
willingly,—nay, with eagerness, he 
has, as a labour of love, and not as a 
mere refuge from ennui, assumed the 
task of recording the history of the 
last great English revolution. The 
position and the past life of the his- 
torian thus give additional interest 
to the great story which he relates. 

A mind from its very dawn thus 
trained—a life thus passed, were ad- 
mirable preparatives for him who 
was to write the history of the great 
political parties of his country. These 
parties are, in fact, not peculiar to 
England; but the form they have 
assumed, the mode of their warfare, 
the points upon which the conflicts 
have arisen, and the incidents upon 
which their alternate triumphs have 
depended,—these have been and are 
all peculiar to ourselves, and by our- 
selves can alone be completely ex- 
plained. 

In September 1641 the Long Par- 
liament adjourned :— 


The recess of the English Parliament 
lasted six weeks. The day on which the 
Houses met again is one of the most 
remarkable epochs in our history. From 
that day dates the corporate existence of 
the two great parties which have ever 
since alternately governed the country. 
In one sense, indeed, the distinction, 
which then became obvious, had always 
existed, and always must exist. For it 
has its origin in diversities of temper, of 
understanding, and of interest, which 
are found in all societies, and which will 
be found till the human mind ceases to 
be drawn in opposite directions by the 
charm of habit and by the charm of no- 
velty. Not only in politics, but in lite- 
rature, in art, in science, in surgery and 
mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, 
—nay, even in mathematics, we find this 
distinction. Everywhere there is a class 
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of men who cling with fondness to what- 
ever is ancient, and who, even when 
convinced by overpowering reasons that 
innovation would be beneficial, consent 
to it with many misgivings and fore- 
bodings. We find, also, everywhere an- 
other class of men, sanguine in hope, 
bold in speculation, always pressing for- 
ward, quick to discern the imperfections 
of whatever exists, disposed to think 
lightly of the risks and inconveniences 
which attend improvements, and dis- 
posed to give every change credit for 
being an improvement. In the senti- 
ments of both classes there is something 
to approve. But of both the best speci- 
mens will be found not far from the 
common frontier. The extreme section 
of the one class consists of bigoted 
dotards ; the extreme section of the other 
consists of shallow and reckless empirics. 
—Vol., i. p. 98. 


The various fortunes of the two 
great principles here described, as 
they have been evolved in the poli- 
tical strife of Englishmen, will con- 
stitute the subject of the whole work, 
of which the two volumes now be- 
fore us form a most important sec- 
tion,—a section, indeed, which, con- 
sidering who is the historian and 
what the peculiar questions in dis- 
pute, and also what the condition, 
not merely of England, but of all 
the civilised world now is, excites an 
interest more lively and intense than 
any which is raised by the contem- 
plation of the subsequent events, ex- 
cept, indeed, those which belong to 
the great Revolution of France. The 
successful resistance of those who 
opposed James II., gave to the Eng- 
lish constitution its peculiar form 
and character, and by so doing in- 
sured the establishment of what are 
now called constitutional govern- 
ments in England, in America, and 
subsequently in Continental Europe. 
Viewed from this point, the Revo- 
lution of 1688 can be matched for 
its influence on human happiness by 
few periods, if indeed by any, in the 
history of mankind. We are lost in 
wonder at the multitude and magni- 
tude of the consequences that have 
resulted, and are yet destined to re- 
sult, from this memorable struggle. 
If, however, we withdraw our gaze 
from this wide range of vision, and 
more narrowly and specifically scan 
the precise nature of the dispute 
then raised—if we obtain an accurate 
idea, not only of the principles at 
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issue, but also of the very questions 
upon which the issue was taken—if 
we consider by whom the story is 
told, and the class of politicians to 
whom he belongs, his calm temper, 
his large and generous views, his 
benevolent spirit, his thorough fair- 
ness and unvarying urbanity and 
gentleness ;—then, we say, how- 
ever much on separate questions 
we may find ourselves opposed to 
him, we shall be ready to acknow- 
ledge that we have seldom, in the 
whole range of our historical read- 
ing, received lessons so important, 
in a form so winning and graceful— 
that rarely has a more suggestive 
work been presented to our con- 
sideration—that we have met with 
none which has been marked by a 
more elevated and generous morality ; 
the general spirit of which was more 
ennobling, the separate details more 
instructive—one, in fact, from which 
a practical man could derive better 
rules for action, or a thoughtful man 
graver subjects for speculation. 
Exactly one hundred and sixty 
years since, James II. was, without 
a blow having been struck, hurled 
from his throne, and driven from his 
country an exile and a beggar. Four 
years before he had begun his reign 
with every prospect of peace and 
prosperity, and possessed of a power 
almost despotic. His brother and 
predecessor had baffled, and appa- 
rently completely subdued, the ene- 
mies of his house. The dynasty of 
the Stuarts seemed now steadily re- 
established. ‘The parties—and they 
were, or rather had been, many— 
who had resisted successfully Charles 
I., were scattered, humbled, nay ex- 
tinguished. The Republicans were 
no longer to be seen or heard. It 
was the fashion to look back with 
horror upon the days of the Long 
Parliament, and to hold up, not 
merely as seditious, but blasphem- 
ous, any doubt of the truth and 
wisdom of the doctrine of passive 
obedience. The No-popery cry was 
apparently for ever hushed, and the 
Exclusionists were, by the triumph- 
ant accession of James, utterly de- 
feated and silenced. Not merely 
were the old Republicans and Puri- 
tans thus extirpated or silenced, but 
the Whigs in politics, the Presby- 
terians in religion, and, in fact, all 
sects and parties, except the Tories 
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and the Catholics, were prostrate and 
humbled. The parliament which 
met the king on his accession, be- 
lieved the solemn promises by which 
he bound himself to maintain the 
Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. They voted dutiful addresses, 
and gave all the money he asked. 
A large majority was of the Tory 
party, adopting passive obedience as 
their rule of political conduct, and 
rejoicing in the complete subjugation 
of their old opponents, the Whigs 
and Republicans. The Church, still 
trembling at the recollection of the 
Presbyterian parliament, and the 
subsequent protectorate of Oliver, 
was for the moment rejoicing, and 
submissive to the king. The judges 
and Westminster Hall generally 
were, if possible, more submissive 
than the Church; and proved their 
loyalty by forgetting all their law, 
and bidding adieu to justice, truth, 
and mercy. A large army was raised ; 
its ranks, as far as was possible, being 
recruited by Catholics from Ireland, 
and officered by Catholics, either 
pretended or real. The navy was 
deemed peculiarly obedient, and even 
affectionate to the monarch, who 
had, when a subject, served as a 
sailor, and always manifested a great 
interest in the efficiency of the ma- 
rine. The aristocracy and landed 
gentry generally were loud in their 
dutiful professions — questioning no 
exercise of the royal prerogative, 
and as profuse of their money as of 
their professions of obedience. Civil 
liberty had ceased to exist. Then, 
indeed, the indignant description by 
Tacitus of Roman degradation might 
with deplorable truth have been ap- 
plied to the miserable submission of 
the whole English people :—‘ At 
Rome ruere in servitium consules, 
patres, eques : quanto quis inlustrior, 
tanto magis falsi, ac festinantes.’ 

The horrible atrocities committed 
by Jeffries and by Kirke in the 
west—the many judicial murders in 
the City and at Westminster—the fe- 
rocious punishments inflicted to gra- 


* ‘When Tangier was abandoned Kirke returned to England. 
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tify a spirit of revenge on the part 
of the king, punishments which made 
death itself a mercy ;—all these ter- 
rible deeds incited to no resistance, 
hardly raised a murmur of com- 
plaint or remonstrance. The word 
of the king had been given and ac- 
cepted—by anticipation he was called 
James the Just; and his people’s 
faith in his title to this glorious cha- 
racter was unshaken by the viola- 
tion of all justice and all law, by 
judges selected, applauded, and re- 
warded by him: that faith stood firm 
even when the reeking soldiers of 
Kirke received from their grateful 
monarch caresses and rewards, and 
were greeted with a blasphemous 
but applauding mockery as Kirke’s 
Lambs.* 

James was now (1685) at the height 
of power and prosperity. Both in Eng- 
land and Scotland he had vanquished his 
enemies, and had punished them with a 
severity which had indeed excited their 
bitterest hatred, but had, at the same 
time, effectually quelled their courage. 
The Whig party seemed extinct. The 
name of Whig was never used except as 
a term of reproach. The parliament was 
devoted to the king, and it was in his 
power to keep that parliament to the end 
of his reign. The Church was louder 
than ever in professions of attachment to 
him, and had during the late insurrec- 
tion acted up to these professions. The 
judges were his tools; and if they ceased 
to be so, it was in his power to remove 
them. The corporations were filled with 
his creatures. His revenues far exceeded 
those of his predecessors. . . . It seemed, 
indeed, that it would not be easy for him 
to demand more than the Commons were 
disposed to give. Already they had 
abundantly proved that they were de- 
sirous to maintain his prerogatives un- 
impaired, and that they were by no 
means extreme to mark his encroach- 
ments on the rights of the people. In- 
deed eleven-twelfths of the members were 
either dependants of the court or zealous 
Cavaliers from the country. There were 
few things which such an assembly could 
pertinaciously refuse to the sovereign ; 
and, happily forthenation, those few things 
were the very things on which James had 
set his heart.—Vol. ii. pp. 1, 3. 


He still continued 


to command his old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as the First Tangier 
Regiment, and sometimes as Queen Catherine’s Regiment. As they had been ievied 
for the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, they bore on their flag a Christian 


emblem—the Paschal Lamb. 


In allusion to this device, and with a bitterly ironical 


meaning, these men, the rudest and most ferocious in the English army, were called 


Kirke’s Lambs.’—Vol. i. pp. 633, 34. 
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So long as James confined his des- 
potism to acts merely of encroach- 
ment on rights affecting temporal 
things, he met with no opposition ; 
and he would most probably have 
been able quietly, and without diffi- 
culty, to establish a permanent army, 
and to repeal the Habeas Corpus 
Act, had his subjects supposed that 
he would keep the promises he had 
made respecting the Established 
Church. His use of a dispensing 
power was not questioned, until he 
employed it for the purpose of 
thrusting Catholics into offices from 
which by law they were excluded. 
The power, which of all others the 
English nation has been most prone 
to guard with jealous care—the 
power of taxation—had been freely, 
and without let or hindrance, exer- 
cised by James on his accession. 
Duties which had been imposed only 
for the life of the late king he had 
by his mere pleasure, and by his own 
power, continued. For this great 
breach of the constitution he had 
been with servile adulation thanked 
in grave addresses from grave so- 
cieties,— from lawyers,* merchants, 
and churchmen. Moreover, perse- 
cution was not unpalatable if exer- 
cised upon the Puritan party. The 
now dominant Tories saw with com- 
placency the rude trial to which 
Baxter was subject, and approved of 
the imprisonment which followed 
that legal mockery —his only offence 
being, ‘that he had with some bit- 
terness complained of the persecu- 
tion which the Dissenters suffered. 
That men who, for not using the 
Prayer-book, had been driven from 
their homes, stripped of their pro- 
perty, and locked up in dungeons, 
should dare to utter a murmur, was 
then thought a high crime against 
the State and the Church.’—Vol. i. 
p- 491. When, however, the king 
proceeded one step further, the judg- 
ment passed by the nation on his 
conduct was instantly reversed. 
There can indeed be no doubt but 
that James desired not simply the 
toleration, but the supremacy of the 
Catholics. We are not to be driven 
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from this belief by any professions 
to the contrary, which James was in 
the habit of making. His profes- 
sions were always such as he sup- 
posed his interests required; and 
repugnance to utter a falsehood 
never stood between him and his de- 
sires. On his accession he was far 
from believing that the people would 
acknowledge him as king, and be 
obedient to his will. He, therefore, 
upon the meeting of his first council, 
was profuse of promises ‘ to maintain 
and preserve the government, both 
in Church and State, as it is now 
established by law.’ When, how- 
ever, he found the people obedient, 
the parliament obsequious, his lan- 
guage changed, and he began to dis- 
close his real intentions. At first, he 
declared that he sought only tolera- 
tion for his own religion. He quickly 
proved, nevertheless, that toleration 
would not content him. All the 
high offices of State were rapidly 
conferred upon Catholics. All Pro- 
testants who refused to go heart and 
hand with the king in establishing 
Catholic supremacy were dismissed 
—a subserviency which stopped only 
at this extreme point was held as 
nothing ; no matter how near in kin- 
dred, how deserving by past services 
the person might be who refused 
this last proof of perfect obedience, 
he was unceremoniously dismissed, 
and disgraced. Ormond, the most 
devoted of Cavaliers ; Clarendon and 
Rochester, the brothers-in-law of 
the king, were dismissed from office, 
and from favour, so soon as they 
shewed doubt or hesitation in sup- 
porting the king in his grand scheme 
of establishing the supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The mo- 
ment at which the king began to 
feel himself secure on his throne, 
that moment he began to disclose his 
real aims; and as his security in- 
creased, his disclosures became more 
complete. Mr. Macaulay's remarks 
upon James's conduct and its conse- 
quences deserve every consider- 
ation; but do not, we fairly own, 
win our complete assent :— 

His religion was still under proscrip- 


* The Middle Temple, the members of which at that time, appear to have been 
eager courtiers, in an address to James, declared, that thanks ought to be paid his 
majesty for asserting his royal prerogative, ‘ which is the very life of the law, and our 


profession . . 


. - which prerogatives, as we have studied to know them, so we are re- 


solved to defend them, by asserting with our lives and fortunes that Divine maxim,— 
A Deo Rex, a rege Lex.’—See Rapin, vol. xv. p. 97. 
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tion. Many rigorous laws against Ro- 
man Catholics appeared on the Statute- 
book, and had within no long time been 
rigorously executed. The Test Act ex- 
cluded from civil and military office all 
who dissented from the Church of Eng- 
land; and by a subsequent act, passed 
when the fictions of Oates had driven the 
nation wild, it had been provided that 
no person should sit in either house of 
‘parliament without solemnly abjuring the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. That the 
king should wish to obtain for the church 
to which he belonged a complete tolera- 
tion, was natural and right; nor is there 
any reason to doubt that, by a little pa- 
tience, prudence, and justice, such a 
toleration might have been obtained.— 
Vol. ii. p. 6. 

Of the accuracy of the last asser- 
tion we have great doubts. The 

ople of England dreaded and hated 
Sanery, not merely as a political insti- 
tution, but as a religion. The dread 
and the hate acted on and increased 
each other; and men, not merely of 
the most mighty intellect, but also 
possessed of the most enlarged and 
benevolent tolerance, made an excep- 
tion in all their reasonings, and all 
their proposed regulations, when 
dealing with the position of the Ca- 
tholics in England. Milton and 
Locke, two names ever to be re- 
vered by all to whom genius and 
worth are objects of reverence, have 
expressly and by name excepted the 
Roman Catholics from that large 
scheme of religious liberty which 
through life they steadily advocated. 
The one wrote before James had by 
his rash schemes excited and alarmed 
every Protestant in England and 
Scotland ; the other was an exile in 
consequence of these schemes, when 
he composed his celebrated paper on 
Toleration. Both, however, in fact, 
have come to the same conclusion as 
to the danger of granting political 
power to the Papists, and the re- 
pugnance of Locke to give them 
power is not greater than that evinced 
by Milton; and we are inclined to 
believe, that no conduct on the part 
of James would have induced the 
English, and more especially the 
Scottish people, to consent to any 
scheme by which political power was 
to be given to the members of the 
Roman Church. A long experience 
was needed to convince those who 
led the public opinion, that the tenets 
held by the Papists were not dan- 
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gerous to the stability of a constitu- 
tional government. During the reign 
of James, the dominion of the Pope 
was as fiercely contested in France 
as in England—contested, indeed, 
under different names, and in a dif- 
ferent form, from those which mark- 
ed the conflict in this country. But, 
the liberties of the Gallican Church 
were as marked an opposition to the 
Papal dominion as was the Church 
of England itself. The Church of 
France, however, had not allied itself 
with any party vindicating civil as 
well as religious freedom, and, there- 
fore, never came directly in opposi- 
tion to the regal as well as papal 
authority. In “those days, the dread 
of the Romish doctrines by those 
who sought to establish a rational 
liberty was not an idle or foolish 
dread, though it is clear that with 
the multitude the theological hate 
formed no small portion of the mo- 
tive which induced them to resist the 
extension of toleration to their Roman 
Catholic brethren. ‘3‘..¢ great and en- 
lightened minds of Miiton, of Locke, or 
of Tillotson, might divest themselves 
of all bigotry, and judge calmly and 
dispassionately of the probable con- 
sequences attendant upon extending 
civil rights to the Catholics ; but the 
multitude could not, and certainly 
did not, attain to any such philoso- 
phic impartiality. “They hated a 
Papist, they denounced his doctrines 
as damnable, and thought they only 
seconded the condemning decree of 
the Almighty, when in this world 
they excluded the unhappy and err- 
ing Papist from temporal power; and 
we fear that it was this bitter feeling 
of religious hate which impelled the 
great body of the people to rise up 
against James, and which would have 
led to the same result, even had he 
confined himself to the demand of 
equality of civil rights for the mem- 
bers of his own religion; and we 
must recollect that the direct charge 
against James was, not that he sought 
to make his own religion supreme, 
but simply that he had infringed the 
law which excluded its professors from 
certain civil and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. In what, for example, did he err 
in his proceedings against the seven 
bishops ? He had issued a declara- 
tion of mere toleration, saying,— 
‘ By our sovereign authority, prero- 
gative royal, and absolute power, we 
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do suspend, stop, and disable all 
laws and acts of parliament made or 
executed against any of our Roman 
Catholic subjects in time past... 
so that they shall be in all things as 
free in all respects as any of our 
Protestant subjects. There was 
hereunto added a clause, stating that 
he made no doubt of the concur- 
rence of his two houses of parlia- 
ment, when he should think it con- 
venient for them to meet. In the 
mean time an order in council was 
issued, enjoining the bishops to see 
this declaration of liberty of con- 
science, as it was called, sent and 
distributed throughout their several 
dioceses, to be read at the usual 
time of divine service, twice, in all 
churches and chapels, on certain days 
named in the order. Seven of the 
bishops petitioned the king, praying, 
in most humble and decorous terms, 
to be excused from so distributing 
and publishing the declaration, al- 
leging, and truly, that the declara- 
tion assumed a dispensing power 
which had often been declared ille- 
gal. All that the king sought osten- 
sibly to obtain was the simple 
equality of his subjects,—an end 
praiseworthy in itself, if truly sought, 
and pursued in a legal and constitu- 
tional manner. His conduct, how- 
ever, clearly shewed that he sought 
something beyond equality, and what 
he did avowedly seek, he sought by 
illegal means. Illegal means he had 
often before employed to attain his 
desired ends. These ends had been 
often in themselves atrocious, still 
oftener illegal; but he had not be- 
fore been crossed by the great Tory 
party, or by the leaders of the Church 
of England, in the fulfilment of his 
desires. When taxing the people by 
his own authority without the sanc- 
tion of parliament—when decimating 
the west by means of Kirke and 
Jeffries, when persecuting the Non- 
conformists—he proceeded hand in 
hand with the great party which had 
in reality placed him on the throne. 
‘Never, not even under the ty- 


ranny of Laud, had the condition of 


the Puritans been so deplorable as 
at that time.’ After giving a graphic 
detail of the sufferings of the Non- 
conformists, Mr. Macaulay thus con- 
cludes his first volume :— 

Through many years the autumn of 
1685 was remembered by the Noncon- 
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formists as a time of misery and terror. 
Yet in that autumn might be discerned 
the first faint indications of a great turn 
of fortune ; and before eighteen months 
had elapsed, the intolerant king and the 
intolerant Church were eagerly bidding 
against each other for the support of the 
party which both had so deeply injured. 


Of the two great political parties, 
the most hostile to the Catholics at 
that time were the Whigs and the 
Nonconformists; though themselves 
labouring under civil ‘disabilities, in 
consequence of entertaining certain 
religious opinions, yet they hated the 
Catholics, even with a more bitter 
hatred than was manifested towards 
them by the members of the Church 
of England. In later years, how- 
ever, this state of things has been 
entirely changed. It has suited the 
party-purposes of the Whigs to ad- 
vocate the claims of the Roman 
Catholics: and the Dissenters united 
with them in their demand for civil 
freedom. Mr. Macaulay has through 
life been a Whig politician, and has 
ranked among ‘the most eloquent 
supporters of the Catholics and the 
Dissenters, when thus laying claim 
to the privilege of civil equality. 
The habits of a life are not easily 
laid aside; the sympathies which 
have been cherished for years cannot 
ve at once, or even quickly, sub- 
dued. Looking back at the past 
history of his party, and of his 
clients, the Dissenters, he has un- 
luckily found them holding opinions 
directly opposed to his own, and che- 
rishing animosities which his whole 
life has been spent in opposing. 
For we insist that all the evidence 
which Mr. Macaulay has himself 
adduced, all the evidence that the 
records of the past contain, incon- 
testibly proves that the chief objec- 
tion of the Whig, Puritan, ‘Tory, and 
Church of England parties to the 
conduct of James, was not that it 
was illegal, but that the end of tolera- 
tion of the Catholics which he pur- 
sued was, in their opinion, a mis- 
chievous end. Illegal conduct on 
the part of the king was not only 
borne with, but applauded, so long 
as the end sought found favour with 
the dominant party; so soon as the 
end sought was hateful to that party, 
then, and not before, they cen- 
sured and opposed the king, — then, 
and not before, they discovered that 
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he adopted illegal means to obtain 
his — —then, and not before, 
they blamed him in so doing; and, 
finally, they combined with their old 
opponents and dethroned and dis- 
varded him. These opponents, viz. 
the Whigs and Puritans, would have 
been glad to receive toleration for 
themselves, but would not accept it 
if it were extended to the Catholics, 
whom they hated; and when they 
had been themselves in power, they 
had most fiercely maintained the 
doctrine of exclusion, and had passed 
the most stringent laws by which 
that exclusion was enforced. And 
Halifax, who was no Whig — who 
was not a Tory — but gloried in the 
name of Trimmer, and who, there- 
fore, might be deemed somewhat less 
virulent than those of his contem- 
poraries, who ranged themselves as 
partisans in either camp, — Halifax 
distinctly refused to give his vote in 
parliament in favour of the principle 
of toleration. 
that the thing disliked was not the 
illegality of the means, but the nature 
of the end itself. What the king 
asked Halifax to do was what he 
might, without any impropriety, 
have done,—he was asked to do what 
Mr. Macaulay has himself done, viz. 
to vote in favour of a repeal of the 
Test Act. This act has been in our 
own times repealed, on the motion 
of the leader of that Government to 


which Mr. Macaulay belonged — of 


Lord John Russell himself. Yet 
Halifax, whose character and conduct 
find in Mr. Macaulay a favourable 
judge, preferred disgrace, and loss 
of place and profit, to giving the 
assistance and countenance of his 
vote to the great doctrine of Tolera- 
tion, This conduct Mr. Macaulay 
distinctly approves, and thus ingeni- 
ously defends his own conduct, and 
that of his party, who have of late 
years attempted to repeal all those 
disabilities which that same party 


imposed above a century and a-half 


ago :— 


There are two opposite errors into 


* This is the correct view. 


Here is positive proof 


The real 
illegal conduct, but his desire to emancipate the Catholics. 
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which those who study the annals of our 
country are in constant danger of falling, 
—the error of judging the present by the 
past, and the error of judging the past 
by the present. The former is the error 
of minds prone to reverence whatever is 
old; the latter, of minds readily attracted 
by whatever is new. The former error 
may perpetually be observed in the 
reasonings of Conservative politicians on 
the questions of their own day. The 
latter error perpetually infects the specu- 
lations of writers of the liberal school 
when they discuss the transactions of an 
earlier age. The former error is the 
more pernicious in a statesman, and the 
latter in a historian. 

It is not easy for any person who in 
our time undertakes to treat of the revo- 
lution which overthrew the Stuarts to 
preserve with steadiness the happy mean 
between these two extremes. The question 
whether members of the Roman Catholic 
Church could be safely admitted to par- 
liament and to office convulsed our coun- 
try during the reign of James II.,* was 
set at rest by his downfall; and having 
slept during more than a century, was 
revived by that great stirring of the 
human mind which followed the meeting 
of the National Assembly of France. 
During thirty years the contest went on 
in both houses of parliament, in every 
constituent body, in every social circle. 
It destroyed administrations, broke up 
parties, made all government in one part 
of the empire impossible, and at length 
brought us to the verge of a civil war. 
Even when the struggle had terminated, 
the passions to which it had given birth 
still continued to rage. It was scarcely 
possible for any man whose mind was 
under the influence of those passions to 
see the events of the years 1687 and 1688 
in a perfectly correct light. 

One class of politicians, starting from 
the true position that the Revolution had 
been a great blessing to our country, 
arrived at the false conclusion that no 
test which the statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion had thought necessary for the pro- 
tection of our religion and our freedom 
could be safely abolished. Another class, 
starting from the true proposition that 
the disabilities imposed on the Roman 
Catholics had long been productive of 
nothing but mischief, arrived at the false 
conclusion that there never could have 
been a time when those disabilities could 


cause of dispute with James was, not his 


His attempt, like all 


premature attempts, put back his cause; but no wisdom on his part would have 
enabled him to conquer the dread entertained by his Protestant subjects of Catholic 


domination. 
Dissenting bodies. 
the last election for Edinburgh. 


That dread is still felt, and is at this moment most powerful among the 
Mr. Macaulay must have become conscious of this fact during 
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have been useful and necessary. The for- 
mer fallacy pervades the speeches of the 
acute and learned Eldon. The latter was 
not altogether without influence, even on 
an intellect so calm and philosophical as 
that of Mackintosh. 

Perhaps, however, it will be found on 
examination that we may vindicate the 
course which was unanimously approved 
by all the great English statesmen of the 
seventeenth century, without questioning 
the wisdom of the course which was as 
unanimously approved by the great Eng- 
lish statesmen of our own time.—Vol. ii. 
pp. 236, 37. 

The reason given by Mr. Macaulay 
for the change in the sentiments of 
English statesmen, is the change that 
time has wrought in the actual power 
of the king. But that power was 
curtailed by the Revolution ; and yet 
those by whom it was thus cut down, 
never proposed to free the Catholics 
from what succeeding politicians have 
deemed an unjust restriction. Mr. 
Macaulay, however, avoids the diffi- 
culty, by asserting that 

It is clear, therefore, that the point at 
issue was not whether secular offices 
should be thrown open to all sects in- 
differently. While James was king it was 
inevitable that there should be exclusion ; 
and the only question was, who should 
be excluded, Papists or Protestants, the 
few or the many, a hundred thousand 
Englishmen, or five millions.—Vol. ii. 
p- 241. 


This may be perfectly true, but 
does not really get over the difficulty. 
This might be an excellent reason 
for putting away James, but is not a 
justification of the exclusive laws 
which followed the success of the 
Revolution. For our parts we do 
not feel any anxiety to justify the 
conduct of those who conducted this 
great Revolution, believing that a 
change so really beneficial to man- 
kind has seldom been effected by 
men more thoroughly base and con- 
temptible. The only person among 
all the many actors about whom any 
doubt can exist, is William of Orange 
himself. Mr. Macaulay has laboured 
hard to produce a striking and at- 
tractive portrait of this great Whig 
hero; but the rough good sense of 
common natures finds it difficuit to 
admire a character so cold, so im- 
passive, so full of dissimulation. The 
ordinary feelings of piety and filial 
reverence are shocked and outraged, 
when the daughter and the son drive 
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the grey-haired father out of his 
home, to be a wanderer and an out- 
cast upon theearth. A great national 
necessity may justify such an act; 
but then it must be made plain that 
it was the necessity, and that alone, 
which led to it. Personal ambition 
—the impatience of an heir about to 
be dispossessed — must be shewn to 
have had no share in the catastrophe ; 
and we think it will, with all men, 
be found difficult to make them be- 
lieve that William and Mary dis- 
possessed James their father solely 
for the benefit of the tender con- 
sciences of England. That James 
should be dethroned, that his cruelty, 
his degrading tyranny and tortuous 
policy, should be checked and put an 
end to, was, indeed, a happy event 
for England and the world. The 
constitution established by the Re- 
volution which dismissed him from 
the government of England, has, 
by its steady working and many 
happy results, proved that a con- 
stitutional government can _ exist 
with advantage even among great 
and powerful nations. The ex- 
amples of the Grecian republics, 
those of Holland, and Florence, and 
Venice, and of Italy generally during 
the middle ages, were not conclusive. 
These were comparatively petty 
states, small in extent, and the in- 
habitants few in number, and con- 
fined, in the most part, to single or 
confederate cities. But when a na- 
tion so extensive and powerful as 
England proved by example that its 
government could be wisely con- 
ducted by the people themselves, it 
became certain that other nations 
would, when the opportunity offered, 
attempt to obtain the same great 
blessing for themselves. From that 
day forth every constitutional go- 
vernment must be considered the 
consequence of thesuccessful arrange- 
ment adopted by our ancestors in 
1688. We are, then, not at all in- 
clined to look with disfavour on the 
actors from any dislike of the result 
of their doings. On the contrary, 
their doings strongly lead us to look 
with applause upon the men them- 
selves; and it is with a singular 
mixture of shame and anger that we 
find ourselves compelled to acknow- 
ledge that a baser, more ignoble, 
more thoroughly degraded and im- 
moral, more canting and hypocritical 
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crew, never assumed the garb and 
used the language of honest men. 
Mr. Macaulay, as he in the course 
of his narrative encounters each act 
of baseness, speaks of it as it deserves, 
and is not sparing of indignant and 
scornful epithets to mark his sense 
of the meanness he is compelled to 
describe ; but it appears to us strange 
that his general estimate of the cha- 
racters of the great drama bears no 
marks of the contemptuous under- 
valuing which is, in the individual in- 
stances, exhibited. Epithets of respect 
and admiration are employed, when 
he speaks generally of the men by 
whom the Revolution was effected. 
The result is, a feeling of incongruity. 
It is like hearing a verdict of not 
guilty, after listening to an uninter- 
rupted evidence of guilt. 

Running, then, through the cata- 
logue of the names of the leaders on 
this occasion, we feel within ourselves 
no peculiar desire to extenuate their 
misdeeds, no wish to believe them in 
the right ; and we frankly own, that 
we find it difficult to make ourselves 
believe that it was wise to maintain 
and enforce, immediately after the 
Revolution of 1688, acts which, in 
1829, it was wise to repeal. We 
cannot assent to the doctrine that 
both proceedings were equally wise 
and necessary. We do not find any 
difficulty in ascertaining why these 
acts were maintained after 1688. 
Fear and hate on the part of the 
Protestant party induced the leaders 
to uphold the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics; fear and hate induced the 
leaders of the Church to maintain 
the exclusion of the Nonconformists. 
In no country had the experiment 
of perfect toleration been tried ; and 
no sect, whether Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, was prepared when in power 
to make the members of all religions 
equal before the law. All sects, while 
under persecution, held a language 
different from that which they em- 
ployed when in the ascendant; but 
none pretended practically to apply 
their liberal maxims when they were 
able to persecute. The fact is, that in 
this respect the opinions of statesmen 
havegreatly changed. Theexperiment 
of toleration has been tried, and the 
precautions which were, in the seven- 
teenth century, deemed indispensable, 
have been, in the nineteenth, set 
aside as unnecessary and mischievous. 
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But while statesmen have been thus 
convinced, the people in our country, 
at least, still in a great degree retain 
the feelings of their ancestors. Had 
England, in 1829, been polled, the 
vote, we sincerely believe, would 
have been against Catholic Emanci- 
pation. If the Catholics of Ireland 
could at this moment do as they 
desire, Protestants would be excluded 
from power, and not improbably be 
subjected to persecution. In England, 
at the present time, the No-popery 
feeling is strong; and not insignifi- 
cantly manifested by the language 
held, the questions asked, and the 
cries raised at the late elections. 
The great distinction between our 
own times and those of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 is, that the leaders and 
the people do not sympathise in their 
opinions. Statesmen have now an 
exoteric and esoteric doctrine, and 
their conduct results from a compro- 
mise between the two. The more un- 
scrupulous a politician is, the more 
easy is it for him to shape his course 
and please his party. If he thinks 
for himself and will not stoop to 
falsehood, his power as a politician 
will be small ;—he may be esteemed, 
but he will not govern. 

The merely political considerations 
of this work, however, form but a part 
of its attractions. At the outset, Mr. 
Macaulay gives a description of what 
he deems the duties of an historian. 
He says,— 

I should very imperfectly execute the 
task which I have undertaken, if I were 
merely to treat of battles and sieges, of 
the rise and fall of administrations, of 
intrigues in the palace, and of debates in 
the parliament. It will be my endeavour 
to relate the history of the people as well 
as the history of the Government; to 
trace the progress of useful and orna- 
mental arts, to describe the rise of re- 
ligious sects and the changes of literary 
taste, to pourtray the manners of suc- 
cessive generations, and not to pass by 
with neglect even the revolutions which 
have taken place in dress, furniture, re- 
pasts, and public amusements. I shall 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history, 
if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of the lives of their ancestors.— 
Vol. i. p. 3. 


The extensive and multifarious 
reading of Mr. Macaulay, his mar- 
vellous memory, his sensitive nature 
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and disquisitive spirit, have enabled 
him to perform this part of his task 
with singular skill and effect. He 
has made himself so completely fa- 
miliar with every part of the litera- 
ture belonging to the times of which 
he speaks, that he describes like an 
eye-witness, and judges like a con- 
temporary. In the margin of the 
page there is no ostentation of re- 
ference, no pretensive display of 
reading. But yet every page proves 
by its own intrinsic evidence that 
the author is perfectly at home in his 
subject ; that he has not, as is now 
too often the practice, crammed for 
the purpose in hand, and, with a false 
show of great research and careful 
consideration, contented himself with 
a superficial inquiry, and delivered 
himself of hasty and almost chance 
judgments. Mr. Macaulay has really 
lived again, by means of its literature, 
through the time of our great Re- 
volution. His opinions are emphati- 
cally his own, the result of evidence 
attained by his own industry, and 
thus, whether correct or erroneous, 
deserve all the respect which is due, 
and so justly due, to an honest and 
independent judgment. The work 
has besides one other, and, in our 
eyes, no trifling source of interest. 
In its style and form it may be 
received as the best illustration which 
its author can give of his own con- 
ception of the mode in which history 
should be written. With the his- 
torians of every country, of every 
age, Mr. Macaulay is familiar ; com- 
position, in many branches, more 
especially history, has been to him a 
subject of constant and profound 
meditation. A scholar to whom the 
great historians of Greece and Rome, 
of Italy, France, and Germany, are 
as familiar as those of his own coun- 
try, he comes before us rather as 
their rival in the art of composition, 
than as the mere chronicler of events 
which he desires to leave on record. In 
the way of evidence, he adds nothing 
to our former acquired knowledge ; 
still, from the manner in which the 
various facts are combined, the mode 
in which they are illustrated and 
commented on, a new picture is pro- 
duced ; a more vivid, as well as more 
accurate conception of the events 
themselves, is acquired by the reader, 
simply because the artist is skilful, 
not because he is a witness. Viewed 
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in this light, as a contribution to our 
literature, the work is worthy ofa 
far more elaborate consideration than 
we can now bestow on it. Our first 
decision is entirely in its favour. 
But of such a book, regarded as a 
work of art, no off-hand judgment is 
of much value. The only sure test 
is the dectes repetita ; and the extra- 
ordinary fascination which has been 
the effect of a single perusal, makes 
us more than commonly doubtful of 
our present capacity for the forming 
ofacorrect decision. The rapid style 
swept us onward with the force of a 
torrent : from the commencement to 
the end of two stout volumes there 
was no halt. As we turned the last 
page we were surprised and grieved 
to tind ourselves at the journey’s end. 
Borne onward by the rushing stream 
of narrative, we gave ourselves up to 
the pleasure of indulging in unhesitat- 
ing admiration of the many brilliant 
scenes past which we were hurried. 
Picture after picture came and went 
in quick succession, all brilliant, all 
attractive. From the beginning to 
the end there was no repose; and 
we begin to suspect that when we are 
able, in a calmer mood, to view the 
whole picture together, the constant 
and dazzling light will appear ex- 
cessive ; and we shall need, what a 
more perfect art would have supplied, 
intervals of rest,—rest which a more 
sedate and quiet narrative would, 
from time to time, have afforded. 
The illustration here taken from the 
sister art of painting we believe ac- 
curate, and, for the moment, useful, 
because it gives our criticism a sort 
of palpable existence, and will enable 
others at once to decide whether their 
feelings have been the same as our 
own. 

The epigrammatic style employed 
throughout the work appears to 
great advantage, and is, indeed, then 
perfectly appropriate, when indivi- 
duals are to be described, and their 
habits of thought and feeling, their 
moral and mental character, have to 
be brought vividly before the reader. 
In his delineation of the numerous 
actors in this vast drama, Mr. Ma- 
caulay shines with a steady, clear, 
and almost unequalled lustre. His 
spirit is, however, well under control, 
and he is never unjust for the sake 
of his epigram. 
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MEMOIR OF A SONG. 


Oh, that I were the viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 


A breathing harmony ! 


AM an old song now, and have 

been often sung. Mine has been 
a long and brilliant career; and 
though now put on the shelf amid 
the dust of departed forefathers, let 
me, ere I sink into annihilation, re- 
trace the early years of my glo- 
rious being, when I flew triumphant 
from throat to throat, roused the 
heart, and filled the eyes of men 
with tears of gladness, sympathy, 
and love, 

I am by birth an Italian. I was 
created by the maestro in his twenty- 
fifth year. It was while rocking 
lazily on the moonlit lagunes of 
Venice that I first became conscious 
of existence: in the magic hall of 
the brain I first bestirred my wings, 
but found the quarters too confined 
for my ambitious and expanding 
energies. I was, however, allowed 
to move, as the Scotch say, ‘ butt 
and ben,’ between the head and the 
heart, for from both I sprang. Ay, 
thy life-blood, poor Stefano, ran in 
my veins, with the wild fire of its 
burning passion, and the pathos of 
its sombre melancholy, indelibly im- 
pressed on the wild earnestness of 
my adagio and the marvellous rap- 
ture of my allegro! The author of 
my being had been a poet and a 
musician from his earliest years. In 
the poverty-stricken home of his 
father there were few opportunities 
for the improvement of any but such 
aone as Stefano. His was the heart 
to which all Nature speaks in her 
fondest and deepest tones; the airy 
tongue that addressed the spirit of 
Stefano whispered ceaselessly in the 
ear willing to hear, of all that was 
beautiful, poetic, and ennobling. 

Now to return to myself. Shall 
I tell the secrets ofthe brain? Shall 
I reveal to Mr. Faraday the electric 
flashes which accompanied my gra- 
dual formation in the thoughts and 
will of my creator ? Shall I trace my 
being back to its first dawn, through 
its gradual perfecting, to the full 
splendour of its perfect organisation, 
when, consigned to the throat of a 
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great prima donna, I first spread my 
wings and sailed forth triumphant, 
conquering and to conquer ? 

It was fully two years from the 
time that the first bars of my being 
were laid down in the brain to that 
when, in an hour of despair, agony, 
and insanity, I was put down upon 
paper and brought out into the world. 
Talk of Minerva, all ready armed, 
leaping, bucklered and helmeted, 
from the brain of Jove! what was 
her start into life compared to mine ? 
In me were centred a thousand per- 
fections, for I came adorned and 
crowned with Love's idolatry,—an 
offering, a dying offering, to the only 
woman Stefano ever loved in his 
life. Of course, J was in all his 
secrets. Giulia was a young actress 
—you do not need a description of 
her, she is in all the London print- 
shops; but yet she is not now as she 
was then. Ah! era_ stella del 
mattin. Originally a flower-girl at 
Florence, she had a voice of three 
octaves and two notes, a head of 
glorious form, and a face of enchant- 
ing loveliness. At sixteen, she had 
the grace ofa nymph.and the ease of 
a child. She was taken in hand by 
old Giorgio, and taught to sing, some 
time before she learnt to write or 
read. She was the strangest girl,— 
a mixture of vanity, vice, fascination, 
and good-nature, with some super- 
stitions, that made her very divert- 
ing when she took a fit of fright 
about a new character. I know that 
she vowed fifteen pounds to St. 
Mark if she got through the Casta 
Diva, with an encore to the quick 
part. By the way, I have a spite 
at Casta Diva ever since she was 
preferred to me at the San Carlo. 
But to return. This Giulia was the 
very girl to drive Stefano crazy. 
He imagined he saw her enacting 
the part of Zara in his Montezuma. 
He followed her everywhere. He 
besieged her with bouquets, letters, 
and songs. One night he set forth, 
and stood in a severe shower beneath 
her window. 

c 
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Giovinetto cavalier! sung out 
Giulia from an attic window. 

This was enough for Stefano. He 
thought he was in high favour, and 
the next idea was to sing with her 
on the stage. This was a hope, 
however, too brilliant to be fulfilled. 
* Oh, how blessed an existence,’ he 
thought, ‘to sing, to act, to feel that 
idealised brief life of the stage, true 
to one’sown heart!’ He went to the 
impresario. Pisani was a courteous 
and kind Italian. He would do his 
possibile to get him a place in the 
chorus; the opera in preparation 
was the Barbiere. Well, he might 
stand beneath Rosina’s window, and 
sing among the tenors. 

Oh, obbligato, mille grazie! cried 
Stefano. And he went off as happy 
as if he had just found fifty pounds 
in his empty pockets. 

For those who like it, it is a 
charming thing singing in a chorus: 
to the real lover of the stage, to the 
real denizen of the green room, this 
will be easily explained. ‘To feel 
that one forms one billow of that 
tide of music,—to feel that one is 
joining in the ruling passion of a 
multitude, and making one’s own 
noise besides,—all this combines to 
create an elevated feeling of enjoy- 
ment and delicious excitement. The 
eventful rehearsal came. Into the 
dim, dark, nasty theatre, walked 
Stefano, very triumphant. There 
stood the pale, ill-washed chorus; 
the dirty scenes; the disenchanted 
gardens of the Spaniard’s home ; and 
lolling on a chair, sipping eau sucrée, 
in a filthy white shawl, with an old 
handkerchief over her head, sat the 
Giulia, very tarnished and shabby, 
certainly. People who know nothing 
about these things are fond of saying 
and believing, that all the falsehood 


of the stage, all the vain trickery of 


the performers, cure the too-ardent 
admirer in the morning of the pas- 
sion that he feit at night in an 
illuminated theatre. This is far from 
being altogether true. On the con- 
trary, to some minds the slovenliness 
of a great performer becomes a su- 
perb mystery, when from that cloud 
of physical drawbacks emerge in 
power the grandeur, the unique 
talents, the charms of genius and 
beauty. Thus felt Stefano, when, 
after contemplating in silence the 
baggy outline of the great signora’s 
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head, the orchestra struck up the 
air she was to introduce as the famous 
music lesson. It was ill-played : the 
fury started up. She threw off her 
head-dress and dashed it to the 
ground ; tore open her shawl to give 
her arms fair play ; then, with a roll 
of music as a wand of witchery and 
command, she came forward, and 
there stood revealed lua dea di tutti 
cor. Subtle as quicksilver, her voice 
twisted through the intricate fioriture 
of her song. The air seemed illu- 
minated in Stefano’s eyes by the de- 
light that he felt. How he envied 
the tenor! Even the Barber's part 
would have been something. Well, 
he would be patient, and sing his 
best. That very Thursday he finished 
my adagio. He wrote me down on 
paper, but I was voiceless as yet 
almost. He could only sob me out, 
poor Stefano! at intervals. He was 
unfortunately situated. Ah, Stefano, 
you and I should have existed in the 
golden days of the song-loving Past, 
—in Greece, when the lyre gave 
life, love, and livelihood! Stefano 
was poor to misery, very much in 
love, and only in the chorus at a 
very low engagement. These were 
depressing circumstances. 

A fortnight after, Stefano received 
an intimation from the impresario 
that Don Basilio was sick, and that 
he might take his part for that night. 
Stefano was half-crazed with delight : 
he was getting on in the world. 
That evening he wrote down the 
brilliant passage in my third page; 
he polished my new cadenza, and 
added a chromatic flourish to my 
recitative. I was daily improving 
now. 

That evening Stefano was in good 
voice. He had risen to the dignity 
of an actor, and Giulia spoke to him ; 
and he stood at the side of the stage, 
listening enraptured to the mellow 
tones of love-making on the stage. 
He was not jealous of the tenor, for 
he had a squint and a large family. 
And then it was so charming the 
way that Giulia came forth, to curt- 
sey with enchanting coquetry, and 
sing, in round, crisp tones, her Buona 
sera, buona sera, as he retreated, 
bowing truly in spirit to her. Then 
he was asked to supper, and he went. 
It was an extremely lively and amus- 
ing meal; light wines, and light 
laughing, and light talking: very 
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pleasant for Stefano, who had never 
before felt so great a man. When 
he came home, I lay sulking in a 
drawer. I was pitched too high for 
him that night. 

The next day Stefano twanged 
away at the guitar songs of success- 
ful love: foolish things, how I hated 
them! silly addresses to Nice, mio 
ben, and idol miv. In my silent, 
tragic greatness, I lay, and could 
have gnashed my notes for fury. 
Well, well, my time was coming. 
Stefano scraped together all his mo- 
ney to purchase a pearl ring, and he 
sent it to Giulia. She put it on her 
lovely little finger, and she acted 
Ninetta that night. Stefano sang 
the part of Pippo faute de mieuz, 
in the way of a contralto. It was at 
a small Italian theatre, and Giulia 
was only rising into fame. He got 
through it wonderfully well, and 
acted the part in the most impas- 
sioned manner. 

That evening he told Giulia that 
he would die for her. She thought 
the compliment well chosen, and re- 
turned it with stating that she meant 
to live for him. Oh, those light 
stage vows and green-room promises ! 
Well, this was the state of affairs for 
one fortnight ;"they acted together, 
and never better than one evening, 
the last but two of their engagement. 
The walls of the town were chalked 
all over with homage to Giulia: 
Eterno onore all’ immortale sirene ! 
Divina Giulia! and a few other 
such truisms. 

Two idle young Englishmen came 
to Ferrara. What was to be seen? 
‘Oh, horrid place !—ducal palace— 
Parisina—wicked woman—poem by 
Byron, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘There’s an opera,’ said Lord 
Vane ; ‘ let's go.’ 

‘Ah! what is it ?’ 

* Semiramide—Giulia.’ 

* Well, let us go.’ 

So they went to the little, dark 
theatre, filled with the gentry and 
beau monde of Ferrara. 

‘Pon my honour, not so bad, 
said one. 

* Very good,’ said Lord Vane. 

He leant over the box—he was 
interested ; and a chorus of women 
struck up the magic music of the 
Serena i Vaghi rai. How grandly 
lovely was Giulia in her despotic 
tenderness! ‘There was a contralto, 
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with an ill-conditioned turban on 
her head, for Arsace ; but regal was 
the love-making of Giulia. And 
how grandly did she summon the 
Assyrian courtiers to do their hom- 
age to her! Giuri, a sommi 
dei, There was a superb trannyy 
in her cadences and imperial embel- 
lishments. Stefano gloried in her 
every note ; there was not a brighter 
face than his in the theatre. It was 
a sight of rapture and triumph to 
him,—that rapture in the triumph 
of another that has not even the 
restlessness of vanity to irritate and 
mar its enjoyment. 

Giulia yet stood in her crimson 
robes and diadem ‘when Lord Vane 
addressed her. He spoke French 
and Italian beautifully. » The Italian, 
subtle from the time that she had 
cut her first tooth, soon saw and 
enjoyed the admiration of one man 
and the frantic jealousy of another. 
Next evening a diamond ring effaced 
the pale pearl one on her hand; the 
engagement at the theatre was pro- 
longed for an additional week. The 
English milor and his admiration 
of the prima donna was no secret 
subject of conversation; cruel va- 
nity and heartlessness shone in the 
fiery glances of Giulia. It was 
one evening, the last of the stay 
of the opera troupe, that Stefano 
made his way alone into the presence 
of Giulia. It was after the per- 
formance. She had gone home to 
her lodgings, and it was late when 
Stefano rushed up the stairs that led 
toher apartment. He knocked hur- 
riedly. 

Chi c’ 2? said the sweet treble 
voice. 

Son io! shrieked Stefano, as he 
burst in. He laid hold of her, and 
shook her till her teeth chattered, 
then fell down on his knees, and 
rolling himself on the ground, made 
abject protestations of despair and 
dgvotion. 

Prendi lV’ anel ti dono, said Giulia, 
retreating with a scornful grin, and 
tossing his ring in his poor face. He 
seized it, and bit the slight gold 
circlet in two. 

Mangi pure, said the malicious 
woman. 

With a scream he seized hold of 
her, and clasped her in his arms,— 

Eh m’ ami ancora, dimmi che m 
ami. 
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Sicuro, mia vita! said Giulia. 

So Stefano was pacified, like a silly 
young man as he was, and they sat 
down. Giulia opened the window, 
and hung her head out. She wrapped 
a mantilla round her, and hummed 
Di tanti Palpiti. Then she stopped, 
and there was a silence for a little 
while. At last there followed the 
sound of shuffling feet, and the soft, 
mellow twang of guitars—that sound 
full of warmth and starlight to me; 
and then there rose up a serenade. 
Addio, Delizia, came over and over 
again from a band of men’s voices. 
Stefano was silent, till the old land- 
lady entered. 

Una serenata, signorina mia, dalla 
parte di milor ; sicuro dalla parte di 
milor. 

Stefano asked no more, the Italian 
blood was lit up with the fury of 
long-suppressed revenge ; he flew on 
the old woman and nearly strangled 
her. 

Ahi! Soccorsv! aiuta! aiuta! 
And the yells of the two women 
brought up the whole street to the 
door in two minutes. Stefano met 
Lord Vane, who gave him a good 
beating ; and then, dashing through 
the crowd, he made his way home. 
He never saw Giulia again. Early 
next morning he received an inti- 
mation that his services were no 
longer required; that his cadences 
were as incorrect as his conduct; 
that Signor Baretti, from Milan, had 
kindly consented to take all his parts ; 
and that the corps wished him health 
and much prosperity in the book- 
binding line, to which he had been 
apprenticed when they first had had 
the honour of his acquaintance. He 
got the letter, and lay staring at it 
or some time; and then he heard 
the sound of carriages, and looked 
out in the street. ‘The corps opéra- 
tique were departing for Bologna, 


and with it light, love, life, and’ 


hope, and all the ambitious aspig- 
ations of genius. There is no such 
thing as genius without ambition ; 
there is no such object in creation 
as genius without a pole-star for its 
thoughts, hopes, and aims. That 
aim may be fame, or love, or power ; 
snail it is all three at once. In 
the case of Stefano it was so. Those 
strolling players, with their bales of 
trumpery and tinsel, were all the 
world to him: most contemptible, or 
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most tremendous engine, the drama— 
the stage—the play; that subtle 
theatrical influence, that throws its 
baleful rose-pink hue over the very 
face of heaven, and the fresh green 
glories of Nature,—who can trace 
its many-shaped disguises, its per- 
nicious and transfiguring might? 
Seducing beyond all other enchant- 
ments, it colours the face of reality 
only to corrupt and destroy all Na- 
tureand Truth. Miserable delusion! 
Let the lives and sins of the denizens 
of the green-room declare loudly the 
downward tendency of that idolatry 
of representation which fills the 
theatres of my native land. 

I belong to no opera, mark, O 
reader! I stand alone; ‘a private 
history is written in my pages. I 
wish to keep my incog., so shall say 
no more; but I have been introduced 
into many operas, and have made my 
appearance at the Philharmonic, and 
the Hanover Square Rooms have 
rung with my fame. Ah, it is a fine 
thing, I assure you, to be a popular 
song! The worst of it is, that popu- 
larity puts one into the vile interior 
of a hurdy-gurdy ; and we all know 
how unrevenged have been the most 
cold-blooded murders of our ill-used 
class. Di Piacer once said to me 
at a concert, that he had overheard 
Lady —— call him ‘a tiresome old 
thing,’ and wonder how any one could 
like him. Poor, dear old bravura, 
I was sorry for him. Ah, I was in 
the heydey of my youth then! 

Well, Stefano— master, father, 
creator—let me return to thy parting 
hour with me. I was thy favourite 
child, for I was with thee in thy 
agonies. Tell me, dost thou, from 
beyond the stars, still listen to the 
melody thy heart sent forth like the 
dying swan? Dost thou remember 
me, the Ariel and familiar of thy 
spirit? Didst thou hope that night 
we parted that I should float upwards 
to thy soul’s home, on the tones of 
that harmonious voice to whom thou 
didst dedicate my existence ? 

It was, I suppose, about half-past 
ten at night, when I felt myself 
rudely laid hold of, and crushed in a 
trembling and burning hand. A 
pen and wild blotches of ink soon 
made me what I am now: a stern 
and awful despair reigned through- 
out me. I felt myself growing ra- 
pidly as my creator wrote ; an elec- 
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trifying chord stunned me. I was 
almost shivered by a sudden plunge 
into the key of D five flats. I 
melted into the minor; I wailed, 
I lamented awhile there ; then sharp 
throes shot through me in chro- 
matic runs. I quavered beneath a 
shake on G, again I relapsed into a 
regretful minor, then I gasped in 
broken snatches of recitative, and 
then I hurried on to my termina- 
tion. It warms my old tones to 
think of myself as I have been sung. 
Mine was a glorious ending in a full 
storm of musical passion : runs that 
swept through the whole range of 
the voice; shakes that tore the air; 
notes up! up! like a daring rocket 
to the skies ; and tones sinking low, 
as if overwhelmed with the weight 
of sorrow and despair. It has been 
well remarked of me, .that I am of 
no age, country, or school. I might 
have been the wrathful farewell of 
an ancient Greek ; Medea might 
have sent me to the false Jason; 
Sappho might have united me to 
her own words. I have always 
thought my style was more antique 
than modern ; and every wretch that 
sings imagines that he can inter- 
pret me! J should take a lifetime 
to study ! One woman only has ever 
entered completely into my mean- 
ing, and she was not the person for 
whom I was written. 

I did not hear myself speak the 
first night of my creation. I only 
knew that I existed. The tears of 
my creator fell over my face—such 
tears as only the children of music 
and poetry can shed. I lay before 
him like his own heart, torn asun- 
der, and exposed to view ; there lay 
imprinted the terrible earnestness of 
his sufferings—a Song! No! [ was 
a death-cry, a dirge, written in blood 
and gall. Since that night I have 
appeared in the dress of fifty different 
editions, none of which to my heart 
can never be so dear as that first gar- 
ment which I wore in my master’s 
presence—a dirty, begrimed, blotted, 
and blurred sheet of flimsy paper, 
dearer far than the gilded books 
in which I have since revelled as an 
honoured guest. Stefano finished : 
the pen was still in his hand. He 
wrote on my brow, Addio, Giulia! 
and pressed the name to his white 
lips; then he laid me down, and 
looked on me as one to whom he 
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would consign his dying wishes. He 
laid his faint head on my breast, and 
tears and sobs passed through me, 
and filled my spirit with a stormy 
sorrow. I earnestly trusted that I 
might stick in the throat of the 
wretched woman who had caused all 
this misery. 

Oh! ye menand women who have 
written on the sufferings of the ill- 
conditioned children of genius, with 
the kind intention of proving that it 
is all their own fault, had you been 
in the way of my experience you 
would be more merciful in your 
judgment. I know, allow me to say, 
better than any one, the secrets of 
passionate suffering; and had you 
ever lived as I have done, for several 
months, in the fitful cells of an ex- 
cited brain, you would bless your 
good fortune for your own stupidity. 
Extreme nervous susceptibility is the 
price paid for being a poet; and if 
you are a musician into the bargain, 
I assure you the thoughts, and airs, 
and rhymes in your head, have very 
indifferent treatment, inflammatory 
food, and frequently an unexpected 
and lamentable conclusion. 

The last time I saw poor Stefano’s 
face, he was sealing me up in a 
blank cover. Next morning there 
was acrimson pool at the door, when 
a servant passed early in the morn- 
ing, and it was found that the maes- 
tro had cut his throat! 

This added a tragical interest to 
my début. I was sent to Giulia. When 
she took me out of the cover, I 
looked up into her face; she was 
looking very handsome; her hands 
were cold as they clasped me; she 
laid me on the music-desk and turned 
me over; she hummed a bar or 
two, invoked the aid of the Virgin, 
and attempted my allegro. How I 
gloried in my own difficulties !—she 
could hardly read me properly, for 
Giulia was only gifted with a glori- 
ous organ and a subtle ear. She 
had not the pure ore of genius, which 
combines science and poetry ; her 
physical splendour was unequalled 
in Europe, but she had not one 
spark of devotional feeling in her 
whole being. She turned me over 
and over, but into my heart she 
could not make her way. At last 
she tossed me aside and carolled 
away at Rode’s air—a ae 
twaddle, in my opinion. A foolis 
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fellow he is, too. He is so vain of 
having been Sontag’s pet; but he is 
as noisy and as empty as a drum, 
and I wonder how he has made his 
way so well in the world. 

The evening after my arrival 
Giulia invited some friends to sup- 
per. It was after the opera, and I 
still lay unnoticed on the spot where 
she had thrown me down in despair 
in the morning. I listened with 
some anxiety to the conversation of 
those around me. My ambitious 
hopes urged me to wish for a suc- 
cessful début. I trembled lest I 
should be misrepresented on my en- 
trance into life, and I feared, above 
all things, being first interpreted by 
Giulia. I knew that she would drag 
me down to her own level ; and thus, 
defenceless, passive, and hopeless I 
lay, my leaves trembling in the soft 
wind that floated through the open 
window overlooking the Lung’ Arno 
of Florence. 

They were very merry, those ac- 
tors and actresses. The glitter of their 
professional life follows them every 
where. Once on the high road to fame 
—a way strewn with gold and flow- 
ers—how light and intoxicating be- 
comes the atmosphere that surrounds 
the successful singer! They have 
all the love—the composer all the 
labour. Poor Stefano, how have 
thy blood and thy tears rested heavy 
on my spirit, when I have sailed 
forth triumphant on the air that beat 
and fluttered with the raving ap- 
plauses of hundreds and hundreds! 
At such times I feel that I am the 
proud offspring of an inspired father ; 
and I glory in the tears that I have 
wrung from radiant eyes, believing 
such to be the best peace-offering 
to an unavenged and complaining 
shade. 

In the meantime Giulia sang, and 
laughed, and coquetted ; and at last 
she spoke of my arrival and previous 
melancholy history. She put on a 
pretty air of sentiment, and even 
wiped her eyes when she mentioned 
Stefano’s name. She laid me in the 
hands of the buffo singer; and he, 
putting on his most admired Lepo- 
rello grimace, chanted forth my first 
bar in a style that almost made me 
laugh at myself. 

Brutta assai! questa romanza mi 
pure, said the tenor, still engaged 
with the eatables. 
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Senti un po! said Giulia; and 
she sang a most indecent caricature 
of my finale, bearing false witness to 
every cadence and every measure. 

How I was banged about that 
night! No song of my rank ever 
suffered so much from the calumny 
of human beings ; yet I felt proudly 
conscious that I was misunderstood— 
that I was a stranger of an illus- 
trious birth, thrown by an evil 
charm amid a class incapable of com- 
prehending my elevation and dig- 
nity; and, like an unrecognised 
prince, I resolved to bide my time, 
and trust to the all-pervading power 
of truth to place me in my right 
position in the world. The gay 
Giulia finished me with an exag- 
gerated flourish, then rolled me 
up and tossed me up to the ceil- 
ing, from whence I fell at the foot 
of a silent and thoughtful - look - 
ing young man. He picked me up, 
looked me through, and put me in 
his pocket. Soon after he took me 
home. I found myself in a small 
lodging in a street of Florence. ‘The 
mean room contained only a bed, a 
chair, and a table; a violin case lay 
on the latter, some rosin and music- 
paper beside it. This young fellow, 
Spiridion Balbi, I found was of Greek 
and Venetian combination, by means 
of an lonian mother and an Italian 
father. He had left the island where 
he was born at an early age, and 
had become a violinist of some note 
in Italy. He was playing in the 
orchestra of the Pergola at the time 
that I first saw him. He took out 
his violin, and swept over some 
chords in a masterly manner. Ah! 
what a flood of rich and exquisite 
sounds! He opened me up, and, 
for the first time, I felt my every 
fibre vibrate and live in his hands. 
I felt my latent powers distend and 
swell into majesty, and my might 
extend through the airy empire of 
sound. Joy! glory! and honour to 
thee, Spiro mio! for that first inter- 
pretation of me to myself. I felt then 
that I stood alone, the loveliest har- 
mony ever created! I only wanted 
my words; but who could have 
missed them, really, amid the pas- 
sionate weeping and wailing of that 
marvellous catgut ? The violin had 
all the ecstasy of the human voice in 
Spiro’s hands. He sang, he spoke, 
he cried, he shrieked, he laughed by 
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turns, on the strings of that magical 
instrument. He played me through 
three times that night. I admired 
myself more and more. I became 
insatiable, as a young beauty for 
many mirrors to reflect her charms. 
At last the violin was laid down, 
and a female step was heard at the 
door. 

Posso entrare, said the voice of a 
girl. And Spiro replied by opening 
the door: and I saw a young, slight 
figure enter. I had never, I thought, 
seen beauty before. Giulia appeared 
coarse beside the heavenly outline of 
Xanthi. Her hair was bound round 
her head like a golden glory; her 
eyes were blue; her face and brow 
white, as if her life had been passed in 
seclusion even from the warm glances 
of the sun; and there was a languid 
and careless grace about every move- 
ment, that might have suited a sul- 
tana in the prime of her days. 

Signor, she said, respectfully, 
la cena 2 preparata. 

Bellissima verrd! ma pria, ascolti 
un po ! 

The girl seated herself and list- 
ened. She hid her face in her hands, 
and my voice rose up. ‘Tears forced 
themselves into the great eyes of 
Xanthi, so touching was the tale 
that I told of injured love and dying 
reproach. That room for me was 
transformed into an enchanted palace. 
I glorified the air with my breath, 
and sighed out my soul in a word- 
less song of rapturous perfection. 

‘Oh! cried Xanthi, ‘ to sing that 
and die, signor !’ 

‘ Live to sing it, rather,’ said Spiro. 

‘I shall never sing it,’ said the 
girl, sadly. 

‘If you could! When you can, you 
will be the greatest singer in Europe,’ 
said Spiro. 

‘Ah!’ sighed Xanthi, ‘ how does 
the Signora Giulia sing it, pray ?” 

‘Very like the cat,’ replied Spiro. 

Ah, me ne godo! cried Xanthi, 
suddenly. And she took me up to 
muse over me for a few moments, 
while Spiro played a strain of en- 
chanting beauty ; and I began to feel 
myself in the good society of such 
airs as Adelaide, Non pit di fir, 
Perfida Clori. It was with the 
first of these that I have always 
maintained the strictest friendship. 
Long may that dear and esteemed 
harmony hold her place and rank in 
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Pischek’s throat; and may no up- 
start standard-bearers supersede her 
claims to notice and respect. We 
old songs have a great deal to put 
up with from the rising generation 
of songlets, ariettas, and above all, 
that impertinent sutler’s girl, the 
Figlia, as she is familiarly called. 
On this subject I cannot contain my 
indignation. That snob, Ciascun lo 
dice, holds his hcad very high ; but 
let him tremble. I heard him on the 
Pan’s pipe last Thursday morning; 
and our butcher's boy thinks nothing 
of whistling him on the area steps! 


I have not always dwelt ‘in mar- 
ble halls.’ I have followed on the 
steps of adversity and ruin. I would 
not wish only to tickle the ears of 
rich fools and the outer skin of gay 
hearts. My desire for public life 
remained for many months un- 
gratified. My first professor re- 
vealed me to no one. Ile was a 
strange, vain, idle, fantastic wretch, 
that Spiro Balbi. I am sure the an- 
cient secret of the Greek fire lay in 
his veins. He lived in a world of 
wonderful fancies ; his plans were to 
regenerate the world by means of 
music—to organise a Greek republic 
with a senate of fine tenors, and a 
choir of good basses for church mat- 
ters. In the meantime he entered 
into an Italian conspiracy, pour pas- 
ser le temps. It was in the Austrian 
States that he made his début as an 
agitator. He, and two dozen other 
poor boys, after exciting their pa- 
triotic feelings to madness by noisy 
singing and rabid speeches, commit- 
ted some excess at the Opera House, 
and they were lodged in gaol that 
night. The only things that Spiro 
contrived to take with him were a 
flute and myself! 

And he played in his dungeon. I 
floated through the dark, dank air, 
and I was happy in my own exist- 
ence—as happy that night, and hap- 
pier, than the brilliant evening that 
I revelled beneath the gilded ceilings 
of the Tuileries, and Belgiojozo pro- 
nounced me worthy of my fame. 
Spiro was sent to a fortress! Bah! 
the emperor could not put me under 
lock and key. Iam like the air, a 
‘chartered libertine; and a glorious 
life of ubiquity has mine been since 
then. I amhere! Iam there! I 
am everywhere! My being extends 
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from Calcutta to Paris. At the same 
instant of time I live fifty times. 
Swifter than the Tempest’s Ariel I 
fly round the earth more nimbly 
than thought. Once created, my ex- 
istence is of indefinite length. For- 
getfulness is my only dread. I trem- 
ble lest I should go out of print,— 
then, J imagine, the sufferings of'a song 
must be indeed dreadful. A silent 
shade longing in vain to unburden 
its sorrows, and hovering round the 
_ of its past pleasures, is the only 
thing to which I can compare the 
state of a musical phantom. I shall 
never forget what I felt at hearing 
an interesting little old Scotch bal- 
lad tell the story of its restoration 
from a long trance—a crotchety lit- 
tle old thing it was, too, but an air 
full of character and feeling. He 
had been born before the battle of 
Bannockburn, and had felt himself 
dying by degrees, until he only lay 
asleep in the mind and half effaced 
from the memory of an old nurse. 
Mercifully she hummed him to a 
sick child one day; the lady of the 
house overheard her, rescued m 
poor friend from oblivion, and, with 
the cordial of a good accompaniment, 
he is now going about the world as 
active as ever he was. I remember, 
too, I was at the Ancient Concerts 
the night that Prince Albert caused 
the unlooked-for resurrection of that 
glorious old warrior, Chanson de 
Roland. He had been almost in a 
dying state for several hundred years. 
He who had been borne on the 
breath of Taille-fer, he who had 
been chanted by the Normans of the 
Conqueror, lay silent and neglected 
in some dark hole for centuries of 
suffering! Imagine, I beseech you, 
what his feelings must have been to 
find himself in Mario’s throat, flung 
out into the nineteenth century, in 
the very teeth of such fops as ‘ Voi 
che sapete, Quel bricconcel Amore, 
and so on. It was a night of triumph 
such as seldom falls to the lot of any 
song ! 

I remained in perfect seclusion 
with my master. It was only at 
night that I came forth, to wander 
awhile about his dungeon and hover 
round the bars of his prison window, 
yet there I felt the mission of music 
was indeed gloriously fulfilled. I was 
the spirit of love and hope, that 
fluttered above a worn and weary 
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head, to anoint it with the dews of 
fresh enjoyment, and strengthen it 
to bear the wrongs and cruelty of 
man. 

But Spiro sickened—the hand 
grew faint, and the voice low; the 
days grew. short and dim, and in the 
long nights, who crept to the prison 
window still to listen and cry, as if 
her heart would break ?—Lottchen 
was an Officer's daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, with no great looks, and a 
tough voice; as unruly as a wild 
horse on the prairie: but the heart! 
there lay her matchless power ! 

One evening she came with her 
father into the prisoner's cell, and, 
with a red face and stammering 
tongue, begged to know the name 
of the air. 

’os "2? Cos’e? muttered poor 
Spiro. The girl, with difficulty, 
replied in my first bar. Ah, ma 
brava! said the dying musician. He 
took me out and once more he played 
me through, but cried out, ‘ Nothing 
for this but the violin or the voice; 
and a violin reached him next day, 
and Lisa came once more and sat 
down to listen to such a lesson as she 
never received before or since. It 
was a revelation, more than a lesson. 
I remember that night I felt much 
solemnised ; I was the last gasp of 
the dying Spiro ; all the glory of his 
race and his lost land seemed to 
lighten up his brow before we parted. 
It may be hard for flesh and blood 
to part, but the spirits of the living 
and the dead shall meet again. But 
for me, what remains hereafter? 
To wander hither and thither, and 
find no place in the choirs of heaven, 
for I have not a tinge of sacredness 
in my being. I am all earthly fire, 
and must perish with the things of 
earth; unlike the holy songs, the 
spiritual strains which have breathed 
above the fires of martyrdom, I may 
not hope to unite myself to the eternal 
melodies of heaven. Oh, that I were 
Mozart’s Agnus Dei! oh, that I 
breathed the words of ineffable sweet- 
ness and the harmony that is a fore- 
taste of the peace beyond all under- 
standing ! 

I remained at my master’s pillow 
till he died. It was asad and fearful 
separation—the thoughts of the mind 
and the departing soul. My image 
became overclouded, my voice rung 
faint in his ears, and at last I lay 
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again alone and cold on my crumpled 
sheet of a 

Lisa took me to herself. I was 
put into a drawer, and time passed 
on. I became impatient of my long 
seclusion, and was truly glad to find 
myself packed up to go to Vienna. 
Lisa was to study as a music-teacher, 
not for the stage, she said ; but there 
is no believing the sincerity of a 
woman's intentions when under or- 
chestral influence. 

It was strange that Lisa never took 
me to her class; she kept me under 
lock and key, and I only had ex- 
ercise at night, when other things 
were done: then Lisa took me from 
my cell to sing me and cry over me, 
and despair over my difficulties. 

No one knows what a life I led 
then,— banged about, transposed into 
a key below my taste, maimed, mur- 
dered, suffocated, brought to life 
again : no one can tell what racking 
tortures I suffered. Oh, Stefano! 
Spiro! did you hear my cries in the 
invisible world where ye dwelt ?—I, 
your child, your beloved, thus ill- 
used and deprived of the glory that 
was my due from my birth. 

Lisa was a very persevering girl ; 
she had a heart, but it was a German 
heart, and that did not quite suit 
me as an Italian born and bred. 
She ploughed me up fearfully, and 
there was none of the vindictive grace 
of an ancient Fury in the turn she 
gave to my final measures. I re- 
mained only a half-disclosed mystery 
toher. What was to become of me? 
I should, perhaps, be brought out at 
the Mannheim Opera House, and 
find myself degraded and lost for 
ever to all hope of success. In the 
meantime, Lisa laboured ten hours 
a-day, with a voice as tough as shoe- 
leather, and hoarse and uncertain ; 
but on she went, as dogged in her 
obstinate industry as if she were doing 
something wrong: in which case 
people always are obstinate, I have 
observed, especially the women. 
Well, time and practice do wonders, 
and Lisa determined to go to England 
and try her fortune; and I was to go 
to England — to London — the pro- 
mised land of needy genius, where 
princely pay is offered for what most 
of them, ie people, don’t under- 
stand. But, no, let me be fair; I am 
now indulging in the clap-trap of 
Italians and such ‘Children of the 
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Sun,’ and the stage! I will tell the 
truth. Of all poetry, give me the 
poetry of an English heart. Poetry, 
not selfish passion usurping the 
name. Give me the refined intel- 
lectual love of idealised nature, which 
has dictated the chaste gaiety of Mil- 
ton’s Allegro, and the healthy, whole- 
some loveliness, that shines on the 
face of the poethood of Britain. 
Honour to thee, little, chill, north- 
western isle! Set in the grey waters 
of a disagreeable channel, thou art 
the home of holy and homely affec- 
tions. I have felt humbled to the 
dust before an English ballad, ridi- 
culous enough, too; but it was so 
good a creature, breathing of simple, 
pure affections, and all that language 
of the heart which touches in prose 
or poetry. The poetry of common 
life; there the British bards and 
singers reign, indeed, alone! 

We came to England; it was the 
beginning of the season: May was 
shewing her dear, smiling face, over 
the very chimney-pots of the great 
city. And that great city! the an- 
nual fever was beginning to throb in 
her veins, and the Opera House was 
open, and concerts were ringing 
through the Hanover Square Rooms 
morning, noon, and night, and my 
poor Lisa wanted to sing at ‘the 
Ancients. Alas! I feared that Ma- 
dame Vestris would have been as 
likely to perform some Olympic 
espiéglerie on that platform, as my 
poor Lisa to bring me before an ad- 
miring public. She had a letter of 
introduction to the élite of the musi- 
cal world of London; and to the 
tender mercies of Lord Gorehampton 
she was expressly commended by her 
ci-devunt master at Vieuna. The 
nobleman asked a few Select friends 
to dinner, and Lisa was to be trotted 
out in the evening, and her merits to 
be decided on. Poor girl! she took 
me from my portfolio, and sang me 
through six times before breakfast. 
It was a fearful ordeal that she had 
to go through. She went at ten, as 
she was ordered to do, and found 
Lady Gorehampton, who was slightly 
deaf, asleep on a sofa. <A page 
wakened her, and she begged Lisa to 
take a seat, and then looked through 
her portfolio. I was looked at, and 
passed over, and at last the gentle- 
men entered. The party consisted 
of Lord Gorehampton, a nobleman 
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of well-known musical enthusiasm. 
He had written sixteen MS. operas, 
and several things which he called 
airs of his own. It was giving him- 
self very great airs to call them so. 
He had kindly patronised Pasta, and 
had done a great deal for Catalani; 
the Philharmonic would have been 
at zero without him, and the Ancients 
looked to him as a tower of strength. 
He sat in an arm-chair, with his 
eyes on the ceiling, looking fiddles 
and kettle-drums at every body, 
beating time on his snuff-box to a 
march played by his lady from his 
own opera of Edmondo Ironsides, an 
Anglo-Saxon spectacle with British 
music. 

The next distinguished personage 
was the Hon. Harry ——, an aging 
tenor, full of airs (not of music 
though), with a much finer manner 
than he had a voice, and looks more 
saucy than supercilious. He had 
been the ‘tame man’ of fashionable 
singers for many a long year, and he 
had been the Rubini of his own set 
until he far surpassed the great tenore 
in consequential capers. There was, 
besides, a spiteful middle-aged bass, 
a Mr. Melville, and an old gentleman 
whom every one declared to be a 
ee of exquisite taste—for nothing, 

owever, but his dinners, that I could 
see or discover. This was the party, 
with the addition of one more gen- 
tleman, who arrived late. 

I was looked through. 

Stefano! Ah, non lo conosco! 
murmured Lord Gorehampton. He 
spoke Italian on high days and holy- 
days. He begged to be spared the 
infliction of any obscure music, and 
invited Lisa to try her mettle on an 
aria for William the Conqueror in 
the grand opera of The Norman Con- 
quest, written by himself. He kindly 
sat down to accompany, and I listened 
toa performance of loathsome length. 
Such an indecent clattering of ivory 
I never before gave ear to. It was 
a mixture of Balfe and Bunn, and a 
delicious dash of Donizetti's dregs. 
Shade of Orpheus! had you only 
heard the imbecile pomp of the con- 
clusion, you would have dashed your 
golden lyre from the seventh heavens 
down on the nodding head of his 
lordship of Gorehampton, and have 
silenced him thus for ever! 

He was just finishing his air on 
the unusual word in an Italian song, 
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Felicita, felicita! when the door 
opened and a gentleman entered, and 
approached the piano. 

‘ Ah, there youare! Gocd night, 
Vane. I'm busy, you see, as usual. 
Just listen to this idea of a Norman- 
Gothic cadence,’ and my lord plunged 
both his hands into a flat ninth, 
and then danced up and down like a 
cat’s fugue for few minutes, then he 
stopped and looked up. 

‘It’s more Danish, do you know, 
I think,’ said Lord Vane, quite 
gravely. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, excuse me 
there!’ cried the performer. ‘ This 
is Gubba the Dane's flourish, you 
know, in 7'he Herdsman's Cake.’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ said Vane, with an 
assumption of interest, the rogue. 
‘By the bye, when is your King 
Alfred to appear? Can't you get 
some of the airs sung at ‘the An- 
cients ?”’ 

‘Why, no,’ said Lord Gorehamp- 
ton. ‘You see they won't sing 
things there till one is dead. It isa 
great bore that one must die first 
one’s self. Isn't it, now ?’ 

‘A shameful regulation!’ said 
Vane; and, to conceal a smile, he 
began to examine me. I saw his 
noble and intelligent face, and longed 
to be introduced to his notice and 
love. He soon became absorbed in 
me. He put me on the music-desk. 
* You will sing this for me,’ he said, 
to the trembling Lisa. 

She sat down, and, with a voice 
veiled with fear of failure, she breathed 
me forth. I only half existed on 
paper, it was while floating through 
space that I truly lived and felt the 
joy and glory of life. I passed 
through those mirrored and gilded 
chambers, and felt that splendour 
added no ray to my own brightness. 
Better to rise up beneath the humble 
roof of a cabin encircled by loving 
hearts and longing ears, than under 
the cold gilding of a palace with a 
fool on the music-stool. Lisa could 
not give me my full honours, but 
she was true and good as far as she 
went. She had the artistic heart of 
a faithful disciple, and she interpreted 
clearly the outline of my intentions. 
Vane listened attentively, and soon 
after went away. The evening con- 
cluded with another selection of airs 
from Gubba's répertoire, and then 
we went home;— home to dreary 
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lodgings, such as foreign song-birds 
must have for their cage in London. 
And the prospects of Lisa darkened 
daily ; she put me away from her 
sight, and it was only by a chance 
opening of my portfolio that I over- 
heard the following dialogue between 
Lisa and an old friend, a dancer, 
whom she had known at Vienna :— 

‘ Ah, yes, it is a fine thing to be 
aprimadonna! Fancy Giulia getting 
her two and three hundred a-night, 
while we have to starve and dance 
for twenty.’ Sosighed Mademoiselle 
Carlotta, in a pink gingham, and 
white satin shoes with orange bind- 
ings. ‘ And she is such a vain wretch, 
andso shabby tothe chorus! Fan:-y 
her poor women, who attend her in 
all her deaths and faints, not to speak 
of other things, never get a farthing 
from her. And she never pays her 
Medea and Norma brats; not a bit, 
poor things! Besides, she is a pest 
to the prompter, and a disgrace to 
the profession. Ah, well, it’s a fine 
thing to be a primadonna! But I 
don’t want to have diamond shoe- 
ties at the expense of my peace of 
mind. I could not do the pirouette 
with any weight on my conscience.’ 

‘Lord Vane admires her, does he 
not ?” 

‘Oh, that is an old story! Oh, 
yes, I dare say. Who does not ad- 
mire her? But I am sure he cannot 
esteem her ; and what is love without 
respect ?’ said Carlotta, with much 
dignity. ‘However, she expects to 
be a viscountess some fine day. Ve- 
dremo noi altri. 

That evening Lisa sat alone, mu- 
sing over the past and the gloomy 
present. She heard voices on the 
stair, and her landlady entered. She 
said that there was a lady below 
asking, she supposed, for lodgings, 
but that she could not comprehend 
her; and she begged Lisa to come 
and help her, for Lisa spoke a little 
English. A stranger stood on the 
stair; she wished for lodgings ; she 
had just come from abroad, and was 
anxious, if possible, to procure them 
that night. She was established ac- 
cordingly ina room next Lisa’s. She 
went to bed early, and Lisa saw no 
more of her that night. 

It was about noon next day that 
a note reached Lisa. It was an offer 
to her to sing, at the Ancient Con- 
cert of the following Wednesday, the 
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piece performed at Lord Gorehamp- 
ton’s. Lisa almost fell on her knees 
with gratitude, and accepted the en- 
gagement without delay. Then, poor 
girl, she hurried out to buy gloves, 
a wreath, and a pair of new shoes, 
and I was left alone. 

* Ho, ho!’ I thought, ‘now my time 
is come. I feel frightened rather. 
Ahem! I wonder how I shall sound.’ 
Lisa came home heated, feverish, and 
penniless, for she had been more 
extravagant than seconda donnas 
should be; and it was with a very 
uncertain voice that she sang me 
through, or rather, she had only 
begun to sing, when the door was 
suddenly opened and the stranger 
stood there. She sprang forward 
and listened. 

Canta pure! she cried; and then 
she leant over the piano, and tears 
fell over her face. Liisa finished and 
rose, and the stranger approached the 
piano, seized me, and kissed me with 
tears of joy. 

Ti ritrovo ancor! and then she 
paused. She laid her hand on the 
chords: lixe a prophetess preparing 
to declare her awful mission she stood. 
Lo! what sound of unearthly sweet- 
ness invested itself in my form! a 
meaning, new and unexpected, dawned 
on Lisa’smind. ILrose with an unap- 
proachable glory on the ear and heart 
of the sole listener. She could have 
fallen down on her face before the 
form of the Greek, for it was she! 
Xanthi, the long-remembered, the 
adored of Spiro, the Ionian girl I had 
seen years before at Florence, and J 
had dwelt in her heart ever since. 
We met like long-parted lovers, and 
I trembled beneath the joy of a full 
interpretation by a voice, and genius 
of matchless power. I had at last 
met with my equal ; I was fitly mated 
at last. Ah! were we now to part? 

It was the morning of the rehearsal 
at length, and I trembled for my 
fate. Poor Lisa, I did thee injustice ! 
At eleven o'clock she came and took 
me up, looked at me once with tears, 
and then walked to the door of the 
next room. 

‘Tam ill!’ she said : ‘ you, signora, 
are the most fit to take my place. 
See, take my music; my name, too; 
and, as Lisa, sing this divine song 
better than poor Lisa herself ever 
will!’ 

Joy! joy! I entered the concert- 
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room in Xanthi’s hand. That grave 
audience of dowagers and directors 
was delighted out of its propriety. 
But who shall recount the surpassing 
lories of the Wednesday night, when 
was encored by the queen, and 
lauded by the bishops present, and 
when a venerable countess was re- 
moved in fits to the tea-room, and 
Field-marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton said ‘Good!’ twice, and when the 
Morning Post screamed itself hoarse 
with admiration next day? But I 
am becoming quite too confidential. 
One paragraph more. Xanthi 
made her appearance at the Opera 
House, Giulia took the jaundice, and 
Lord Vane took his leave of a ter- 
magant whom he had never loved. 


The tide of fashion left Giulia stranded 
on the shore where she had ruled the 
waves, like Britannia, for some sixteen 
years. 

‘I could poison, kill, burn, mangle 
the wretched woman!’ said Giulia to 
her favourite tire-woman, as she sat 
glaring over the last tirade of praise. 
‘And what is this monstrous song 
that she sings fifteen times every 
night? It makes me sick and faint 
to hear of such sinfulness. I'm sure 
it’s ugly. Tell Costa he must get it 
for me without delay.’ 

Costa obeyed; the original sheet 
was procured ; again I met the prima 
donna’s eyes, and she read on my 
brow, Addio, Giulia ! 
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\ ]HETHER I was born a schemer, or 

nursed intoaschemer, or schooled 
into a schemer, or whether I have 
contracted a bad habit of speculation, 
I donotknow. Something, perhaps, 
of each. Sure I am, however, that 
if that blank sheet of paper which, 
according to Locke, is to be found 
folded up in our crania at birth could 
have been submitted to examination, 
it would have been found, in some 
way or other, prepared to receive 
those irregular and fantastic tracings 
which an inventive fancy never fails 
to pencil upon it. Indeed, I am 
quite sure that it must have been 
so. My father and my grandfather 
before me were schemers and po- 
liticians, for your politicians and 
your schemers are generally made 
up of the same materials. They 
were great lovers of improvement, 
provided it were not to be exercised 
on their own fortunes or estates ; 
and [ presume that it was in pur- 
suance of some scheme of philan- 
thropy that they squandered the one 
and sold the other. Be that as it 
may, they died, as their descendant 
certainly will, and as almost all 
schemers must make up their minds 
to do—poor. As they had fair op- 
portunities of growing rich, and were 
not, that I am aware of, addicted to 
intemperance, or such-like bad prac- 


tices, the natural inference is, that 
they were more taken up with other 
men’s affairs than with their own, 
and that my scheming propensities 
are hereditary. 

But my nursing and early training 
were also favourable to the develope- 
ment of these propensities. I suf- 
fered a very early loss of that parent 
whom, as a child, I could least spare, 
and who would, doubtless, have ex- 
ercised (for she had the reputation 
of being a very sensible woman) an 
important influence on the develope- 
ment of my character. As I was an 
only child, it happened that I was 
taken to live with my aged grand- 
father and grandmother, in a large 
solitary house, where, not having 
any playmates of my own age, I was 
left much to nae and, by some 
strange oversight, was put away at 
night in a large lumbering attic at 
the top of the house, in the midst of 
a labyrinth of deserted rooms, the 
only living object there. Parents, 
let me give you a bit of advice. 
Never abandon a child of quick parts 
and delicate health to solitude. None 
but a child, and such a child, can 
tell what it is to be alone at night: 
Grown-up men and women may 
talk as they please of the pangs 
of lovers, and the fears and anxieties 
of parents, but let them trust one 
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who, being now a middle-aged man, 
can scarcely have escaped the first 
class of trials, though ignorant of 
the last, that there is no suffering 
comparable to the excited fears of 
sickly, solitary childhood. I may 
have been more timid and less strong 
than most children are, but my suf- 
ferings, had they been diminished 
fourfold, would have been still 
hard to bear. Even now, after 
the lapse of some thirty years, I 
shudder as I think of them. No 
words can paint the mysterious ter- 
rors of that loud curfew-bell boom- 
ing forth night after night from its 
great grey tower, during the first 
hour of what my kind ancestors on 
the first floor fondly imagined to be 
my repose, followed by that still 
more mysterious ‘silence audible,’ 
fit companion of the ‘ darkness visi- 
ble’ of my straggling chamber ; nor 
the painful tension of every sense 
and faculty, reaching its climax in 
the bright flashes of light before the 
eyes, the loud singing in the ears, 
and the cold sweat bursting from 
every pore. When, at length, my 
excited imagination had succeeded in 
transferring the sound of my own 
breathing and the loud pulsations of 
my own heart to the breast of some 
ruthless assassin crouched under the 
bed, I could bear it no longer, but 
would rush screaming from my soli- 
tary chamber through tortuous pas- 
sages to the head of the staircase, 
whence I made the whole house 
ring with loud cries of ‘ Jane! 
Jane! Jane!’ I had never long to 
wait for my deliverance; for the 
kind soul would come at the first 
summons, lead me back to my soli- 
tary chamber, tuck me up, smooth 
my pillow, and soothe me till I was 
ready to fall asleep, when she would 
quietly slip away, ready to repeat 
the same soothing operation the next 
night. She was very gentle and 
patient with me, and never seemed 
to think me troublesome, or spoke 
one harsh word to me. I cannot 
say that the change from watching 
to sleep was a great gain to me. The 
habit of terror was. too strong. My 
fears merely took a new direction 
from the natural to the supernatural. 
The terror, which had embodied itself 
in a human form under the bed, now 
scared me as a hideous phantom, 
ever ready to receive me in its ac- 
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cursed arms as I flew gaily down the 
staircase, or bounded over the wall. 
I have sometimes thought it in keep- 
ing with my scheming propensities 
that my dreams, both in childhood 
and manhood, have obligingly con- 
ferred upon me the faculty of flying. 
But to this moment I cannot under- 
stand from what source I drew those 
defined forms of terror which so per- 
tinaciously insisted on receiving me 
as I alighted on the ground. There 
are many mysteries in dreams; I 
must not, however, waste the reader's 
time by attempting to solve them. 

But my nights were far from — 
seasons of unmixed misery. I ha 
my intervals of enjoyment when, 
with my head under the bed-clothes, 
I watched the brilliant circles of 
colours painted on my retina, or 
sketched, in exactest miniature, the 
cathedral, with its towers and spire, 
and fine old windows, and the carved 
work of the choir, and even the 
churchyard, to the minutest detail 
of graves and tombs. I am not 
sure whether or not this faculty of 
conception is rare with children: I 
certainly possessed it in a very re- 
aaieite degree, though, unlike the 
great German poet Goethe, I have not 
been able to retain it. At long in- 
tervals only, and then under great 
excitement, it comes back again with 
its power much impaired,—as do 
also (and I am not ashamed to con- 
fess it) my waking terrors and fan- 
tastic dreams. 

It has sometimes struck me as very 
strange that my aged grandfather 
and grandmother, who were often 
startled by my midnight shrieks, and 
would join me in calling for assist- 
ance, never thought of giving me a 
companion at night. It certainly 
was not from want of kindness, for 
on this score I was very far from 
having any thing to complain of; 
but I suppose that the lapse of sixty 
years or more had obliterated their 
recollections of childhood, and that 
it never occurred to them to put an 
end to my solitude. 

I have alluded to these passages of 
my childish history because I cannot 
but attribute to this early and re- 
peated excitement of that sentiment 
of fear, which is ever so nearly allied 
to the workings of the fancy, some 
share in making me the schemer that 
Iam. Then, again, I was, even in 
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the day-time, a pre-eminently soli- 
tary child, without a soul of my own 
age to play with; so that I was 
abandoned to the workings of my 
own mind, and thrown upon my 
own feeble resources, for amusement. 
There was very little conversation in 
that house. Both master and mis- 
tress were unusually taciturn, and 
imposed the same abstinence from 
speech upon me. Of a truth we 
were a very silent trio; the old lady 
puzzling herself with her household 
accounts till the balance came right 
to the last farthing, and the venerable 
old man in the opposite arm-chair, 
puffing away from his long clay pipe 
with an air of dignity, solemnity, 
and kindness, which I have never 
since seen associated with the use of 
the ‘ nasty weed,’ and which I have 
never known to be surpassed, or 
even equalled, by any other human 
being. This is not the testimony of 
a partial witness, for the great artist 
of his age thought as I think. Da 
after day, week after week, mont 
after month, passed on monoto- 
nously, one week-day being the 
counterpart of another, and one Sun- 
day equally like its predecessor. On 
that day, punctual to a minute, m 
great-uncle used to visit us, and drink 
a ‘dish’ of coffee, which it was my 
great privilege to hand to him, as he 
sat at the bay-window; I listening all 
the time with infinite respect, but 
very imperfect understanding of the 
matter in debate, to the creed of old 
Whig and old Tory, of which the 
one found a most temperate exponent 
in the host, and the other a some- 
what violent partisan in the guest. 
I have since heard, though I was 
never witness to it myself, that, on 
the part of the good old Tory magis- 
trate, the difference of opinion was 
sometimes carried to the extent of 
personal rudeness. I wish I had 
time to enter into a few details re- 
specting these venerable old men, but 
my object is rather to exhibit my 
own solitary infancy than to chroni- 
cle the sayings and doings of my 
respected ancestors. 

During nearly the first eight years 
of my life this solitude in the com- 
pany of old age was once exchanged 
for a far less agreeable solitude in a 
girls’ school, to which I was sent, for 
what reason I don’t know; and I 
only recollect, at this distance of 


time, that the girls plagued me, that 
I did not understand them or they 
me, and that I was very glad to re- 
turn to my old quarters. Before the 
expiration of my eighth year I was 
sent to my third solitude, and a very 
populous one it was, in the shape of 
a great public school, of which my 
recollections are any thing but agree- 
able. Already my habits were so 
fully formed that I kept aloof from 
the rest of the boys, and never could 
be made to join in a game of play 
except by sheer force. I was very 
awkward and very shy, and the boys 
soon grew tired of me. I had only 
one boy that I could call a com- 
panion, and he used to beat me every 
day in the week as my reward for 
entertaining him on Sunday with 
my plans for living comfortably ona 
desert island, on which, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, I had been wrecked. I 
presume that there must have been 
some variety as well as ingenuity in 
my schemes, or they could not have 
entertained my friend every Sunday. 
But I do think that to beat me on 
the other six days of the week was 
very unkind, and by no means a 
proper payment for my services. 

I shall, I dare say, give offence to 
the worshippers of dead languages, 
when I express my opinion that the 
study of them is calculated to foster 
a dreamy mood of mind. They are 
too remote from any thing practical 
of which a child can form an idea to 
be good training for the dreamy 
mind of childhood. Though I ob- 
tained, by patient industry and the 
exercise of a good memory, a high 
place in the school, I never got what 
may be termed a good grasp of any 
thing I learned. It is true that I 
was taught after a very preposterous 
method. I had to learn Latin gram- 
mar out of a Latin book, and, long 
before I could construe Latin with 
any ease, the Greek grammar also 
out of a Latin book. Then I had to 
write nonsense-verses, which were on 
a par with those intended to have 
some sense in them, and no better, 
and for which might have been sub- 
stituted with immense advantage 
half-a-dozen lessons in dancing. 
Then I was sorely puzzled at re- 
ceiving precisely the same punish- 
ment—in the shape of two ‘cakes,’ 
as we termed them, inflicted with no 
inconsiderable force, with a cane, 
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well waxed at each end, on the out- 
stretched palm—for a false quantity, 
a glance off my book, or a falsehood, 
of which mean offence I confess 
myself to have been once guilty. 

Without entering into further de- 
tails of my school-life, suffice it to 
state that I left my Latin and Greek 
authors, my involuntary attempts at 
poetical composition, and my indis- 
criminating corporal punishments, as 
much a dreamer as I was when I be- 
gan them. How I have spent my 
time since, what profession (if any) I 
have embraced, how much time and 
money I have wasted in dreaming and 
scheming, [do not propose to reveal. 
All that it is important for the 
public to know is, that I have led a 
studious life, have renewed my ac- 
quaintance with the dead languages 
at one of the universities, have ac- 
quired two or three living languages 
abroad, have studied several of the 
physical sciences, and (I don’t know 
whether this will interest the reader) 
have done many foolish things of 
which I now repent, and have taken 
one practical step in life which has 
done much to save me from ruin, 
and I know not what besides. 


SCHEMES. 


No. 1. A Public Economiser.—A 
large blue-book has been lately pub- 
lished containing some amusing in- 
formation on the miscellaneous esti- 
mates. That blue-book cost much 
time and several hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of pounds in money. Now 
all that might have been saved if we 
had had the good sense to appoint a 
Public Economiser, who should be 
sworn to secrecy, and receive a sa- 
lary of one per cent on all savings 
which he could effect in the public 
expenditure, without in any way im- 
pairing the efficiency of the public 
service. Such an official should be 
endowed with full powers to call for 
all the accounts kept in all the go- 
vernment offices, and to examine any 
of the officials employed therein. 
One of the first things to which he 
would direct his attention would 
probably be the cost of paper and 
printing, and he would soon find 
that, while one government office 
used a paper at about eleven shil- 
lings a ream, another would not be 
content with anything under double 
the price. He would satisfy himself 
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that the first was of excellent quality, 
and report accordingly. One per 
cent upon that saving would form a 
very good nucleus of an income. He 
would then address himself to the 
item of printing, and he would dis- 
cover that while one department of 
government paid to one printer ten 
per cent for a certain service, an- 
other department was in the habit of 
paying fifty per cent for precisely 
the same item. From _ blue-books 
he would perhaps pass to official 
boxes, and would find that a govern- 
ment lock, having cost for a long 
term of years some thirty-five shil- 
lings or thereabouts, might be sup- 
plied of very superior quality, and 
increased security, for twelve shil- 
lings. It is not the habit of the 
schemer to enter into minute details. 
The rough sketch is generally suffi- 
cient for him, and in this case is all 
that can be required. I propose, 
then, the appointment of a public 
economiser, sworn to secrecy, armed 
with full powers of entry into all 
government offices at all times, of 
calling for accounts, of examining 
witnesses, and, in a word, of wielding 
all the powers of a parliamentary 
committee. [I should like the office 
myself; and if offered one per cent 
upon all savings I could effect, would 
rent a house in Belgrave Square, 
set up my carriage, and look out for 
an estate in the country, with all the 
spirit and promptitude which befits 
my character. 

No. 2. A Scheme for an Associa- 
tion of Manufacture and Agriculture. 
—If I were a manufacturer about to 
establish a factory, I should look out 
for a piece of barren land in the 
neighbourhood of a large town; and 
I should mark the site of the factor 
on the highest part of the fond 
Having done this, I should search 
for what I admit to be very difficult 
to find, a farmer possessed of capital 
and sense enough to build houses 
for my operatives rent free, or nearly 
so, on condition of my placing at his 
disposal the drainage of those houses. 
For the married men I should re- 
quire good cottages with at least 
three rooms ; and for the single men 
and women model lodging-houses on 
the best construction. Neither cottages 
nor lodging-houses should have gar- 
dens attached, though a portion of 
ground should be appropriated to 
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exercise and amusement. A 

cottage may be built for about 70/., 
the rent of which, at five per cent, 
would be 3/. 10s. a-year. Now, it 
has been shewn that the drainage of 
a house is worth at least 1/. a-head 
for each adult, and probably 10s. for 
each child; and if we take the ave- 
rage population of each cottage at 
five persons—say two adults and 
three children at different ages—we 
shall have an annual value of exactly 
3i. 10s.; namely, 2. for the adults, 
and 30s. for the three children. The 
model lodging-houses would not 
yield quite so large an interest ; for 
one hundred men or women could 
not be well lodged for less than 
3000/. or 301. a-head. This would 
give an interest of scarcely three-and- 
a-half per cent. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, to charge each in- 
mate a penny a-day, or 30s. a-year 
rent, in addition, of course, to a cer- 
tain small sum for establishment ex- 
penses. I, the manufacturer, should 
supply the houses with water, cold 
and warm ; the warm being the waste- 
water of my steam-engine, the cold 
raised to an elevated reservoir by the 
same engine working at night. The 
drainage of my factory would, of 
course, be added to that from the 
houses, and be placed at the disposal 
of the farmer without cost. I should 
also lease him my steam power for 
agricultural purposes, at such times 
as he might require it, or when it 
was most convenient for me to spare 
it. The farmer would have a large 
and ready market for all sorts of 
produce; and I dare say that we 
could contrive to grind his corn for 
him, and to bake bread for the opera- 
tives, by some cunning adaptation of 
the factory furnaces. I should re- 
commend him (but of this he would 
be the best judge) to use no horses, 
but at once to lay down tram-roads, 
in parallel lines or radii, diverging 
from the factory as a centre. On 
these tram-roads, seed and manure 
might be conveyed to every part of 
the estate, and produce be collected 
into the barns,—moveable tram- 
roads, consisting of rails fixed on 
planks locking into each other, being 
used to convey materials or produce 
to or from the spaces lying between 
the fixed tram-roads. In the centre 
of each tram-road I should recom- 
mend him to lay a pipe of iron or 


earthenware, furnished with flanges 
for adapting a stand-pipe at proper 
intervals, so as to be able by means 
of a hose to apply the liquid manure 
to every part of the land,—the liquid, 
be it understood, being pumped. out 
under high pressure by that great 
centre of force and universal drudge, 
the factory-engine. It is doubtful 
whether any stock ought to be kept 
on such a farm, except that biped 
stock to which allusion has been 
already made. The land immedi- 
ately around the factory should be 
laid out as garden ground, and I am 
by no means sure that, by conduct- 
ing the waste steam occasionally 
through porous tubes sunk one or 
two feet in the soil, we might not 
contrive to supersede hot-houses, 
and obtain an abundance of choice 
fruit and vegetables. Whether it 
would be possible for my agricul- 
tural associate to make use of my 
operatives for farming operations, 
at certain seasons, I do not know; 
but I think that he might em- 
ploy them in that way to his own 
and their advantage, and without 
any injury to me. Such is my plan 
for combining manufactures and 
agriculture. It will be seen that in 
it the human being is treated as 
stock, at least to a certain extent, 
that the central machinery of the 
factory is made the universal drudge, 
and that irrigation by liquid ma- 
nure is made to supersede the me- 
thod now universally practised. A 
little chemistry brought to bear on 
the operations of the farm, the drain- 
age of the houses and factory being 
used as the mother-liquor for ma- 
nures adapted to the different crops, 
would bring out some very striking 
results. 

No. 3. A Scheme of Colonisation.— 
To my mind, the simplest and best 
way of conducting emigration is, by 
making it to turn entirely on the 
construction of roads. My scheme 
is easily set forth. The Govern- 
ment must turn universal road- 
maker—acting thus as a true pioneer 
to civilisation. Having fixed upon 
one or more sites as eligible for 
emigration, the first step would 
be to survey the whole territory 
or district, and lay down a com- 
plete system of main roads. This 
being done, the next step would be 
to advertise for hands, which might 
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be done somewhat in this fashion :— 
* Colony of ——. The Government 
being about to construct —— miles 
of road in the above-named colony, 
will require hundred labourers. 
The labourers will be well fed, 
clothed, and lodged in wooden houses 
taken out for the purpose ; their 
children will be instructed, and they 
will receive medical advice free of 
charge. Means of public worship 
will also be provided. Their wages 
in money will be ten shillings a- 
week ; and they will be required to 
bind themselves to serve until such 
time as they shall have saved money 
enough to repay the amount of their 
passage-money, or until that sum 
shall have been paid down for them 
by colonists willing to engage their 
services for a term of years.’ 

The details of such a scheme would 
be easily arranged. A legal docu- 
ment, setting forth the terms of theen- 
gagement, might also comprise a form 
of receipt for money repaid towards 
liquidating the cost of the passage. 
Many of the tmigrants might pay 
over, week by week, the greater part 
of their wages to redeem themselves 
from their engagement with the Go- 
vernment ; and in that case, employ- 
ers about to hire them would have 
to pay merely the balance. 

In this way the road would be- 
come the feeder of the colony. If 
there were a great demand for other 
labour, men would be rapidly drafted 
off the roads; and the cost of their 
passage being refunded, Government 
would have the means wherewith to 
freight other vessels. On the other 
hand, when the demand for labour 
was less, or the colony in a state of 
temporary depression, the work of 
road-making, by which the resources 
of the colony would be securely en- 
larged, would go on briskly. In like 
manner the road-making in the co- 
lonies might go on more or less 
briskly, as the demand for labour at 
home fell or rose. If the Govern- 
ment would do this, it might imme- 
diately refuse every form of assist- 
ance to the able-bodied labourer at 
home, and save at once all the ex- 
penditure upon him; and it might 
proceed to put down vagrancy with 
a high and firm hand. It must be 
obvious how a system of rewards 
and encouragements might be grafted 
on this plan. Perhaps, instead of a 
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fixed wage of ten shillings a-week, 
it would be better to adopt, in all 
cases, a system of task-work, adjusted 
so as give the really hard-working 
man his pound a-week at least. But 
the wages must, of course, vary with 
the current rate of wages in the 
colony. 
No.4. A Hot- Water Company.— 
I do not think that population has 
become dense enough or rich enough 
to make the plan lately proposed for 
conveying sea-water from Brighton 
to London, and to other towns upon 
the line, pay. Fifty or a hundred 
years hence it may do so. I am 
much more sanguine of the success 
of a scheme for conveying hot water 
from the districts where coal is cheap 
along the lines of railroad to the 
towns of England, erecting pumping- 
engines at convenient distances to 
forward the water from point to 
point. Sea-water could only be used 
for bathing, and bathing is too much 
of a luxury to pay the purveyors. 
Not so with hot water, which has an 
almost unlimited application to bath- 
ing and to heating purposes, both in 
town and country. It is probable, 
too, that it might be supplied at such 
a price as to be largely consumed by 
the owners of steam-engines, instead 
of cold water, for feeding the boilers. 
The pipes being sunk two feet or so 
underground, would convert the earth 
immediately over and around them 
into one long forcing-bed, which 
might yield a variety of early pro- 
duce. The low cost of coal at the 
mine, and its high price in most of 
our large towns, really make this 
plan feasible enough,—quite as feas- 
ible as that other plan of supplying 
all the towns of England with gas 
manufactured at the source of supply 
of the raw material — coal. In this 
suggestion I am not altogether ori- 
ginal, as I have somewhere read that, 
upwards ofa thousand years ago, hot 
water was conveyed in earthen pipes 
through one of the cities of the East. 
No. 5. A National Pantheon.— 
I am not sorry that England has not 
yet built a National Pantheon. She 
as had, and still has, many better 
things to do; and, perhaps, if she 
began it before public opinion was 
ripe for it, it might be such an empty 
mausoleum as that in Paris. The 
Bavarian Walhalla is the sort of 
thing we should have when we have 
D 
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any thing. But we have our Houses 
of Parliament to finish first; and we 
must, as soon as they are built, erect 
a National Gallery. After that, per- 
haps, a Pantheon may be fairly looked 
for. Ido not advocate it out of vain- 
glory, though the recollection of the 
great names of England still without 
a monument or artistic record of any 
sort does not tend, at times, to puff 
one up with national conceit. No. 
I advocate it as a school for adults, 
and a lessonin history. Hitherto all 
our monumental efforts have been 
so irregular, and wanting in purpose 
and method, that I am fairly 
ashamed of them. To say nothing 
of our failures in stone, marble, and 
bronze out-of-doors, what we have to 
shew in-doors is sadly scattered and 
inappropriately placed. There is the 
Abbey, with its Poets’ Corner, and 
its monstrous monuments in the nave, 
and Watt stowed away in a narrow 
chapel at the side. ‘There is some- 
thing very scrambling inthat. Then 
the New Houses of Parliament are 
to form a second fragmentary Pan- 
theon for statesmen and warriors, 
and a sprinkling of men of science 
who could not be decently kept out. 
Then, again, there is the Guildhall, 
and the twopenny show at St. Paul's. 
Why should we not have some one 
building which might bring all such 
monuments for the future together 
with an aim and purpose? Iam no 
architect, but such a building has 
often risen before my mind’s eye with 
wonderful distinctness. King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, comes nearest 
to my conception of it. It should be 
a large central hall (I think the 
style should be Gothic), with lateral 
halls of the same shape, corresponding 
to the chapels of a Gothic cathedral, 
opening out of it by lofty arches. 
The acknowledged and undisputed 
head of each department of human 
knowledge and skill should stand as 
a colossal statue, each under his arch, 
distinctly visible both from the cen- 
tral hall and from the compartment 
over which he presides. Each com- 

artment should be adorned with the 

usts of a second class of worthies, 
each bust also on a pedestal; and 
those who had done subordinate but 
good service, deserving of honourable 
mention, should have their names 
inscribed upon the walls. The 
name, with the date of birth and death, 


adding, perhaps, a brief mention 
of the discovery, work, or achieve- 
ment which had rendered it famous, 
should appear on each tablet. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Har- 
vey, Locke, Bishop Butler, Wren, 
Cook, Howard, Adam Smith, Watt, 
Arkwright, Nelson, Wellington, 
Pitt, Jenner, Bell, Flaxman, Scott,— 
what heroes for full-length statues 
occur to the recollection at once, to 
say nothing of one or two still living 
who will not occupy a lower place! 
No nation under the sun, not even 
any two put together, can shew such 
a glorious list of immortal names. 
What a lesson in history, what an 
encouragement to patriotic exertion, 
what a pleasant lounge for idleness, 
this National Pantheon might be 
made! Would it not be possible to 
make it the centre to a group of 
buildings devoted to the purposes of 
science? This might be worth 
thinking about. 

No.6. The Revival of the Rod.— 
T have said that I was taught Latin 
and Greek, and compelled to write 
verses in unknown tongues, and to 
do a few other things of the same 
kind, ata large public school. Now, 
though I did not join much in the 
sports of my school-fellows, I had 
the best possible opportunities of 
knowing their sentiments. There 
was a great deal of flogging going on 
then — a great deal too much — but 
(and this is the point I want to insist 
on) I never heard a single boy speak 
of corporal punishment as a degrada- 
tion. We were very much afraid of 
it, and the fear kept us out of mis- 
chief. I can also speak from ex- 
—— of very young children, and 

can testify with confidence to the 
superiority of corporal punishment 
over ‘ reasoning with them,’ or scold- 
ing them, or putting them into a 
corner, or any other ingenious device 
for prolonging the torture of their 
own perverse and excited tempers. 
What the poor little things want is 
a help to the shedding of tears, which 
is their true relief from what the 
doctors call ‘determination of blood 
to the brain.’ But I wish particularly 
to insist on the revival of the rod as 
a State punishment,—the rod for 
boys, the ‘cat’ for men. [I like it as 
a punishment for many reasons. In 
the first place, mauvais sujets of all 
sorts fear it and dislike it. In the 
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second place, it is an antidote to that 
vain-glory which, strange to say, is 
a great inducement with many to 
crime. Nothing that I can conceive 
would be more suitable to the case 
of the physical-force Chartists. Did 
it not put an effectual stop to the 
pastime of shooting at the Queen ? 
Why should it not prove an equally 
efficacious remedy for Chartism ? 
Much of political disaffection is a sort 
of hypochondriacism, and it is for 
this reason that so many men who 
follow sedentary occupations, espe- 
cially tailors and shoemakers, are to 
be found among the Chartists. Such 
men are very great cowards, and I 
would answer for them that they 
would shrink from the idea of a 
whipping. I look upon corporal 
punishment also as a matter of eco- 
nomy. At present, when a man has 
robbed an honest citizen or half 
murdered a policeman, not only does 
neither party get any effectual re- 
dress, but society has to pay for 
clothing and feeding the fellow in 
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prison. As a rate-payer I protest 
against this; and I contend that the 
Government is bound to charge us 
the least possible sum of money for 
punishing offenders. At any rate a 
flogging may be fairly substituted 
for all short terms of imprisonment. 
It is a peculiarly appropriate punish- 
ment for able-bodied men and boys 
convicted of begging ; and if the silly 
people who give to beggars could be 
brought under the discipline of the 
lash, too, it would not be much 
amiss. But, seriously, this matter 
ought to be attended to. We are 
paying an enormous sum of money 
every year for feeding, clothing, and 
lodging people who ought to be 
whipped. Women present a diffi- 
culty ; but much might be done with 
them, as has been lately suggested,* 
by cutting their hair close for minor 
offences, and shaving their heads for 
more atrocious crimes. It is said that 
a good washing in cold water is a 
very effective punishment. If so, it 
is highly to be commended. 
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HIs is a most opportune publication, 
T and its materials are evidently 
drawn from real life. Baron von 
Sternberg has thrown into the form 
of a novel the passing events of the 
day, which he himself witnessed. 
The author, although not a Prussian 
by birth, takes deep interest in the 
glory of the Prussian name, and has 
a quick discerning eye for the follies 
of the modern Radical school. The 
absurdities of the good Berliners 
about the unity of Germany, and 
the farce of a German fleet, are most 
amusingly hit off. Womankind seem 
to have made themselves especially 
odious in Baron Sternberg’s eyes. 

The book itself, although cleverly 
written, bears evident marks of haste; 
the story is so poor, that we are 
tempted to wish the author had al- 
together omitted the plot, and given 
us merely the sketches of what he saw. 

The hero of the tale isan old Colonel 


* Evils of England, Social and Economical. 
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von Rechow, a retired officer, who 
throws up his half-pay in disgust at 
the conduct of the king in giving 
way to the Berlin mob, and who is 
driven to support himself and his 
daughter by selling his few remaining 
valuables. The struggles of this 
patriotic and heart-broken gentle- 
man, his conversational encoun- 
ters with low Radical propagandists 
and democratical ladies, his mourn- 
ing over the loss of a son who dis- 
appears mysteriously in early life, 
and who, of course, is found towards 
the end of the novel wounded, 
having fought on the side of the 
insurgents on the memorable 18th 
of March ; —these form the chief in- 
cidents of the novel. As is the case in 
most novels, all ends happily. The 
son is found, and reconciled to his 
father; and the daughter is happily 
married to an honourable and loyal 
officer. With these few words we will 
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dismiss the story, and proceed at once 
to introduce our readers to some of 
the characters in the book :— 


‘Is Colonel von Rechow at home ?’ 
asked a rough, blunt voice, in the pass- 
age. The door of the milliner’s shop 
opened, and Mademoiselle Rosa Scholz, 
a fattish woman of forty, made her ap- 
pearance. In her hand she held a cap 
made of tulle, trimmed with a wreath of 
jessamine ; and while she took a pin from 
between her lips, she said to the man in 
a peasant’s dress who made the inquiry,— 

‘ My friend, the colonel is not at home, 
but he will be in shortly. It is already 
past the hour when he generally comes 
in. 

‘I will wait, then,’ said the peasant. 

‘Come and see a man of the people,’ 
said Mademoiselle Rosa Scholz, turning 
to the bevy of young milliners who had 
been listening to the conversation. 
‘Here is one: gaze upon him with 
reverence.” 

‘Oh,’ said Betty, a little snub-nosed 
brunette, ‘ how good and wholesome it is 
to see such a sight, after one has looked 
till one was sick at the vain, empty, 
worn-out, and bloated aristocrats !’ 

‘ Madam,’ said the peasant, paying 
no attention to the giggling of the young 
milliners, ‘1 hear some one coming.’ 

‘Excellent man of the people,’ said 
Rosa, ‘ you are entitled to some compen- 
sation. Miss Betty, if you have any re- 
gard for me or my principles, go to this 
man and give him this halfpenny. But 
give it him with that grace, that je ne 
scais quoi, which those who are noble 
themselves can exercise towards others 
equally noble. You understand me. In 
these times the only way to do ourselves 
honour is by honouring the people ; or, 
as my Cousin Sigribi so beautifully ex- 
presses it, by bowing before the sove- 
reignty of the people. Go, therefore, and 
give it him before he rises from his seat 
and departs.’ 

Betty advanced to do her bidding. 
The peasant drew his brawny hands out 
of his pocket and exclaimed,— 

‘Stand off there! I see, miss, you 
have got about you those cursed gaudy 
rags |’ 

‘ Excellent, worthy man, these are 
the German national colours,’ said Rosa. 

‘I am a Pomeranian peasant,’ said 
Adam Braun, with a threatening air, 
* look you, and a good Prussian to boot. 
Do you understand me, now? Also am 
Ino beggar. I have plenty of bread and 
meat in my wallet, which I am bringing 
here for my son Will, who is in the 24th 
Regiment.’ 

‘The soldiers in Berlin want for no- 
thing,’ said the milliner. ‘We feed and 
support them.’ 
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‘ Myson,’ said the growling old peasant, 
‘ shall receive nothing from the hands of 
those ragamuffins who have deceived and 
bullied our king, and who have driven 
away our brave soldiers. He shall not 
take a morsel from you so long as an ear 
of corn grows in Pomerania, or a flitch of 
bacon can be cut from our old sow’s ribs. 


This angry conversation is inter- 
rupted by the opportune arrival of 
the colonel, who takes the old Po- 
meranian peasant up to his lodging 
over the milliner’s shop, where cer- 
tain important money matters are 
oa until the conversation is 
interrupted by the arrival of the old 
colonel’s daughter, Louise, who had 
come to request her father to escort 
her toa rich privy-councillor’s house, 
where,she had engaged herself as a 
humble companion. Father and 
daughter, on their way to their des- 
tination, step into an omnibus, and 
Baron Sternberg gives us 4 picture 
of modern Berlin manners :-— 

‘The omnibus was nearly full. On 
one side sat five young men in parti- 
coloured caps; their hair was long and 
shaggy ; their collars turned down ; their 
jackets, to which the German tricolour 
was appended, were absurdly short. On 
the other side sat a short man, dressed in 
a green frock-coat, covered with steel 
buttons, and wearing a grey-pointed hat. 
The latter did not utter a syllable, but 
took a good deal of snuff, and attentively 
examined his travelling companions from 
beneath his broad-brimmed beaver. The 
colonel and his daughter set themselves 
down by the little green man. Two of 
the students were smoking, although the 
practice is strictly forbidden in any public 
vehicle, but they utterly disregarded the 
remonstrances of the conductor. The 
demand, however, of the old colonel, who 
spoke in the manner of one having au- 
thority, extinguishes the pipes. 

A young girl now enters the om- 
nibus, and the students poke their 
fun at her. The scene ends by the 
Der-Freischiitz - looking individual 
robbing the colonel, and being de- 
tected in the act by the young girl 
whom Colonel Rechow had protected 
from the insults of the young Radical 
students. 

We must, however, from want of 
space, omit the scene at the privy- 
councillor’s table, in which Count 
Sternberg indulges in much good- 
humoured banter about the absurd 
topics which have roused the noisy 
patriotism of the modern Berliners, 
‘the unity of Germany,’ ‘the German 
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fleet,’ and the like; while we pre- 
sent our readers with a picture, no 
doubt drawn from the life, of the mode 
in which the Burgher Guard were 
wont to perform their onerous duties. 
Close by the guard-house a little 
barefooted lad had established a sort 
of ambulatory shop, consisting of a 
basket-full of songs and broadsides. 
These he distributed among the 
ae singing the while some 
ow ballad in praise of the burghers, 
and maligning the soldiers :— 


The guard-house, built in the noblest 
style of Grecian architecture by Schinkel, 
and admirably adapted for its purpose, 
glistened in the full mid-day light. The 
fine statues of Gniesenau and Schornhorst 
looked as imposingly down from their 
pedestals as if nothing new had happened 
in the area of the splendid square where 
stands the Opera-house. In this spot the 
city still looked like the Berlin of 1847, 
the glorious metropolis of a king fond of 
the arts, the abode of military glory and 
aristocratic pomp. The Opera-house stood 
there unchanged, with its Apollo, its nine 
Muses, and its tragic dramatists; so did 
the roccoco gable ends and pinnacles of 
the palace of Princess Amalie, the sister 
of Frederick, which has now been turned 
into the library. The grandiose front of 
the arsenal, the masterpiece of the ar- 
chitect Schliiter, still reared its head un- 
altered. The reddish walls of this proud 
building appeared to have forgotten the 
infamous attempt upon it some weeks 
back. They looked as proudly victorious 
and majestic as before ; but the heart of 
every true Prussian patriot beat quickly as 
he passed by the stonedeities who had wit- 
nessed the dastardly assault. This hand- 
some square was now as brilliant as ever. 
The palaceinhabited by one ofthe proudest 
princes and the most beautiful women of 
her day, likewise bore the same aspect as 
before. The hurricane had swept by, and 
left it unscathed. Nevertheless, the true 
patriot passed by its walls with an un- 
pleasant sensation. Here, likewise, there 
were things to be forgotten and forgiven ; 
and it was difficult so to do, because the 
wild mob which had done the mischief 
was composed of children of Berlin. Ne- 
vertheless, the handsome pile of build- 
ings glistened in the light of the mid-day 
sun as if nothing of the sort had happened. 

In front of the guard-house was to be 
seen an unusual, unseemly stir, totally 
out of place in a spot intended to promote 
order and security, and to display ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance’ of the army of a 
great capital. Instead of this nothing but 


a wild mass of men, with a goodly sprin- 
kling of womenand children, shewed them- 
selves, 


The guard was in the act of being 
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relieved, and the voice of the relief was 
plainly heard. The man spoke with an 
oldish cracked voice, occasionally broken 
by a husky cough. He was evidently 
unaccustomed to military duties of any 
sort. 

The captain of the guard came out. 
* How is this ?’ said he to his companion. 
‘The guard should consist of five-and- 
twenty men, and I can only see twenty.’ 


His companion shrugged his shoulders. 
The guard advanced, went through its 
manoeuvres, and then broke its ranks. 
Herr Sigribi took his post as sentinel. 
He looked anxiously towards the Linden, 
whence he apparently expected some one 
to come. 

At this moment the sergeant introduced 
a small bright-eyed man, with a scarlet 
face, to the captain of the watch. ‘ Cap- 
tain, this is Herr Plutzke, who has some- 
thing to communicate.’ 

‘Exceedingly glad to see you, Herr 
Plutzke; but it is not yourturn. We 
don’t want you again just now.’ 

‘I am come to replace Herr Wild- 
meyer. He begs to make his excuses; 
but the wine-shop is so full of customers, 
that it is impossible for him to come. 
But, to make up for his absence, he sends 
a bottle of champagne, and three bottles 
of red wine.’ 

Those round the captain laughed 
heartily ; but he himself said, with a 
serious air to the sergeant, ‘ If this hap- 
pens often with substitutes, we shall have 
nothing to shew when the king rides 
this way but wretched small old men. 
You may look out for another captain, 
I tell you: things become worse every 
day. The tall, able men, refuse to serve ; 
they are always too busy, and none but 
the most rubbishy small-fry come to 
keep guard. Goand ask that long fellow 
Lunel there why, in Heaven’s name, he 
wears those nankeen trousers |’ 

The sergeant delivered themessage, and 
returned with the answer, that ‘ It was 
no business of the captain’s. If they 
teased him again about such things, he 
would come on guard without any trou- 
sers at all.’ 

‘ Come, come, sergeant, you need not 
report every idle word these fellows say. 
Make haste and lay the cloth for break- 
fast ; the bottle of champagne you will be 
so good as to put by for my own private 
drinking.’ 

‘ But, unfortunately, people know that 
you have got it.’ 

‘ Never mind, they shall have a double 
allowance of beer. Do you think I will 
throw pearls before swine—champagne be- 
fore a pack of tinkers and tailors? How- 
ever, 1 will be even with Wildmeyer, and 
report him. This is the seventh week he 
has shirked duty.’ 
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‘I recommend you not to do so, cap- 
tain; you owe a long score there, and 
the fellow may make you book up. Ha, 
ha, that is the beauty of the system ! 
We learn to know each other on guard, 
and thus manage to square our accounts.’ 

‘ Well, well, go along about your busi- 
ness, sergeant.’ 

At this moment Mademoiselle Rosa 
Scholz was seen approaching. 

The captain observed her; so did the 
individual on guard. 

The captain told the sergeant to inform 
the lady, who seemed to have every in- 
tention of talking with the sentinel on 
guard, that such a proceeding was out of 
all order. 

The sergeant went on his errand, but 
was told by the sentinel that if the lady 
was in any way interfered with, he, Sig- 
ribi, would kick the sergeant out of the 
service. 

‘ But, Herr Sigribi, the captain F 

‘Give him my compliments, and tell 
him he is an ass.’ 

The captain leaves the spot in a fury. 
Herr Sigribi presents arms to Mademoi- 
selle Rosa Scholz, who playfully begs 
him to put down his weapon. 

‘My God!’ says the captain of the 
guard, ‘if the king were to happen to 
pass by at this particular moment! Here, 
sergeant, convey to the lady and to Herr 
Sigribi, the sentinel on guard, my invita- 
tion to come and breakfast in tie officers’ 
room.” 

So saying the captain rubbed his hands, 
rejoiced at having hit upon so good an 
expedient to avoid a public scandal. 

Sigribi is delighted, takes Rosa under 
his arm, and forces one Plutzke, called 
for his cowardice Lowenherz, or the lion- 
hearted, to take his turn as sentinel. 

The officers’ room sometimes looked 
like a shop, at other times like the tap of 
a pot-house. One individual had come 
laden with samples of cotton goods, and 
was bargaining with a Jew in one corner 
of the room; in another corner a wine 
merchant was tasting samples of wine 
with two others learned in the trade. 
Close by the stove sat a member of the 
National Assembly; his servant, who 
was on guard with him, was cleaning his 
boots, in order that he might appear 
decently dressed for that evening’s sitting. 
In the middle of all this the table was 
laid for breakfast: the three bottles of 
red wine, sausages, slices of ham and 
cheese, made a goodly show. Before his 
guests entered the room, the captain said, 
in the politest tone, to the dealer in 
cotton goods,— 

‘I think, my good friend, that you 
are fortunate enough not to be on guard 
to-day ?’ 

‘I have that good fortune,’ said the 
trader. 
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‘ You will excuse me, then, for saying, 
that I should be pleased if you could 
manage to conclude your business with 
the Jew in some other quarter. The 
officers’ room is not exactly the place for 
this purpose, and there is scarcely room 
here for us all.’ 

* Room, indeed! no, how should there 
be, if you allow every one to come in and 
make it a convenient house of call. As 
far as I am concerned I have only a few 
words to say to my friend, and I am not 
the least in your way.’ 

* You are not in the way—of course 
not!’ muttered the captain; ‘ but I 
wish you were at the devil.’ 

The captain equally failed in his at- 
tempt to get rid of the dealer in wines ; 
moreover, the member of the National 
Assembly gave no sign of moving, but 
seemed inclined to join the breakfast 
party. 


Meanwhile Sigribi and Rosa Scholz 
enter the room arm in arm. ‘ And 
so this is the officers’ room!’ said 
Rosa. ‘When the frivolous young 
Guardsmen lived in these rooms it 
was impossible for any decent young 
woman to be seen here,’ said Rosa, 
with a toss of her head. The break- 
fast proceeds swimmingly, the mem- 
ber of the National Assembly eats 
like an alderman, when a noise, which 
for some time had been heard in the 
street, now increases into an absolute 
uproar. The captain is called out. 


‘ Sir,’ says the sergeant, ‘ Plutzke’s 
wife is before the guard-ihouse: she is 
addressing the mob, and insists upon 
having back her husband, who, she says, 
is kept from her unjustly. There is a 
great row, and every one is laughing at 
her. Look, captain, there she stands, 
close by the piled arms, and the devil 
himself can’t get her from the spot.’ 


The captain comes in time to hear 
her peroration, and to witness the 
shouts of laughter with which it is 
received. He at length pacifies the 
woman and returns to the breakfast- 
table, where he finds that the mem- 
ber of the National Assembly has 
eaten up every thing, and the ser- 
geant has drunk the reserved bottle 
of champagne. 

Meanwhile the clubs had been 
busily at work ; journalists had been 
filling the minds of the ignorant peo- 
ple with all sorts of mischievous 
ideas; pamphlets had been distri- 
buted in all the low pot-houses. The 
agitation of foreign emissaries had 
been incessant. ‘These men worked 
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upon the worst passions of the mul- 
titude, and it was evident that their 
labours had not been in vain. Unfor- 
tunately, in the month of March there 
were many men out of work in Berlin, 
and to these the sowers of sedition 
chiefly addressed themselves. The 
students, always the first in all work 
of mischief, were heart and soul for 
the new state of things. The emis- 
saries of rebellion had long directed 
their chief efforts to seduce the sol- 
diers from their allegiance, but in 
vain. The agitators, however, by 
the middle of March, thought that, 
even without the soldiers, they had 
stirred the populace sufficiently to 
fit it for their purpose, and the re- 
volution was accordingly fixed for 
the 18th of March. 

The various Prussian regiments 
had left their barracks and taken up 
their appointed stations. The regi- 
ment of Guards occupied the palace ; 
the Riflemen defended the public 
buildings, the Bank, and the Admi- 
ralty; while the Huzzars in strong 
bodies patrolled the town in all di- 
rections. All this time a dense mass 
of human beings, in a state of great 
excitement, was swayed hither and 
thither like the waves of the sea. 

The king selected this moment to pro- 
mulgate his free institutions. A consti- 
tution was now to be given to his people. 

Freedom of the press was to be se- 
cured ; the people were to have the right 
of assembling to discuss political ques- 
tions ; the suffrage was to be extended. 

The king had long meditated this; he 
had made a point within himself to fulfil 
to the nation the promises made to it by 
his father. 

The privy council, the princes, and 
great officers of state, were assembled in 
the palace. In the course of the day the 
crowd in the palace increased. The more 
threatening the posture of affairs, the 
stronger was the impulse of every true 
patriot to be near the king. There were 
many, however, who sought safety under 
the egis of royalty. 

Every moment deputations arrived 
from the country. The confusion in the 
palace increased with the increasing tu- 
mult and pressure from without. 

Thus passed the first hours of the 
afternoon. 

A dense mass filled the square before 
the palace, and thronged more especially 
to the side looking towards the Kurfurs- 
ten bridge. Fresh streams poured con- 
tinually from the bridge. There was a 
dark, confused mass, a constant flux and 
reflux, of human beings, among whom 
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were to be seen here and there a man on 
horseback (it was impossible to tell whe- 
ther he belonged to the mob, or whether 
he were detained in his passage through 
the crowd). Several men, raised on the 
shoulders of their neighbours, were seen 
addressing the mob with burning words 
and excited action ; what these men said 
was not heard, owing to the muttered 
roar of the multitude. Groups of men 
clung like bees to the colossal lamp in 
the middle of the square, in order to have 
a good view of the whole scene. Every 
window that looked upon the square,— 
nay, even the roofs of the houses, were 
occupied with spectators. 

At this moment the king appeared at 
the balcony. There was at first a sound 
like distant-rolling thunder, which was 
followed by a death-like silence. 

Thousands of eyes were directed to one 
point, thousands of ears strained to catch 
the least sound which came from that one 
place. 

The king’s articulation was not clear ; his 
voice trembled, and he, whose words are 
generally so flowing, now hesitated in his 
speech : he was evidently struggling with 
some great inward emotion. His right 
hand leant for support on the stone work 
of the balcony, his left arm was crossed 
over his breast. The king gazed on all 
sides, and it was clear that he endea- 
voured to single out individual figures 
and groups from among the countless 
multitude. As he apparently failed in 
his object, he allowed his gaze to rest 
quietly on the mass of people. Never- 
theless, his eye was constantly turned 
towards some object in the direction of 
the bridge. Those immediately about 
the king—the adjutants, ministers, and 
courtiers—stepped back a few paces, and 
their figures crowded round the windows 
opening on to the balcony. 

Scarcely had the king ended his speech, 
when a loud and incessant hurrah arose 
among the multitude in front of him. 
Men mounted on the shoulders of their 
neighbours loudly pronounced the king’s 
name, and tendered him their thanks 
with expressions of profound gratitude. 

Suddenly a shot was fired—then fol- 
lowed a second, 


The king stepped back. Whosoever 
at this anxious moment happened to see 
the direction his eyes took might have 
observed that they again sought out a 
particular spot in thecrowd. This lasted 
but a moment; immediately afterwards 
those about the king’s person pressed 
round him, and he disappeared in the 
midst of the excited group formed on the 
balcony : the whole party retired to the 
interior of the palace. 


The window remained open; no one 
thought of shutting it. 
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There arose in the square below a 
confused and threatening howl. The 
enormous multitude endeavoured to sepa- 
rate. At this moment a stream of peo- 
ple was seen pressing forward from the 
bridge,—people who had not been pre- 
viously observed in the square. These 
were men in blouses, many of them in 
rags, with the wildest and most savage 
countenances; they were armed with 
hatchets and crowbars. These men in 
blouses rushed in among the mob, mak- 
ing the most fearful noises, more resem- 
bling the howling of wild beasts than 
any thing human. When this raging 
mass of men, who had been roused by 
every imaginable means into a state bor- 
dering on madness, reached the scene of 
action, individuals were seen, in different 
parts of the vast area, exclaiming, at the 
top of their voice,— 

‘Toarms! Defend yourselves! They 
are murdering us! Treason !’ 

These cries caused immense sensation. 
There was a violent struggle to gain the 
streets running into the square; many 
people fell, and were trampled beneath 
the feet of those rushing into the side 
streets: the howl and fearful cries still 
continued. 

The dragoons now made their appear- 
ance ; their orders were to clear the place, 
if possible, without using their weapons. 
At first no one in the palace could tell 
what had effected this sudden change, it 
was only the better informed who knew it ; 
the king was well aware of the object in 
view, and from what quarter the shots 
had come. While leaning on the balus- 
trade of the balcony his quick ear had 
detected words that betrayed the mur- 
derous intention, and which proceeded 
from the small knot of men he had before 
observed somewhat separated from the 
rest, and who had approached the palace 
from the direction of the bridge. He did 
not quail before the danger that seemed 
imminent ;—those around him were pale 
as death. 

‘ These men were strangers, they were 
none of my people,’ said the king to 
those immediately near him, ‘1 know 
it—I saw it.’ 

No one answered. In the next room 
there was a confused murmur. The 
queen had fainted ; people rushed to her 
assistance. Officers and ministers pressed 
into every corridor and passage of the 
palace. There was an appearance of 
business and haste ; the countenances of 
all present wore an expression of frensied 
terror, or of cold and determined anger. 
A small group of five or six officers were 
examining some of the pillars of the palace 
which had been struck by musket-balls. 


These fearful men in blouses were 
the levies raised by the littérateur 
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Weld, whose work now began. When 
some true patriots announced to 
Weld the gracious words that Frede- 
rick William IV. had addressed to 
the mob—the promise of a constitu- 
tion and the Jike—the conspirator 
coldly told them that a constitution 
was an idle dream,—that he wanted 
no longer to be a slave. He asked 
them if they remembered the fearful 
words, Jl est trop tard! He was 
interrupted by the rattling sound of 
musketry and the boom of artillery. 
The fight had begun in right earnest 
in thirty different quarters of the 
town. ‘To return, however, to the 
king's palace. 

A courtier, who was pacing up and 
down the now empty rooms in a state of 
painful suspense, approached the door 
of the king’s closet, which was shut. 
Placing his ear to the lock, he heard the 
following conversation :— 

‘ Sire, we must not waver—we must 
not give way. This rebellion must be 
nipped in the bud. Such words as have 
been addressed to your majesty cannot 
be allowed to pass unpunished.’ 

‘ Nay,’ was the reply, ‘such words 
were never yet heard in Prussia.’ 

There was now a long pause, during 
which the thunder of the artillery was 
heard. A voice then said,— 

‘ I would have the troops fight to the 
last drop of their blood: the town must 
be ours.’ 

‘ It is only a momentary infatuation, 
which will soon pass away: the people 
will recover their senses.’ 

There was some delay in the answer to 
these words. At length a voice, ex~- 
pressive of unwilling conviction, said,— 

* How can there be any possible doubt ? 
Every thing has been done according to 
a settled plan. Shall we shew any mercy 
to a pack of ruffianly cut-throats ?’ 

A gentle and trembling voice muttered 
something that the listening courtier 
could not catch, but which drew from the 
king a wild cry of deep emotion. 

Many ordinances were now issued ; 
generals belonging to the different divi- 
sions were announced ; deputations came 
hurriedly to speak to the king. The 
doors of the king’s cabinet, however, 
still remained shut. 

The hall was again empty, and the 
listener resumed his post at the door. 

The same gentle and trembling voice 
had again spoken, and had wrung from 
the king a new expression of deep and 
bitter anger. 

From the depth of the room was heard 
a voice, exclaiming,— 

* Every thing is lost!’ 

‘ As yet nothing is lost,’ replied some 
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one with a wild energy, that alarmed the 
courtier. 


The light step of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was now heard approaching the 
door of the king’s cabinet. The grey- 
headed courtier walked somewhat bent— 
his eye wandered here and there. He 
held in his hand a paper, which he hid 
on seeing the door open and the king 
come out of his cabinet. The king did 
not observe the old and learned courtier, 
who did not dare address his royal friend 
at a moment when he saw his face clouded. 
Humboldt stepped into a recess in a win- 
dow, and the king, without seeing him, 
passed and repassed the place repeatedly, 

The king bent his steps towards the 
great entrance. He heard the sound of 
voices in the anteroom; but he turned 
again from the door without opening it. 


The princess appeared on the threshold 
of the door of the cabinet. Her tall and 
slender figure was seen in the doorway, 
and attracted the king’s gaze. He stood 
still, and was about to address a few 
words to her, when the sight of a person 
behind her suddenly made the king turn 
hastily aside, and he again hurriedly paced 
up and down the hall. 

At this moment the anterooms were 
so over-crowded, that it was impossible 
any longer to keep back the mass of peo- 
ple wishing to see or speak to the king. 
He ordered the doors to be opened, and 
a stream of men of all ages and condi- 
tions flowed into the room. Among 
them were some boys and women of the 
lowest class, who threw themselves at 
his feet, or clung round his legs. There 
were likewise some men, who sought 
their beloved monarch’s countenance 
with eyes streaming with tears. The 
king looked round him with a cold and 
wandering gaze. He interrupted a depu- 
tation in the midst of its harangue, on 
perceiving the well-known person of the 
governor of Berlin, whom he beckoned 
towards him. The king took him to- 
wards the recess where stood the aged 
Humboldt ; and while a wild murmur 
arose in the hall, a compact column of 
officers formed round the spot where the 
king stood. The princess left the kiag’s 
cabinet, and, accompanied by some of her 
women, addressed the deputation herself 
—the princess constantly kept the king in 
view. 

In the middle of the throng pressing 
into the hall appeared a fresh deputa- 
tion, composed of the Berlin clergy, which 
attempted to come up to the spot where 
the king stood. Among them he recog- 
nised a worthy old ecclesiastic, and break- 
ing through the row of officers the king 
approached the deputation. Atthis mo- 
ment two other deputations forced them- 
selves upon the king. The officers en- 
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deavoured to make their way through the 
crowd in order to protect their sovereign. 


‘ Sire,’ exclaimed the venerable eccle- 
siastic, ‘spare the blood of your sub- 
jects | It is no longer acommon street row. 
I come from the scene of action, and 
with my own eyes I saw good patriots, 
noble beings, in the ranks of the com- 
batants. They are erring creatures,—they 
are blinded—but spare them, sire! Do 
your utmost to allay this ferment by fair 
means.’ 

The king answered, —‘ I am not aware 
of having given any one of my subjects 
just cause for this seditious behaviour. 
My conscience acquits me. I will have 
obedience. I am the king !’ 

The venerable ecclesiastic wrung his 
hands in grief. 

From the midst of a deputation that 
now entered a young man sprang for- 
ward, and exclaimed, with a voice almost 
choked by passionate emotion,— 

‘Sire, the burghers will defend them- 
selves to the last drop of their blood. 
They will not be the parties to give way. 
By heavens not they! They will be vic- 
torious. Bethink yourself, sire, what will 
then be your fate—the fate of your city?’ 

A wild shout of anger proceeding from 
those standing immediately near the king 
prevented the young man from continu- 
ing his speech. Again groups of people 
threw themselves, some at the feet of the 
king, others before the prince and the 
princess. Many of those who acted thus 
were woinen. 

At this moment Humboldt stepped 
forth from the recess, and this time he 
again had the paper in his hand. The 
king looked toward the spot where Hum- 
boldt stood, held the paper for a moment 
in his hand, and, without reading it, 
handed it to an adjutant near him, who 
filed it with some other papers which he 
carried under his arm. 

Humboldt cast one anxious glance at 
his lost paper, then another at his royal 
protector, and left the hall as lightly as 
he had entered it. Passing by the door 
of the king’s cabinet, he whispered to a 
huge broad - shouldered man, who ap- 
peared to be waiting for him,— 

‘It is in vain! He listens only to 
those who have obtained his ear.’ 

The king again entered his cabinet. 
The governor was about to follow him. 
An adjutant stepped up and whispered 
in his ear,— 

‘ His majesty has appointed a successor 
to your post.’ 

‘ Where is the order?’ said the aston- 
ished governor, stepping back a pace or 
two. 

‘ Here,’ said a minister, shewing him 
a paper on which the king had written 
his name, and the ink was scarce dry. 
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The general turned and quitted the 
room. 

‘Stop a moment, stop a moment,’ ex- 
claimed some one who hurried after him. 
‘We have lost our ground for the mo- 
ment; but we must hope in a short time 
to be again at the helm. Look at your 
successor! he is on the point of entering 
the king’s cabinet.’ 

A man with a bold, confident air, on 
whose brow was indelibly written the 
habit of command, passed at this mo- 
ment. The princess stepped on one side 
as the general passed by and bowed to 
the prince, who seized and pressed his 
hand. The order now was given from 
all quarters to continue the contest with 
the utmost vigour. The thunder of 
the heavy artillery was heard booming 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
palace. The women quitted the hall with 
wild expressions of horror and anger : 
the men followed their example, and the 
hall speedily became empty. 

It was now one o’clock in the morn- 
ing .... At this moment the queen hur- 
ried through the hall on her way to her 
own rooms. The equerry followed and 
ordered her travelling carriage to be got 
ready. A voice was heard calling after 
her, but she continued her flight without 
stopping. 

The ordinances came and were re- 
ceived by the generals, who were accom- 
panied by two of the ministers. 

While this was going on in the hall, a 
short but violent altercation took place 
in the king’s cabinet. 

‘I can no longer bear this horrible 
firing,’ exclaimed the king, almost. be- 
side himself with passion and fatigue. 
‘ It shall cease.’ 


Pale with anxiety, and scarce having 
the power to master his feelings, the 
general was yet able to preserve a cool, 
collected military deportment. ‘ Sire,’ 
said he, ‘think of the consequences if 
we give the order to the troops to retire ! 
The order is soon given—I will answer 
for it, sire, that your brave soldiers, em- 
bittered as they are by the brutal obsti- 
nacy of the seditious rabble, will, never- 
theless, put up their weapons, and quit 
the field in which as yet they have been 
victors. But whom shall we trust when 
they are gone ?’ 

The king answered, ‘I will have 
peace.’ 

A man now approached the minister 
and whispered to him, ‘ Shall I do it ?’ 

‘We cannot yet venture. Did you 
not hear what was said ?’ was the reply 
he received. 

‘ Perfectly ; but they will require a 
written order.’ 

‘Oh! as if there was any time for 
written orders. At the barricades peo- 
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ple hear ill, and see worse. Make haste : 
bid fifty fellows hasten in all directions.’ 


‘Sire, I wait your orders,’ said the 
general. But the king retired into his 
cabinet without giving any. 

The general shrugged his shoulders, 
and exchanged glances with the prince. 
The general examined with a searching 
and severe look the minister and the 
group that surrounded him. 


There was a profound silence in the 
hall, and a sort of oppression was felt by 
all: the opening or shutting of a win- 
dow, or any accidental noise, painfully 
excited the nerves of all present. 

The queen’s women, and those of the 
princess, had again entered the hall. 
The whole of the royal family, excepting 
the prince and the princess of Prussia, 
who were still in the king’s cabinet, were 
now assembled there ; and a few ques- 
tions were asked of this general, or that 
minister, by some of the most anxious 
spectators. 

Suddenly there was very great excite- 
ment. This was caused by the arrival 
of some men, who announced that the 
military had ceased fighting. 

‘ Treason !’ exclaimed some, while 
others answered,—‘ Nay, not so; they 
received orders to leave Berlin. The 
mutineers required it, as they would not 
otherwise quit the barricades.’ 

‘The mutineers ?’ said some one: 
* you mean the burghers.’ 

‘Traitors ! villains !’ exclaimed some 
one with a voice of thunder, close by the 
king’s cabinet. ‘ We are all lost, since 
we have resigned ourselves basely into 
their hands.’ 

The governor of Berlin quitted the 
hall, followed by his adjutants and of- 
ficers. They were pale as death; and 
one young officer of the Guards exclaim- 
ed,— 

‘ It is impossible ! The king can 
never have given such an order.’ 


The troops are ordered to quit 
the palace, which they do with bit- 
ter feelings of regret ; and the rabble 
pours into every court with a wild 
shriek of triumph. The chief object 
of their search was the Prince of 
Prussia, whom the low populace 
hated. The prince, however, had 
already — from Berlin; and 
for two whole days, from Saturday 
morning until Tuesday, the town 
was a prey to the most complete 
anarchy. This confusion was not 
allayed by a manifesto which the 
king unadvisedly published ‘to his 
dear Berliners.’ The moment cer- 
tainly was not propitious for bandy- 
ing about terms of affection ; and the 
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Berliners found ample materials for 
the exercise of their wit. 

The morning of the 19th March 
found the monarch of Prussia drag- 
ged several steps down from his high 
pedestal. The soldiers had been sent 
out of Berlin, and their arms were 
delivered up into the hands of the 
burghers. Weld, a journalist—in 
Sternberg’s novel the prime mover 
in the insurrection—says with a 
sneer :— 


‘The burghers! Oh, we shall soon 
have done their business. Say rather, 
the weapons are in our hands, and we 
shall know how to make use of them. 
The devil! this night’s work brings us 
by a salto mortale much nearer the hea- 
ven of our boldest aspirations.... And 
the students, I hear great things of them : 
some of them, too, are superb writers : 
Mirabeaus in their way—exactly what 
we want. Every thing must now be set 
in motion to prevent men from coming 
to their senses .. . . The French also, we 
must give them their due, they have good 
ideas. Confess now, would any one 
of us have invented the ‘ two chance 
shots?’ These decided the matter. The 
king appears—concedes every thing de- 
manded by these ridiculous, mealy- 
mouthed patriots, who see no further 
than their nose. The affair was over, 
the State saved, and secured for some 
time to come, and we might have gone 
home empty-handed. The barricades 
would have been constructed in vain ; the 
revolution was quietly shelved. The town 
was full of rejoicing ; the king more be- 
loved than ever! when, suddenly, ‘ the 
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two chance shots,’ the cry ‘ The soldiers 
are butchering us! murdering defence- 
less burghers !—Treason!’ Withthis shout 
our fellows rush through the streets and 
rouse even the mealy-mouthed patriots 
to a state of desperation .... You see, 
these ‘two chance shots’ we owe to our 
foreign friends. It was an accident that 
had already answered its purpose in 
Paris.’ 


What followed is matter of his- 
tory. On the 19th March the bo- 
dies of the slain were placed in some 
carts, and carried in triumph to the 
palace —the ghastly wounds pur- 
_ exposed to view—the king 

imself being forced to be present 
at the loathsome spectacle. The se- 
cond grand mistake committed by 
the king on the same unlucky da 
was his ride through Berlin wit 
the German national colours fixed to 
his button-hole, when, absurdly 
enough, a monarch whose crown 
was actually tottering on his head 
was hailed as Emperor of Germany ! 
An emperor, at whose side rode a 
liberated convict, and people from 
the dregs of society! The bitterness 
of that day will long be remembered 
in Berlin. 

Such is the picture—true or not 
we will not pretend to decide—pre- 
sented to us by Baron Sternberg, of 
the species of terrorism exercised 
over the entire population of Berlin 
by a few Radical journalists, stu- 
dents, and foreign propagandists. 


AN EVENING’S ROMANCE. 


(pas draw the curtain’s fold, 

J For the night is bitter cold ; 
Earth and sky alike are dreary, 
And my heart and eyes are weary 
Of the mist that clung all day 
(Like a veil of saddest grey, 

Heavy and funereal,) 

O’er the ash-trees, bare and tall, 
O’er the dark green firs, that stand 
Like grim mourners, hand in hand, 
Round about an open tomb, 
Saddened with a changeless gloom. 
Iam weary of the sight 

Of those larch-boughs long and light, 
Waving, waving to and fro, 

With a motion sadly slow, 

While the wind sighs out amain, 
Like a human soul in pain. 


As upon some sandy shore 

When the tempest’s rage is o’er, 
And the breeze’s trumpet-tone 
Sinketh to a whispered moan, 

Some pale form may lie outspread, 
Lone, and ocean-stained, and dead,— 
Some young girl, whose flowing hair 
Strewn in mournful beauty there, 
(When the waters come and go 
With a tranquil ebb and flow), 
Rises on each wavelet’s crest, 

Drops when sinks the wave to rest, 
Even so those branches bare, 

Float upon the moaning air. 


We will turn from thoughts like this 
To a fairy realm of bliss— 
We? Alas! Iam alone! 
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He, whose voice’s kindly tone 

Aye responded to mine own, 
anders far away ; and those, 

Who from dawn to daylight’s close, 

Flitting oft from room to room, 

Chased away the wintry gloom 

With the music of their feet, 

And the sound of laughter sweet ; 

Those gay sprites, those children fair, 

Bright-haired, blue-eyed, laughing 

air 

(She ike ready fancy still 

Summons blithest scenes at will, 

Hears the swallow’s coming wings, 

Sees gay flowers and summer things, 

Where my sad eye only sees 

Withered plants and leafless trees ; 

And that younger one, so bright 

With her spirit’s sunny light, 

That a stranger's eye will dwell 

On her face, as if the spell 

Of her happy beauty won 

Ev'ry heart it shone upon) ; 

Each within her little nest 

Lieth wrapt in joyful rest. 

Yet, to-night, with spirit free, 

Lone and silent though I be, 

I will dream a poet’s dream, 

Sitting by the fire’s red gleam. 

I will gaze with joyful glance 

On the woods of old Romance,— 

Those wild woods that never fade, 

Flinging everlasting shade 

Over paths of living green, 

Winding, hoary stems between ; 

Leading oft to nooks apart, 

Where no sunbeam e’er can dart 

Through the leafy screen above, 

Whence the voice of hidden dove 

Low replieth to the fall 

Of the waters musical 

Welling from a fountain clear, 

Calmly glad as all things near. 


* * * * 


Now along a pathway wide 
(Whence diverge on either side 
Lesser paths, with flowers bestrown, 
Or with burnished moss o’ergrown), 
Comes a war-horse’ stately tread : 
High he rears his graceful head, 
And the grass is flecked below, 

As he moves, with foam like snow. 
Sleek his coat, and black as night, 
Save that one small star of white 
Gleams upon his brow: dark red 
Are his housings, thickly spread 
With a maze of golden thread ; 

On his bridle glitter fair 
Wroughten gold and broid’ry rare. 
Bears he forth a youthful knight, 
Armed and ready for the fight. 
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He in garb of mail is drest, 

And above his jewelled crest 
Milk-white plumes are floating free, 
Stainless as his fame can be. 

O’er the dappled turf he rides, 

And anon a sunbeam glides 
Through the boughs above his track, 
And its light is given back 

By his armour’s dazzling sheen ; 
Then through depths of shade serene, 
Where dark cedars o’er them bend, 
Steed and rider calmly wend. 


Now, in thought, some long- past 
fight 

Flashes o'er the warrior’s sight, 

And his lance he proudly shakes, 

While a muttered war-cry breaks 

From his parted lips; and now 

Dear remembrance of the vow, 

Uttered by a voice as sweet 

As the hidden streams that fleet 

Where the shadow deepest lies, 

Bringeth softness to his eyes. 

While his heart with fondness thrills, 

At the thought of those far hills, 

Where the lady of his heart 

In her sadness dwells apart. 

Suddenly a bitter wail 

Rises on the summer gale. 

Bound to succour all who need, 

Lo, the knight hath turned his steed 

Down a walk bestrewn with showers 

Of the linden’s yellow flowers ! 

Dim the light that passeth through 

Interwoven branch and bough ; 

Heavy is the air beneath 

With the blossoms’ scented breath ; 

Drowsy with their toil the bees 

Hang in clusters on the trees, 

Moving on, from time to time, 

With their pleasant summer chime, 

Answered by a merry note 

From the leaf-hid cuckoo’s throat. 


Soon, beyond the linden shade, 
Sees the knight a turfy glade, 
Folded in with mountain peaks, 
Down whose sides in glitt’ring streaks 
Many a singing streamlet flows : 
In the midst, in still repose, 
Lies outspread a crystal pool, 
And within its waters cool, 
Mirrored sleeps the quiet sky ; 
And a pearly cloud sails by,— 
E’en as if an angel flew 

O’er the depths of calmest blue. 


But a woful sight is now 

Neath the cedar’s whisp’ring bough ; 
Stretched upon the turf lies one 
Whose last battle-deed is done. 
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Falls the red sword from his hand, 

Broken like a willow-wand ; 

Ilelm and breastplate, all unbound, 

Lie beside him on the ground ; 

And the life-blood welleth slow 

From a wound upon his brow. 

At his head a lady fair, 

Kneeling, with her long bright hair, 

Strives to staunch the wound—in 
vain ! 

Gasping sigh and sob of pain 

Echo back her saddest fear, 

And she feels that death is near. 

Wildly weeps she in her woe, 

O’er Ais face the hot tears flow ; 

Yet he speaks no loving word,— 

He whose heart was ever stirr'd 

By the lightest grief that stole 

O'er the sunshine of her soul! 


Swift the wand’ring knight draws 
nigh, 

Gazing with a pitying eye 

On the lady’s tear-stain’d cheek ; 

Words of cheer he fain would speak, 

But he feels how vain they were 

In that hour of wild despair. 

Quickly from his steed he springs, 

Lance and shield aside he flings, 

And the scarf his lady wove 

(Precious token of her love) 

From his gallant breast unwinds, 

And about the stranger binds. 

Vain his care—he writhes no more— 

One deep sigh and all is o'er! 


Then he strives with gentle speech 
That sad lady’s ear to reach, 

Praying her, in brief, to tell 

How such cruel hap befell ; 

And, at last, in accents weak, 

Strives she all the truth to speak, 
Pausing many a time to weep 

O'er her hero's bloody sleep. 

Tells she how for many a day 

They had wandered, blithe and gay ; 
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Tells she how her sire held sway 
O’er a lovely land that lay 

On the sunny Indian shore ; 

Tells she how that warrior bore 
From her gentle mother’s side 
Her, his fond and wedded bride. 
Wrought he many a deed of fame 
For the love of his dear dame ; 
Strong and ready was his arm, 
Rescuing the weak from harm, 
Laying oe each wicked wight, 
As became a stalwart knight. 
But, at last, a paynim bold, 

With a shield of fretted gold, 
And a lance of magic might, 

Met him there in deadly fight : 
Powerless the paynim’s arm, 

But for help of magic charm ; 
Strong in that unearthly strength, 
He had won the day at length. 
Bent he o’er his prostrate foe, 
When the lady’s shriek of woe 
Brought the Flow’r of Knighthood 


near, 

And the caitiff fled in fear 

(Warned of old to keep aloof 

From that armour, magic-proof). 
* * * * 


Hark, the clock !—an hour hath sped, 
And my sunny dream is fled,— 
Fled while I as yet could see, 
Dimly, how the end would be; 
Ere the knight had laid the corse 
Gently on his own war-horse, 

And had pass’d adown the dell 

To a holy hermit’s cell ; 

Ere the hermit’s cares had shewn 
Life, in truth, was not yet flown,— 
And the lady’s tears fell fast, 
When the hour of woe was past,— 
Weeping more in joy’s excess 
Than she'd wept in bitterness! 
Pass’d those phantoms of the brain, 
Never to be seen again,— 

Save, perhaps, in dreamy trance, 
"Mong the woods of old Romance! 


SNOW PICTURES. 


BY LIEUTENANT MICHAEL SOUTH. 


\ DEAR ——,—In giving you an 
account of my hibernation, I 
shall endeavour to bear in mind that 
Iam trying to depict scenes of which 


ou can have no previous idea. The 
ife I led for a month was so unique, 
80 utterly at variance with the rest 
of my existence, that I then received 


a set of impressions which will stand 
apart in - memory for life, and 
these I shall try to convey to you as 
far as description will stand for 
reality. 

In the middle of February, 1845, 
I set out for Montreal, in company 
with Jenkin of the —th. 
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You recollect Jenkin ?—an in- 
dividual who may be looked upon, 
in his foibles, as the epitome of the 
subaltern’s world; but, for good- 
nature and good temper, Jenkin is 
one in a thousand. He entered the 
army, I believe, upon principle, it 
being his impression that not to array 
such a figure as he conceives him- 
self to possess in uniform, would be 
an abuse of the gifts of Nature; an 
opinion in which he was backed by 
his mamma, and several maiden 
aunts. But his moral conformation 
is no less suited to barrack-life than 
his physical. He has strong pre- 
possessions in favour of clay pipes ; 
and would probably not condescend 
to enter Paradise, if admission were 
offered him, unless assured of finding 
good stout in that region. He walks 
about the barracks all the morning 
in anextraordinary hat and no braces ; 
and, after mess, puts a pea-coat over 
his uniform, and sallies forth on 
excursions of a disreputable na- 
ture. His chimneypiece is orna- 
mented with meerschaums, scientifi- 
cally browned, and he devotes a vast 
portion of his time to the cutting up 
of cavendish tobacco. He also bets 
occasionally on sporting events. I 
met him on the road to Epsom in a 
dog-cart on the last Derby day be- 
fore I left England, when he in- 
formed me with immense glee that 
he had backed a dark horse, which 
he was assured by a knowing particu- 
lar friend of his was booked to win. 
The dark horse, however, sticking 
resolutely to his character as a dark 
horse, never emerged from his ob- 
scurity, and my friend Jenkin lost 
his money. It was as much, too, as 
he could afford. But he told me of 
his ill luck—of his being, as he 
classically termed it, ‘d—d hard up,’ 
with as much gaiety as if he had 
won a thousand pounds. If Jen- 
kin's soul is not superior to the rubs 
of Fortune, his spirits are. 

At five o'clock in the morning, on 
Valentine’s day, the mail drove up 
to my door, with Jenkin seated 
in it. It was very cold, and snow- 
ing thickly, so that his portman- 
teau, which had not been strapped 
on two minutes, was covered with 
snow an inch deep; so was the roof 
of the sleigh, and the horses, natu- 
rally bay in colour, were white all 
over. Can you fancy such a couple 
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of lunatics, leaving all the comforts 
of warm, saug rooms, comfortable 
beds, excellent dinners, and smiling 
‘ muffins,’ to drive nearly three hun- 
dred miles over infamous roads, and 
afterwards to spend a month in the 
snow, cold, sleepless, and hungry, all 
for the satisfaction of being able to 
say we had not left Canada without 
killing a moose ? 

Jenkin was dozing, but woke up 
on my entrance. ‘ Devilish accom- 
modating of the mail,’ said he, ‘to 
come to the door for us; I should 
like to see an English mail do that.’ 

Now, when I speak of the Quebec 
mail, you mustn't run away with the 
idea of a handsome well-hung coach, 
with four spanking bays, and a man 
on the box with ever so many capes 
to his coat ; and a guard behind with 
a straight-brimmed hat, and a talent 
for blowing the bugle. Imagine 
rather a small sedan-chair, with the 
back painted red and the royal arms 
depicted thereon, drawn by two 
horses, tandem, in very indifferent 
harness, and driven by a Canadian 
in a hooded grey coat, bound at 
the waist with a red sash. The 
vehicle is intended to hold four pas- 
sengers, who sit two and two all 
facing the horses: the driver stands 
on a foot-board in front. Though 
both Jenkin and myself are an 
thing but corpulent, and, indeed, 
would together only make a respect- 
able middle-aged man if rolled into 
one, we found considerable difficulty 
in wedging ourselves into the back 
seat, and having done so, could not 
move hand or foot, except by mutual 
consent. The reason for making 
these sleighs so narrow and for driv- 
ing them tandem, is, that if wider, 
they could not pass one another on 
the track ; and should you leave this 
beaten track in the middle of the 
road, your horse goes into the snow 
nearly up to his back. 

I oa travelled many doleful 
journeys as regards weather, roads, 
and accommodation; but never one 
in which the three combined in 
such a determined manner to create 
the extreme of discomfort. There 
was a snow-storm whistling right 
through the sleigh from end to end, 
so that the front of each of our 
blanket coats formed a solid breast- 
— of ice, on which a tilter might 

ave splintered his lance; the road, 
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being much worn since the last fall 
of snow, consisted of a succession of 
holes, through which we floundered 
with such an uneasy motion as very 
soon made me as sick as ever I was 
at sea in a gale. So we travelled on, 
in a dozing state, unable quite to 
wake up, but having a dreamy per- 
ception that we were being snowed, 
and frozen, and thumped, and 
shaken, till we stopped to breakfast 
at an inn on the other side of the 
Ottawa. 

All Canadian country inns are 
alike. They are built of wood, 
painted red or blue, and surrounded 
with a balcony on a level with the 
ground-floor, which is raised two or 
three feet. The inside is warmed by 
stoves, which give out a great deal of 
heat, but of a close, unpleasant kind. 
However, you are too iad to get heat 
of any kind to grumble at the quality 
of it. There is always plenty to eat, 
but the habitants put so much butter 
and grease in their dishes as to sicken 
any stranger except, perhaps, a Lap- 
lander. The man who has learned 
to relish his food at a Canadian inn, 
will scarcely object to a breakfast of 
train-oil and tallow-candles. 

Our way after this lay, for a con- 
siderable distance, along the river ; 
I don’t mean along the bank, but on 
the river itself, which is covered with 
snow, and winds among the hills like 
a great white sheet. The country 
around is smooth as satin; no rug- 
gedness—no corners—for the snow, 
in its insinuating way, has crept into 
each crevice and filled it up, bringing 
every thing to a level in the most 
democratic manner, so that there is 
nothing to be seen on the landscape 
more harsh or abrupt than the gentle 
undulations of a virgin’s bosom. 
(Here observe I am but inverting 
an ancient simile, for sentimen- 
talists have for ages been in the 
habit of comparing a woman's bosom 
to snow.) ‘The scene is so smooth, 
80 silent, so dreary, and so exceed- 
ingly chill, that if a perspiring 
nabob at Calcutta, in the dog-days, 
could only catch one glimpse of it, 
his teeth would chatter. The roofs 
of the few houses which lie scattered, 
at long intervals, on the bank, are 
covered with snow many inches deep ; 
and the eye rests on nothing but 
er tches of firs and pines of a 

lueish hue, standing out from the 
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white surface in boldest relief, like 
blots on the copy-books of our school- 
days. 

The road on the river was very 
good, and Jenkin and I were just 
congratulating ourselves on the 
smooth manner in which we glided 
along, when suddenly the vehicle 
dropped on one side in such a way as 
would have made us fancy a wheal 
had come off, if sleighs had wheels, 
and then stuck fast. At the same 
time a gurgling and splashing of 
water was heard, announcing that we 
had gone through the upper crust of 
ice. Jenkin and I got out in all 
haste ; but a corpulent passenger who 
attempted to follow us stuck fast by 
the waist, and struggled himself into 
an incipient apoplexy, his countenance 
shewing, by its intensity of horror, 
how strong were his objections to a 
watery grave. The driver, however, 
took it very coolly, and appeared to 
regard it as quite an ordinary occur- 
rence; which, indeed, it was, as we 
very soon discovered. 

We put our shoulders manfully to 
the sleigh, and pushed and tugged, 
but not an inch would it stir. The 
driver tried every species of expostu- 
lation with his horses ; from Marchez 
donc! the ordinary term of persua- 
sion in Canada, which is equivalent 
to ‘Get up with ye—go along!’ to 
the most recondite profanities in the 
French language. But there we 
might have spent the day, up to our 
knees in wet snow, had not Provi- 
dence sent us a good Samaritan in a 
carriole, who hooked on his nag in 
front of ours; and then, amongst the 
whole of us, we extricated the sunken 
runner of the sleigh, and went on 
our way. 

The whole of our journey to Que- 
bec was a repetition of these incidents, 
—sometimes shaken to pieces over 
the rough road, sometimes stopping 
at a little greasy oven of an inn, 
sometimes upsetting. On these latter 
occasions the whole population of the 
neighbourhood would turn out and 
assist by uttering the most frightful 
oaths, but did not help us in any 
other way. 

We spent a morning in escalading 
the streets of Quebec, and in the 
afternoon crossed the St. Lawrence. 
This was a most singular, and rather 
hazardous, voyage; the river was 
filled with vast plains of broken ice, 
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which were carried down by the cur- 
rent at the rate of six miles an hour. 
We took our seats in the stern of a 
long canoe, formed of a large hol- 
lowed tree, and termed a ‘ dug-out ;’ 
eight boatmen placed themselves for- 
ward, and paddled us into mid-stream. 
Here we encountered a piece of ice, 
on which the boatmen sprang, and, 
seizing the canoe, dragged us on to, 
and across it; launching her again 
on the other side, and springing 
simultaneously on board at the right 
moment. A Frenchman crossed with 
us, who kept up our spirits on the 
passage by relating how a canoe had 
upset the preceding year, in attempt- 
ing to cross, and a female passenger 
was completely guillotined between 
two pieces of ive, her head remaining 
on the top, and her body being carried 
down the stream. 

From Point Levi we went to St. 
Francis, a village about sixty miles 
off, on the banks of the Chaudiére 
river, where we were to find our 
Indians. The village consists of a 
line of houses, three or four miles 
long, the buildings standing a hun- 
dred yards or more apart from each 
other : if it could be seized at each 
end and pushed together like a tele- 
scope, it would make a community 
of respectable size, but, sown broad- 
cast as it is, it has not the look of a 
village. Here, at Bolduc’s inn, we 
awaited the arrival of our guides, who 
consisted of an Indian, a half-breed, 
and a French Canadian, and next day 
we set out on our hunt. 


And now that I have got you 
fairly started, I will describe the rest 
of my temporary associates. 

The master-spirit of the hunt was 
a tall Indian, known among the Ca- 
nadians as Jean Baptiste ; but having 

an reality a most unpronouncable In- 
dian name, signifying ‘ dweller in the 
woods.’ He was very gaunt, had a 
small head, and a face consisting prin- 
cipally of mouth and cheek-bone; 
the remaining features occupying so 
unreasonably small a space, that his 
eee would have been be- 
nefited by the passing of an agrarian 
law, giving each a fairer share. In 
the heart of the forest, forty miles 
from any habitation, he appeared 
perfectly at home, and made fe way 
from one point to another with un- 
erring certainty, having nothing to 
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guide him but his acquaintance with 
the general aspect of the woods, 
which, being five or six feet deep in 
snow, appeared to me every where 
pretty much alike, and almost devoid 
of distinctive character; and he was 
capable of enduring immense fatigue. 
He used his axe with wonderful 
dexterity, making it, and an absurd- 
looking pocket-knife, serve for a 
whole set of carpenter's tools. He 
was very willing and good-humoured. 
He talked Indian and French fluently, 
but played the deuce with the English 
language; being totally unaware of 
the existence ofa feminine and neuter 
gender in that tongue, he called every 
thing ‘he,’ even his wife. I asked 
him once if his helpmate (an Indian 
like himself) spoke Indian. ‘No, 
said Baptiste, with a gesture of con- 
tempt; ‘he can’t talk Indian; he 
can't talk noting but French.’ 

The half-breed’s name was Louis 
da Fini; his mother had been, as he 
termed her, a sauvagesse, and his 
fatherarenchman. He was a most 
truculent-looking savage, his face 
was deeply fretted with the small- 

x; and his complexion appeared as 
if the European and aberiginal co- 
lours had never blended, producing 
something the effect of a custard pud- 
ding which has been spoilt by the soot 
falling down the chimney. His cos- 
tume was an old cloth capand a grey 
frieze coat, with immense pockets, so 
ingeniously placed, that, when the 
garment was buttoned, he couldn't 
get any thing into or out of them, not 
even his hands. His acquaintance 
with English was exceedingly limited, 
being confined entirely to a few of 
the most horrible oaths in that lan- 
guage ; he also swore very fluently 
in French, and made use of some 
curious metaphysical execrations. 
Asa hunter he was good for nothing, 
invariably losing his way when sepa- 
rated a hundred yards from the party; 
nor was he a very eligible retainer in 
any other respect, being disposed to 
be mutinous and irascible on small 
provocation, and to make himself 
generally useless. 

The Canadian was a little stupid 
man, very timorous in disposition, 
called Boniface, shortened by his 
intimates into Face. He was engaged 
to accompany the expedition for the 
purpose of cooking our dinner and 
cutting firewood while we hunted, 
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and assisting to carry our chattels 
and necessaries. These were packed 
on thin pieces of wood, about two 
feet wide and seven or eight long, 
rounded into a curve at one end to 
facilitate the drawing of them along 
the surface of the snow, called tubo- 
gins. We had three of them closely 
packed, which were usually drawn by 
our three retainers. On the line of 
march Baptiste always went first, 
drawing his tabogin, generally the 
most heavily laden of the three; 
then came Boniface, tugging with 
- will at his; and, lastly, Mr..da 
‘ini, who always manceuvred to get 
into the rear in order that the others 
might act as pioneers, and clear the 
way for him. He generally went along 
in a very leisurely manner, lagging 
considerably behind, except when any 
body was looking at him, when he 
would tug and strain like a grey- 
hound strugglingin the leash. Jenkin 
and myself marched untrammelled, 
clad each in a coat made of a blan- 
ket ornamented with scarlet cloth at 
the shoulders, and bound at the waist 
by red sashes (mine of common stuff, 
but Jenkin’s, with his usual dandyism, 
grandly embroidered and beaded), in 
which were stuck our hunting-knives, 
in deer-skin sheaths, and our axes, 
—the former in front, the latter be- 
hind; our guns, defended from the 
snow by waterproof wrappers, were 
slung at our backs. The whole party, 
of course, walked on snow-shoes, 
without which every step would have 
sunk us to our hips. Then there 
were three dogs ; — Tip, a fine brin- 
dled deer-hound, which Jenkin had 
purchased from an Indian in Upper 
Canada, and two animals belonging 
to Baptiste, —one, a prick-eared cur, 
called Matahonta (signifying, in the 
Micmac tongue, the devil), was held 
in great esteem by his proprietor, 
who spoke of him as a most valuable 
animal. On inquiry I found that 
the creature's reputation was founded 
on the fact of his having once killed 
a sheep, — a qualification which, in 
any civilised community, would in- 
fallibly have procured him a halter. 
The other, Chiboule by name, a 
miserable-looking devil, with his tail 
for ever between his legs, was vilified 
on all occasions, and Matshonta 
lauded at his expense, he having 
never, as I infer, made himself a re- 
putation by converting sheep into 
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mutton: he was principally remark- 
able for his predatory habits, and 
robbed us of our provisions with as- 
tonishing dexterity. Both curs ap- 
peared additionally plebeian by con- 
trast with the aristocratic Tip. 
Having thus painted you the prin- 
cipal figures, you must set your fancy 
to work for the background and ac- 
cessories of the picture. Place us in 
the great, unplanted forest, with an 
endless perspective of trees on every 
side, —silent, grand, and lonely, and 
filled with a gloom like that of a 
cathedral. Every where on the sur- 
face lies the unsullied snow, un- 
dulating over the fallen trees, whose 
dead branches stick sharply out of it, 
and heaped in little hillocks against 
the trunks of the live ones. Be- 
hind us stretch our tracks,—narrow, 
smooth paths, an inch or two deep, 
where the tabogins passed, stamped 
on each side by the perfect impres- 
sions of the snow-shoes,—the frame, 
the net-work, the bars, all as clear as 
if cast in plaster of Paris, while irre- 
gular dotted lines shew where the 
dogs have journeyed. Sometimes 
these latter are crossed by a similar 
but strange one—that was where a 
fox or a lynx went by; and the ves- 
tiges of partridges, squirrels, and such 
small deer, are every where. At 
first the woods are open and the trees 
placed wide apart, affording a long 
view; the fallen trunks are few and 
easily avoided, and we make a straight 
track, walking lightly, Jenkin and 
myself venturing off on either side 
when any thing attracts our notice. 
But presently we begin to descend ; 
the trees thicken; we no longer go 
round the fallen ones, they lie too 
close, but march over them; the 
large hard-wood trees disappear, firs 
and other evergreens become more 
frequent, till at length we are fight- 
ing our way, foot by foot, through a 
tamarack swamp. Now we follow 
implicitly in Baptiste’s track, who 
holds his course as steadily as before, 
though, for aught we know, we may 
be turned round and going back 
again; sometimes he scrambles over 
a huge trunk, dragging the bending 
tabogin across it by main force, some- 
times squeezes himself with difficulty 
between the small dense stems. And 
now Mr. da Fini begins to come out 
strong. First, his tabogin hitches in 


a tree; he goes back with a muttered 
E 
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sacré, and frees it; next, pressing in 
between two firs, his snow-shoe sticks 
in the narrow passage, whereupon he 
lavishly swears away all his small 
stock of English, and begins upon 
the French oaths; then rushing 
savagely on, he comes too close upon 
his predecessor in the line of march, 
who lets a pliant bough fly back, 
which hits Da Fini in the eye: from 
this moment his path is pursued in a 
whirlwind of execration. Again we 
emerge and ascend to the upland 
woods; again we go down to the 
swamps, till Baptiste, halting, strikes 
his axe in a tree, and tells us we shall 
in that spot spend the night. 
Whereupon the half-breed and the 
Canadian, leaving their tabogins, cut 
a couple of splinters out of the next 
pine, which, with their axes, they 
fashion into rude spades, and clear a 
space in the snow about twelve feet 
square, and three or four in depth. 
Meanwhile Baptiste has cut down 
some firewood, which is laid across 
the middle of the space, and has 
also, by some inscrutable means, dis- 
covered a spring in the neighbour- 
hood, from which the kettle is filled, 
and hung over the fire depending 
from a long stick, the further end of 
which is thrust in the snow. Jen- 
kin and I have employed ourselves 
in cutting down all the young fir- 
trees—sapins, the Canadians call 
them—within reach ; and stripping 
off the branches, which look like 
plumes of green ostrich feathers, we 
strew some on each side of the fire 
for a bed, stick some around the 
snow walls of our residence to act as 
tapestry, and thatch a small roof 
overhead, to keep off falling snow, 
with the remainder. The space on 
one side of the fire is allotted to 
our retainers, the other to us; and, 
spreading a buffalo robe over the 
sapins, we lie down and change our 
wet moccasins and leggings ; then we 
unpack the tabogins and pile our 
provisions around—the flour, biscuit, 
pepper, tea and coffee, butter, and 
onions. We had brought a small 
keg of brandy with us, which was 
always stuck in the snow over Jen- 
kin’s head. Boniface makes pea- 
soup; Da Fini fries pork and onions 
in the pan; we unpack our canteen 
and get our knives and forks ready. 
Both Jenkin and I hated fat pork 
like a couple of rabbis, but we ma- 
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naged, notwithstanding, to make a 
dinner; and then, tired with our 
unusual exertions, rolled ourselves 
in our blankets, stretched our feet to 
the fire, and slept like tops, leaving 
our three friends jabbering and eat- 
ing on the other side of the fire in 
full vigour. 

As soon as we awoke in the morn- 
ing we breakfasted as we had dined, 
on fat pork. There were no pre- 
liminaries of ablutions, tooth-powder, 
hair-brushes, whisker-curlers, and 
all the indispensables of a toilette at 
home; we simply rubbed our eyes 
with our knuckles, and fell to. Then 
we re-packed our tabogins and 
marched again, but not so pleasantly 
as the day before. There was a par- 
tial thaw, and the snow was soft and 
heavy; by and bye it began to rain 
—we were wet through; and the 
soft snow, no longer falling through 
the sieve-like interstices of our snow- 
shoes, went on accumulating till the 
labour of lifting them became too 
great, when we stopped to knock it 
off with a stick, and this we were 
forced to do about every quarter of 
a mile, until at last we halted, and 
passed as dismal an afternoon as I 
ever remember. During the night 
it froze, and next morning the sur- 
face was so hard and slippery that 
the tabogins slid almost without an 
effort; and we went clattering along 
on our snow-shoes without making 
the slightest impression. When we 
had gone about four or five miles, 
Baptiste suddenly stopped, and, 
pointing to the snow, uttered the 
word ‘ Ravage.’ We all rushed ea- 
gerly up, and there, in the snow, 
were the tracks of the huge animals 
—a deep furrow, indented every foot 
or so with the print of their hoofs. 
Instantly our guns were loaded, and 
off we went like maniacs, Baptiste 
leading, the rest scrambling and 
panting along, sometimes losing a 
snow-shoe, and stopping to tie it (no 
easy matter when the strings and 
your fingers are both frozen), some- 
times slipping into some treacherous 
hole. At last the Indian stopped, 
and looked round at us with a face 
of disappointment, which, on reach- 
ing him, was easily accounted for—a 
line of snow-shoe tracks came up 
from another direction, and then 
went off on the ravage—we had evi- 
dently been forestalled. Very crest- 
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fallen and ill-tempered we followed in 
their path, to have the melancholy 
satisfaction of discovering the au- 
thors of our disappointment —our 
‘infernal sell, as Jenkin called it— 
expecting to find them cutting up 
their game. But while running on 
the tracks we saw a fire to the left, 
and, going up to it, found two rag- 
ged Irishmen sitting by it broiling 
venison. They told us they had 
killed the moose, two in number, 
half a mile further on, and had re- 
turned here to encamp. Neither of 
them had a hat, and their clothes 
were too thin and ragged to defend 
them even from the cold of the same 
season in England ; yet, thus insuffi- 
ciently clad, the hardy fellows had 
ventured into the forest to take Win- 
ter, in his sternest mood, by the 
beard. Jenkin was very indignant 
at the ‘bogtrotting rascals, as he 
called them, daring to kill ‘ our 
moose ;’ and uttered some sentiments 
on the occasion, quite in unison with 
the Conqueror’s forest-laws. How- 
ever, his bark was worse than his 
bite, for he presently proposed giv- 
ing the said bogtrotters a horn each 
of grog, which the poor fellows were 
very glad of; greatly to the disgust 
of Mr. da Fini, who had conceived a 
violent hatred towards the unfortu- 
nate men, and scowled at them like 
a demon : his indignation afterwards 
reached a climax on our giving them 
some peas to make soup. 

For some time our life was very 
monotonous—every day a weary 
march, and every: night a bivouac 
similar to the one described. When 
firewood was scarce, our condition 
at night was very dismal; but we 
generally found plenty, either of dead 
trees or green maples (which are 
very combustible), and kept up fires 
of such magnitude, that we appeared 
to be constantly celebrating the Fifth 
of November. The state of the snow 
varied frequently—sometimes it was 
wet and heavy, sometimes after a 
thick fall we went plunthering along, 
sinking deeply at every step, and 
brushing heaps from the laden 
branches as we passed underneath, 
which, filling the space between our 
necks and coat collars, there melted 
and ran down our backs—(this Jen- 
kin termed being in the ‘melting 
mood”)—then, again, a cold day would 
set all to rights, macadamising our 
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road beautifully. But still there 
were no traces of moose, and we be- 
gan to regard the creature as a 
myth—a sort of Mrs. Harris of the 
woods—a fabulous animal, invented 
by the mendacious aborigines for 
the purpose of decoying credulous 
British officers into the forest, and 
getting a dollar a-day out of them. 

One morning, on stepping into the 
open air, I straightway believed in 
magic, for the caban, instead of look- 
ing like a dirty, smoky collection of 
sticks lying amid great naked trees, 
was now a gem set in crystal. There 
had been a heavy fall of snow in the 
night, followed by a sharp frost, and 
every little twig and fibre was enve- 
loped in a white frozen garment ; 
around, in every direction, was a 
shining perspective of icy fretwork, 
so that I might fancy myself caught 
in some glittering net. The boughs 
were all woven and bent by the 
weight of their covering into the 
most gracefully fantastic wreaths and 
festoons; and here and there some 
feathery branch of fir, from which 
the snow had been shaken, stood in 
dark emerald relief against the 
spangled white background. Even 
the fallen trees--the dead fathers of 
the forest—which last night lay 
with their withered and wasted 
arms stretched sharply out of the 
vast winding -sheet that half hid 
them, were now clothed in beauty 
and in grace, and looked like old 
Knights Templar slumbering in their 
glistening mantles. 

Then the sun rose, and, darting 
through the interstices of this fairy 
palace, made every icicle a lamp. 
But the effect of the woods thus lit 
up, though most beautiful, was evan- 
escent, and unpleasant consequences 
followed; for soon the spangles 
were changed into dew-drops, and 
every tree rained down a shower, 
the disenchanted woods resumed their 
work-a-day dress, and the snow be- 
came wet and heavy to the tread. 


All this time we found no game— 
our ambition, no longer soaring to 
moose, would have been content with 
an occasional partridge or hare. One 
evening, in mere desperation, I shot 
a great unsuspecting owl, who was 

lowering at us with an air of intel- 
figent curiosity from a neighbour- 
ing branch, intending to diversify 
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our eternal salt pork with this novel 
specimen of poultry. But, though 
he looked a very fine fellow in his 
feathers, it was all imposition, for, 
ou stripping him of these delusive 
plumes, he was found to consist al- 
most entirely of head and thighs, his 
body being ridiculously small in pro- 

rtion. When fried, the look of 

im nearly made us sick, and the 

half-starved dogs turned away from 
him in disgust; so did the Indians 
—a still stronger testimony of his 
uninviting appearance. 

Even Senkan’s good temper began 
to give way at length; and he grum- 
bled a good deal, though always in a 
semi-facetious tone. He took quite 
a literary turn, and used to write very 
hard for three or four minutes every 
evening, scribbling away with an air 
of ostentatious secrecy, and then 
leaving his lucubrations scattered 
about the caban like sybilline leaves. 
The following are a few fragments 
of this journal :— 


27th.—Walked all day in wet snow, 
with painfully high action, like one of 
those Scripture fellows who tread out 
grapes, or corn, or something. Expect 
to be a fine stepper shortly. Wondered 
what evil spirit possessed me to come 
here. Cursed hungry, and nothing to 
eat but fried owl. Oh for a haunch of 
mutton and currant jelly! Mentioned 
this wish to South, who looked quite 
ravenous at the idea. South’s face and 
general appearance excessively dirty. 

28th.—Dreamed last night I was at 
old Mrs. de Wiggins’s hop; crowds as 
usual in those little rooms of hers: one 
might as well give a party in a sentry- 
box. The last time I was there, such a 
cram—as to dancing, you might as well 
try to dance through an election mob 
just under the hustings, with a popular 
candidate speaking. Got a nightmare in 
a queer form, fancying I was squeezed 
between a couple of fat wall-flowers. 
Woke in agony, and found that my re- 
spiration was impeded by that infernal 
cur, Matahonta, lying on my chest. Not 
approving of him as a bosom friend, 
throttled him off; but had scarcely got 
into a doze again when he resumed his 
position, and gave me another night- 
mare, and so on, till I got quite a large 
stud. Caban so smoky that I walked in 
it by faith and not by sight. Got re- 
paid for my trustfulness by tumbling 
into the fire, and nearly made myself a 
Smithfield martyr. No wish to be brought 
to the stake, unless a beef-steak, so sit 
still in future. 

29%h.—Caban still so smoky that tears 
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of contrition run down South’s face, and 
making little channels through the dirt, 
have something the effect of war-paint. 
Don’t believe there’s any such thing as a 
moose, though our red friends are very 
sanguine, and give romantic descriptions 
of former hunts, which I don’t believe a 
word of. South swallows it all—begin 
to fear he’s very credulous. 


At length fortune smiled upon us. 

We had gone out in different di- 
rections—Jenkin and Baptiste toge- 
ther, while I was left to Da Fini’s 
tender mercies. We had encamped 
the night before on the St. John 
river, which, for part of its course, 
divides Canada from the State of 
Maine. This Da Fini and I crossed 
in the morning; it was a fine day, 
and the surface crisp and pleasant to 
walk on. Just on the other side of 
the river I spied a white hare hop- 
ping over the snow. Da Fini also 
perceived it; and, conceiving this a 
good opportunity for exhibiting his 
talents as a hunter, he turned round, 
with a face full of importance, and 
held up one hand to enjoin silence, 
pointing with the other at the hare; 
then throwing himself flat on his 
nose in the snow, with an affectation 
of secrecy and wariness, which would 
have alarmed any less confident ani- 
mal, he commanded me, by signs, to 
pour in a broadside. This exhibition 
of skill and cunning was entirel 
thrown away upon the hare, which 
cantered past slowly, and, at about 
twenty yards’ distance, stopped to 
look round at us; then, levelling m 
double-barrel, [ puta bullet throug 
her skull. Da Fini ran in on the 
shot like an unbroke pointer; and 
after some patronising remarks on 
my skill as a marksman, pocketed 
the animal with an air of SF supe- 
riority. 

About four miles from the en- 
campment we came upon a ravage. 
I could scarcely believe my own eyes, 
but there it was, too distinct for mis- 
take. Snow had fallen and frozen 
since the animals had passed, shew- 
ing that the tracks were at ieast a 
day old. Da Fini’s exultation was 
extreme, and we ran on in great ex- 
citement. After a time we came to 
the spot where a moose had lain 
down for the night, leaving the print 
of his vast sides in the snow ; beyond 
this the tracks were quite fresh, and 
the sapin twigs on each side freshly 
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cropt—all this Da Fini pointed out 
to me with unnecessary assiduity. 
At last we heard the animals crash- 
ing through the underwood in front, 
and presently my companion called 
out, ‘ Moose! moose!’ quite black in 
the face with eagerness and import- 
ance. About sixty yards in front of 
me I beheld a huge, uncouth ani- 
mal, more like an ugly camel than a 
deer, covered with shaggy brown 
hair; he had a pair of horns small 
in proportion to his size, shewing 
that he was a three-year old, as, 
after that age, moose shed their horns 
in the winter. On descrying these ap- 
pendages, Mr. da Fini hurriedly be- 
sought me not to fire, representing 
that a moose with horns was a for- 
midable animal to provoke, and 
would probably kill us; but see- 
ing me, regardless of his remon- 
strance, level my gun, he immedi- 
ately disencumbered himself of his 
snow-shoes, and scrambled in a great 
hurry upa fallen trunk. The moose 
was now partly hidden by an oak, 
his large misshapen head and neck 
alone visible, when I fired and hit 
him in the latter part. He rushed 
forward, and, exposing his whole 
body, I fired again. Another pace or 
two, and he dropt. Reloading has- 
tily, I ran up, despite the pathetic 
intreaties of Da Fini, who screamed 
after me to stop, alleging that the 
moose was most dangerous when dy- 
ing. When I reached my victim he 
was lying as if to sleep ; the last shot 
had gone through his lungs, and, 
with every breath he drew, there 
came forth, on each side, a jet of va- 
pour, and a shower of blood, dying 
the snow bright crimson. Slowly he 
turned his antlered head and looked 
at me, quite silent, except the whis- 
tling of the breath through his 
wounds; then his head drooped on 
the snow,—-the vapour shot from his 
sides at longer intervals,—at last 
ceased; and he lay with glazed - 
quite still. All the excitement of the 
chase was over, and I confess I felt 
like a murderer. 

Baptiste and Jenkin had also been 
successful, and had killed their 
moose ; and this night we had a feast 
of venison. Our retainers crammed, 
and smoked, and crammed again, be- 
yond what I could have believed of 
the capacity of the human stomach. 
The next morning, before I was 
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awake, they had hung a brisket over 
the fire to roast for their dinner ; 
foreseeing, however, that they would 
have to wait a painful length of time 
for this joint, they set the pot on to 
boil, with some meat in it: finally, 
this mode of cookery was found too 
tardy, and they spent the interim in 
roasting little fragments of moose- 
meat on sticks. They also manufac- 
tured a cake, by mixing flour and 
snow water together in a dirty tin 
vessel, kneading it with their dirtier 
fingers, and then cramming it into 
the embers to bake ; but, long before 
the culinary process was accom- 
plished, it was plucked out and de- 
voured, all black and smutty. 

On witnessing the death of my 
first moose, I had registered a vow 
never to kill another. But the organ 
of destructiveness prevailed over that 
of firmness, and both Jenkin and 
myself slaughtered several. And now 
began the pleasures of forest life; 
we were so independent as to be liter- 
ally without a care. We walked as 
long as we pleased, and returned 
when it suited us, certain of a good 
dinner. 

You cannot imagine the pleasure 
of lying on a bed of fir branches in a 
wnlbaniie caban, after a long, long 
day's walk on snow-shoes. ‘The wet 
socks and moccasins are steaming on 
a pole stretched across the fire, and 
our weary feet cased in dry ones. 
On the opposite side of the blazing 
maple-trees kneels Mr. da Fini, en- 
gaged in frying moose-meat—occa- 
sionally, as a gust of thick smoke is 
swept into his eyes, starting back on 
his hams, and insinuating a dirty 
forefinger knuckle into each of the 
injured and sensitive organs, while 
he vents his feelings in a profane 
soliloquy, and then returns to his 
task, every now and then removing 
the cover from the kettle, which 
hangs simmering from a charred 
stick, the further end of which is 
thrust deeply into the snow, and 
fondly inhaling the steam. In the 
other corner sits Baptiste, the Indian, 
smoking his eternal black pipe—the 
‘calabash of peace,’ as Jenkin termed 
it, thereby meaning calumet — his 
majestic repose undisturbed, except 
when he stretches forth a dingy paw, 
and grasping a log hurls it at the 
heads of the hungry dogs, who are 
sniffing too closely round Mr. da 
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Fini’s fryingpan, heedless of the 
gentle hints which that gentleman 
occasionally gives them on the nose 
with his iron spoon. The axe of 
Boniface, the Canadian, is heard 
close at hand, and presently he comes 
crunching through the snow, stag- 
gering under a huge log, which he 
throws down on the heap of firewood 
already collected to last through the 
night ; while Jenkin and I recline at 
full length on our buffalo robe, and 
yearn for our dinner. And when 
Da Fini announces it to be ready, 
and we bend over our smoking plates 
of pewter, who ever tasted such 
pea-soup ?—strange stuff, too, such 
as would have bothered old Mrs. 
Glass terribly—fishing up from the 
bottom peas, and pork, and venison, 
and fragments of partridge and hare, 
like Sancho dipping into the flesh- 
pots at Camacho’s wedding. 

Then comes the next entrée of fried 
venison and kidneys, the latter so 
delicious, that even I, who used to 
abhor that portion of the animal 
economy, could now find it in my 
heart to wish the stupendous moose 
all kidney. There is no fear of 
famine, for the pole which crosses 
the caban is hung with venison like 
a shambles; but we are moderate, 
casting, ever and anon, a glance to- 
wards a part of the fire where the 
head of an enormous thigh-bone 
sticks out from amid the glowing em- 
bers. It is drawn thence all charred 
and blackened ; and now, as Master 
Silence says, ‘comes in the sweet of 
the night,’ for on splitting the bone 
with an axe, a rich vein of solid 
marrow, an inch thick and a foot 
long, lies revealed. Then we re- 
move from before the fire an Indian 
cake, which has been there toasting, 
split it carefully, and spread thereon 
the marrow, sprinkled with pepper 
and salt, and then, O Heliogabalus ! 
one mouthful would have made thee 
a moose-hunter for life,—a dweller 
in the back-woods, forgetting throne 
and sceptre; and I, who a: little 
while ago wished the moose all kid- 
ney, would now that he were one 
entire and perfect marrow-bone. 

In such scenes as these, allusions 
to and remembrance of civilised life 
seemed as incongruous as an opera- 
tie on a savage. But memories of 
long ago would sometimes come with 
a strange and powerful influénce. 
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I recollect one night, after such a 
dinner as I have described, I was 
sitting idly in the caban with no one 
to speak to, for Jenkin was asleep, 
and the Indians were lying torpid as 
so many boa constrictors after their 
enormous meal. The fire was blazing 
cheerfully, and lit up the snow walls 
and branched roof of our little ephe- 
meral home, which to-morrow was 
to be deserted fur ever, and its ruins 
left to make the forest more lonely 
than if the foot of man had never 
trod there. Beside me was burning 
a candle in the most primitive of 
candlesticks, the socket being a loop 
of bark drawn through a cleft stick, 
the other end of which was stuck in 
the snow. I would have given any 
thing for a book. I had read the 
few American novels we had brought 
with us till I knew pages, and even 
whole chapters of them, by heart ; 
and, in despair, I began to rummage 
over my knapsack. Round a bottle 
of essence of coffee were wrapped 
some printed papers, and unfolding 
them I was delighted to find a few 
leaves of a small edition of the 
Arabian Nights—-the old book which 
I used to read at home a dozen years 
ago with a constancy which earned 
for it the title of ‘my Bible, and 
which at length reduced it to a mere 
bundle of rags. I had never seen 
any of it from that time to this, and 
pouncing on the stray leaves, the 
tirst sentence transported me back to 
the fire-side at home, and placed me 
in my little hair-cushioned arm-chair, 
poring, by the flickering firelight 
which glanced across the blue walls 
of the old room, over my Arabian 
Bible, my blanket-coat exchanged 
for the little cloth tunic and belt of 
former days, and my six feet of hu- 
manity shrunk to scarce four. The 
sound of a fiddle is in my ears, play- 
ing a long-forgotten tune ; and faces 
glimmer round the firelight which 
will never be seen again on earth. 
And then I am away with the old 
caliph—that title which used to con- 
vey such vast and indefinite ideas of 
regal power and grandeur—through 
the moonlit streets of ancient Bag- 
dad, the night-air laden with spices, 
and turbaned forms going by whose 
cimiters clank as they pass. And 
then I am among the genii, whom, 
in my early youth, spirits as they 
were, I knew right well; and am 
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carried vith Bedreddin through the 
air, and see him laid in his shirt and 
drawers at the gate of Damascus. 
And here the last tattered, enchanted 
leaf, dropt from my hands, and, in- 
stead of a warm Eastern sky, I 
looked up at a cold blue strip of 
ether, seen between the tops of the 
tall, motionless pines, which closed 
in blackness round the caban. The 


fire was out, all but a few smoulder- 
ing embers; and the dead silence of 
the forest was only broken by the 
mournful howling of distant wolves, 
and the cracking of the trees, which 
went off like pistol-shots as the 
moisture in them expanded in freezing. 


We were now many days’ march 
in the woods, and far from any 
habitation, and, since our meeting 
with the Irishmen, we had not seen 
the trace of a human being. We 
therefore concluded that we had the 
forest to ourselves, but in this we 
were mistaken. Some days after 
killing our first moose, Da Fini and 
I set forth on another solitary ex- 
cursion. It was a delicious morning, 
—the sun so bright, and the air so 
temperate, that several deluded wood- 
peckers imagined it was spring, and 
we heard at intervals the tapping of 
these solitary birds. My companion 
marched in front, with the tail ofa 
partridge I had shot soon after we 
started sticking out of his coat- 
pocket. The bird had risen from 
among some dead branches close 
under my feet, and flew up to a 
bough at a short distance. A bullet 
from my first barrel went so close to 
his head as to make him dip it, but 
produced no other effect ; he did not 
attempt to fly away, and with my 
next ball I cut his head off. I[ 
merely tell you this to shew the 
tameness of these birds when un- 
acquainted with sportsmen. After 
traversing the woods for some dis- 
tance we took to the river, which 
wore this morning a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The snow, fresh fallen on 
it, was perfectly spotless; one bank 
lay in shade, the other was shining 
in the bright sunlight, which also 
warmed the dark green of the little 
fir-trees scattered about, the most 
rominent features in the landscape. 
Jere and there a straggling ray shot 
along the woods, scattering a slant- 
ing, partial light on the brown trees ; 
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but except these, and the bright bank 
of the river, all was in shadow. 

Suddenly two strange dogs, leap- 
ing from the shaded bank, came bay- 
ing furiously towards us. While 
we stood on our defence (for the 
creatures seemed really in earnest in 
their attack), a voice called them off, 
and looking up, I saw a little Indian 
boy running up on snow-shoes. Da 
Fini questioned him in his native 
tongue, and elicited from him that a 
caban, with his father and brother in 
it, was close at hand. Thither we 
proceeded, and found the two Indians 
seated in a very comfortless hut. 
The elder was a hahdsome man about 
forty; he spoke English quite as 
well as the lower orders of Ameri- 
cans, and had all the Yankee pecu- 
liarities of dialect. The son was a 
strapping fellow of twenty. They 
were trappers, who, having set a line 
of marten-traps in the autumn, had 
now come up from the Penobscot 
river in the States to examine them; 
they had taken several of these ani- 
mals, as well as otters and beaver. 
Da Finiappeared on the most friendly 
terms with them, gossiping away in 
Indian with the greatest appearance 
of zest ; but we had no sooner turned 
our backs on them than he informed 
me, in a hoarse whisper, that the 
father (whose name was Ichienne) 
was a ‘sacré dam rascal,’ and ex- 
hausted his stock of expletives in 
traducing the man’scharacter. Among 
other crimes, he accused him of hav- 
ing shot two men who were hunting 
in these woods the year before. But 
on the Indians paying us a visit next 
day, I could detect no traces of such 
a truculent disposition: they were 
very civil, and, in return for some 
ammunition which I gave them, 
volunteered to shew me some moose 
they knew of next morning. Some 
of their expressions were rather in- 
consistent with their appearance and 
situation. I offered them something 
to eat. ‘Thank you,’ quoth the 
senior redskin, ‘ I’ve dined.’ 

He fulfilled his promise of shewing 
me game. He and his sons were 
going to pursue their avocations in 
fresh grounds, and the ravage they 
had spoken of lay in their way. The 
Indians marched each with a bundle 
slung from a broad axe; the little 
boy carried one which appeared to 
me disproportionately large for his 
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strength, but he did not seem to care 
for it. His father told me that the 
urchin could walk twenty miles a-day 
on snow-shoes with ease. The elder 
son had encountered a moose in a 
strange manner a few days before. 
He had run the animal to a stand- 
still, and, having no gun, went cau- 
tiously up to kill him with his axe; 
but the moose, striking out with his 
fore-foot, pinned him by one of his 
snow-shoes, and he had some diffi- 
culty in scrambling out of the crea- 
ture’s reach. Not choosing either to 
lose him or to venture so close again, 
he adopted the expedient of felling a 
tree, so that it dropt across the moose’s 
back. He cut down six successively, 
when the moose, having got his wind 
again, declined waiting for any more, 
and started afresh with such vigour 
that the hunter never came up with 
him a second time. 

We found the ravage, and the run 
was very similar to the one I have 
described, except that the presence 
of the dogs rendered it more ex- 
citing. There were three moose in 
it, who ran off in different directions. 
I came up with the first in a deep 


dell; he was a at bay with 
2 


his back to a great heap of fallen 
trunks, wheeling round on_ his 
haunches in the deep snow, and ever 
opposing his front to the dogs, who 
charged incessantly on every side, 
making the woods ring with their 
baying. Tip, the brindled stag- 
hound, who had been accustomed to 
pull down the small deer of Upper 
Canada, went straight at his throat, 
and was instantly knocked down b 
a blow of the moose’s fore-foot, which 
damaged him so much, that for some 
days after he could not move without 
moaning. The group was so crowded 
at first, and their motions so rapid, 
that I could not get a shot; but at 
length, the moose being for a mo- 
ment stationary, with his broadside 
towards me, I put a bullet under his 
ear and he dropped. 


Since provisions had been plen- 
tiful Senin had recovered his for- 
mer good-humour, and he became a 
great favourite with all, except the 
half-breed, who, whenever he heard 
hisown name mentioned coupled with 
some jest, to him incomprehensible, 
would scowl at us like a devil, and 
mutter, ‘ Da Fini! Da Fini! toujours 
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Da Fini!’ When the snew was 
wet and heavy, we remained in the 
caban and cleaned our guns ; and Bap- 
tiste would mend our snow-shoes and 
moccasins, and relate, in his quaint, 
broken English, the adventures of 
his former hunts. Among others, 
he told us that, when a boy, his 
father had brought him in the sum- 
mer to hunt moose on the very river 
where we were encamped; that a 
rival hunter had lain in wait for the 
old man and shot him, while paddling 
along the stream ; and that the canoe, 
with his dead body seated in the 
stern, floated down to the spot where 
his son awaited him. He was a very 
good-tempered fellow, and took our 
ridicule of his queer English in ex- 
cellent part. He used to hear Jen- 
kin terming the cup of brandy-and- 
water he occasionally took a ‘ horn,’ 
and conceived this to be a generic 
term for spirituous liquors. One 
evening the keg of brandy slipt from 
its place above Jenkin’s head, in 
consequence of the snow underneath 
it thawing, and rolled down, half 
stunning him. ‘ Ah,’ quoth our red 
friend, ‘ your ‘horn’ stick to you!’ 
Baptiste never drank spirits himself, 
refusing them most stoically ; but Da 
Fini was constantly, by his own ac- 
count, the victim of dreadful ano- 
malous disorders, for which brandy 
was the only remedy. At first we were 
horror-stricken at the victim’saccount 
of his sufferings, and hastened to re- 
lieve them with a dose of the desired 
specific ; but finding them increase in 
frequency, we stopped the supply of 
medicine, and listened to his harrowing 
complaints with inhuman calmness. 
In fine weather we always saun- 
tered off in search of game, some- 
times all together, sometimes in — 
Boniface was left behind to cook the 
victuals, an office which he one day 
a declined (being a chicken- 
hearted little man), in consequence of 
his extreme fear of wolves, which 
had been prowling round us on the 
previous night. I liked Baptiste to 
be my companion, as he always ini- 
tiated me into some fresh mystery of 
woodcraft, and used to be perpetually 
surprising me by his acute devices. 
The proceedings of Jenkin and Da 
Fini, when alone on an expedition, 
were rather absurd, as the ants 
fragment from the former's journal, 
already quoted, will shew :— 
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March 6.—Discovered a ravage, and 
ran it till I was out of breath; was just 
going to give it up in disgust, when I 
heard an outcry from my nigger, and de- 
scried a veritable moose with a pair of 
horns in front of me. Fired both bar- 
rels and ran behind a tree, expecting him 
to charge. Reloaded, and looking out 
perceived that he was making an insane 
attempt to escape at the rate of about 
fifty yards an hour. Took a flying shot 
at him with both barrels, and was sur- 
prised to see him drop. Fired six balls 
into him after he was dead at the in- 
stigation of my nigger, whose prudence 
and caution on occasions of danger ap- 
pear most exemplary. 

7th.—Breakfasted on the marrow of 
my victim ; found it excellent, and be- 
came excessively sanguinary in conse- 
quence, resolving in future to spare 
neither age nor sex, but to slaughter all 
that cross my path for the sake of the 
marrow. Mem. My red friend objected 
to being called ‘ nigger’ to-day—morbid 
sensibility ! 

8th. Found a cow moose; commenced 
ball practice at sixty yards, but, as she 
appeared of a placid disposition, ap- 
proached cautiously to six. After much 
expenditure of ammunition, succeeded in 
dropping her. Discovered she was as 
ladies ‘ wish to be,’ &c., my nigger hav- 
ing unwittingly performed the Cesarian 
operation in breaking her up. Resolved 
not to anticipate Nature in future, but to 
avoid cow moose—wish I could get their 
marrow-bones without killing them! 
Told South I had killed two moose at 
one shot, but concealed the true state of 
the case. 


Our last day’s march towards home 
opened a ‘new scene to us. The 
woods grew lighter, and we came on 
a vast tract of country called by the 
Canadians the ‘ Burnt Land,’ the ve- 
getation of which had been destroyed 
nineteen years before by an accidental 
fire which two hunters had lit ina 
dry summer, when the trees caught 
like tinder. Baptiste told us his 
father had been in the woods at the 
time, and was obliged to run for his 
life, escaping with difficulty. At 
wide intervals throughout the snowy 
waste stood great, naked, and spectral 
trees, blackened by the fire; no bird 
nor squirrel was seen, nor any living 
thing, except small clumps of firs, 
sprung up since the flames had passed 
over, whose velvet tops peeped here 
and there above the snow, promising 
that the forest would at a future day 
rise from its ashes; all else was so 
dreary and desolate, that we might 
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have fancied ourselves in the out- 
skirts of a city of the dead. By and 
bye we came to a river, along which 
we journeyed, whose stream, forty 
yards in width, had failed to stay the 
rogress of the flames. That even- 
ing we halted at the house of a hos- 
pitable Englishman named Harbot- 
tle, who owns ten thousand acres on 
the borders of the Burnt Land. He 
remembered the fire perfectly, and 
told us that the family of one of his 
tenants had saved their lives by run- 
ning into the middle of the river, 
and crouching up to their necks in 
the water; in which situation they 
met strange companions, for rattle- 
snakes crawled from the banks and 
swam into the stream to escape the 
advancing flames, and a bear and a 
deer ran into it and lay down side b 
side—a sort of rehearsal of the mil- 
lennium. On this river I played Jen- 
kin a trick. Observing that he had 
lagged behind a long way with Mr. 
da Fini, 1 took off my snow-shoes 
and walked across the river and up 
the bank on each side, then, stepping 
backwards in my tracks, I made at 
the bottom of each two little pits, in 
imitation of the hoof-prints of a 
moose, producing a tolerable resem- 
blance to a ravage, and then lay 
down behind some bushes at the top 
of the bank to watch the success of 
the maneeuvre. In a short time up 
came Jenkin and Da Fini, who 
stopped on seeing the tracks; the 
latter, leaving his tabogin, proceeded 
with an important air to explain to 
Jenkin that the moose had vier | 
crossed the river since we had passed, 
and that he, therefore, must be near 
at hand, and would fall an easy vic- 
tim, to their great comfort and 
triumph. Whereupon they both set 
off at a great pace, tumbling over 
one another in their excitement, till, 
charging like lunatics up the bank, 
they came to where I was lurking, 
enjoying the success of my scheme. 
Jenkin was greatly amused, and 
laughed as much as I did; but Da 
Fini was excessively indignant at the 
imposition practised on him, and re- 
mained during the rest of the jour- 
ney in a state of extreme irascibility. 
The next day early we reached 


St. Francis, and departed in a sleigh 


for Quebec. It was Easter Sunday, 
and the Chaudiére was covered with 
sleighs conveying joyous parties of 
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habitants to church ; and great num- 
bers of crows, the unpoetical har- 
bingers of Canadian spring, were 
perched on the trees, shewing that 
the earth would shortly again reveal 
the treasures hid in ‘her excellent 
white bosom,’ and that we had not 
been premature in quitting the woods. 

Our excursion has since formed 
the subject of many an evening's 
talk ; and sometimes a scent, a sound, 
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or some idea, arbitrarily associated 
with our life in the woods, will bring 
back to me the old peculiar scenes ; and 
I feel again the strange, indescribable 
sensation, which I used to experience, 
walking in the silent, lonely forest,— 
again the maples blaze and crackle, 
the surface glistens, the young firs 
spot the wilderness with green,— 
again all is snow, and wood, and 
solitude. 





LONDON FROM THE CROW’S NEST. 


¢ T7Te who has never seen Seville, 

has never seen a wonder, * says 
the Spanish proverb; and he who 
has never seen London from the 
metropolitan church has suffered an 
equal deprivation—perhaps a much 
greater. Ifthis be true, keeping in 
mind the usual station of the specta- 
tor, how much more so it must have 
been in relation to the crow’s nest re- 
cently taken down, standing as it did 
on the apex of the cross! A large 
city, viewed from an eminence, at a 
considerable angle, is always an object 
of deep interest ; but directly beneath 
this artificial structure lay the largest 
and richest city of the civilised world, 
like a vast carpet of many-coloured 
embroidery. At eighty feet above 
the well-known gallery round the 
foot of the lantern, not only was the 
elevation of the edifices below much 
lessened in appearance, but a consider- 
able extent of new horizon became 
visible. 

London streets, between three and 
four o'clock in a summer morning, 
impress the mind with an indefinable 
sensation. There issomething want- 
ing to account for that solitude and 
silence where the passage of crowds, 
the unceasing hum of men, and the 
roll of carriages, had never before been 
observed absent during broad day- 
light. Still more impressive is the 
glance thrown at the vacant streets 
through the loopholes and interstices 
of the ascent. As the vision after 
catching the innumerable housetops, 
lit up with the early sun, penetrated 
into the nearer streets and then again 


passed along the house ridges, we 
could not avoid remembering how 
many hundreds of thousands of hu- 
man beings lay there unconscious of 
existence, in the embraces of the 
‘ Sister of Death.’ 

As we still mounted, reflection 
was not alone confined to those be- 
neath; there was the object above 
us to be attained —a creation for a 
scientific end. As far out of the 
comprehension of the mass of man- 
kind as our feet are above the re- 
cumbent hosts below is the science, 
thought we, that thus works unseen 
and unknown by those who are to 
derive the principal advantages from 
its results. Like Nature herself, this 
mighty agent for human good ac- 
complishes its objects without the 
stimulants and petty motives that 
actuate the great and little multi- 
tudes. The magnanimity of science 
is one of its merited glories. The 
consciousness of its beneficence is its 
own reward, where the world is in 
ignorance of the toil bestowed on its 
operations, and even of the elements 
of a power which, under so many 
aspects, controls human destinies. 
The result, indeed, is obvious,—a 
thing of momentary wonder, it is 
passed over as soon as it has become 
familiar. Marvellously incurious are 
the souls of many in whom the capa- 
city for this knowledge exists. To the 
world, it is true, a Davy or a Fara- 
day would speak in Greek, if they 
attempted to explain the arcana of 
their art; to most they can only 
tender the results of their uncheered 


* ‘ Quién no ha visto a Sevilla, no ha visto maravilla.’ 
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and solitary lsvours. But this is 
woudering somewhat from our sub- 
ject. 

The heavens and earth are in har- 
mony, the beams of the luminary of 
day are gilding fane and monument, 
tower and temple. The huge tene- 
brious umbrella that o’ercanopies the 
metropolis when its denizens are 
awake, intervenes not yet between 
theearth andthe sun. ‘The hundred 
thousand hearths are. chill whence 
the sulphurous vapour, holding we 
know not how many chaldrons of 
coal in suspension, according to 
some fanciful calculators, ascends to 
veil the sky from the vision of the 
Londoners; but the scene beneath 
and around comes upon the view in 
a burst of glory, of which the two 
millions over whom the sun shines 
so brilliantly can have no idea. The 
sight is restless, shifting from one 
point to another, until it longs to 
grasp the whole circumference at 
once. 

The innumerable streets and pub- 
lic buildings, the Thames and its 
bridges glowing with silver radiance, 
these were the first objects forced 
upon our attention. Then came 
the more distant shipping, docks, 
basins, villas, hill, heath, and wood- 
land, towards the east; and the 
same natural objects (for the arti- 
ficial do not exist in that quarter 
in a like proportion) towards the 
west; with Windsor in the distance 
—proudly crested, imperial Windsor. 
These objects all stood sharply out 
in the morning air, in a way percep- 
tible at no other time; and, indeed, 
from the customary aspect of the 
same things, hardly to be conceived 
without being witnessed. ‘The vision, 
bewildered by the multiplicity and 
beauty of the scene, tended toward ob- 
jects which, though usually observed 
through clouds of smoke in painful 
dimness, were now accu rately defined. 
The eastern horizon, however, was 
bathed in the sun’s splendour, so 
that the more distant objects were 
rendered indistinct by the glare. The 
circumference of the horizon was 
greatly extended, and much smiling 
Scenery, forest, field, and mansion, 
came into view, not to be discovered 
at an inferior elevation, around what 
Cobbett called the ‘ Great Wen.’ 

The buildings standing at a small 
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angle with the cathedral appeared 
proportionably reduced in elevation, 
and the same thing was, of course, 
perceptible, though in a less degree, 
in relation to those situated further 
off. Bow Church was greatly les- 
sened, and the Monument equally 
humbled, in comparison with what 
they both appear to be when seen 
from the gallery. A hundred or 
two feet higher would have reduced 
a large proportion of the buildings 
nearest the church, as far as vision 
is concerned, to a perfectly plane 
surface. The absence of the dome 
expanding immediately beneath the 
—— feet, generated, moreover, 
that feeling of insecurity which is 
well known to those who have stood 
on the brink of a cliff exactly per- 
pendicular, and sensibly overhanging 
its base. Not that the feeling was 
reasonable, for the crow’s nest was 
inclosed: the mind, not the sense, 
created the apprehension—the con- 
sciousness of insecurity was an effect 
of having eaten of the Tree of Know- 
ledge. 

But there was another feeling ge- 
nerated by the view along the streets, 
more particularly those commanded 
by the eye through their entire 
length, which was very striking. 
They who visit the gallery of the 
lantern in the day time, see and 
hear London still. The mighty 
city lives, and rolls along its tide of 
population; the stream of human 
bipeds flows continuously over the 
flags, and the snaky lines of vehicles 
keep up their never-ending continu- 
ity on the rougher pavement. Where 
was all this now? Had the lungs of 
the modern Babylon ceased to ex- 
pand? When the extended horizon 
and its innumerable objects, and the 
beautiful purpose for which the 
crow’s nest was elevated, had for 
an instant ceased to occupy the ob- 
server's mind, this question forced 
itself upon his notice. ‘The streets 
were desolate, or rather the shallow 
ditches with bricked and windowed 
sides—for so they now appeared,—all 
were manless and lifeless. A crawling 
insect, indeed, in the —_ of a po- 
liceman—a speck amid the vacuum 
between the brick walls—seemed to 
move along, like the mite of a crea- 
ture that is just moving across our 
paper while we write. Is this vast 
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aggregate of human dwellings de- 
serted? Has the plague once more 
returned and annihilated ever 
breathing thing ? We demand wit 
Professor Wilson,— 
* Art thou dead, 
Queen of the world?’ I ask my awe- 
struck heart, 
And not one breath of life amidst the 
place 
Disturbs the empire of mortality ! 


There was the empire of living 
mortality ; there were two millions 
of sleepers on whom we were looking 
down, unconscious of that existence 
they were renovating. There, too, 
were many others, sleepless from dis- 
ease, sorrow, want, anxiety, and guilt. 
Many were in the arms of death, of 
all ages and degrees, and new births 
were replenishing them; rioting and 
felony were busy ; perhaps murder’s 
arm was actually uplifted: but of all 
this varied incident of human his- 
tory, we saw and heard nothing, 
however sensible we were that our 
eyes looked upon the spot where 
such a variety of good and evil was 
at that moment in full activity. 
What a universe of slumber, of wak- 
ing pain, and heart-rending misery, 
was under the accumulation of roofs, 
that to us were confounded in one 
universal chaos of dwellings, con- 
cealed only by a slate or tile from 
the gaze of recognition! From 
whence we stood, fearful secrets 
might be revealed; but we could 
not aid in arresting the murderer's 
arm, dragging the felon to the light, 
removing want from damp and pes- 
tilential sojourns far below our new 
world; nor could we assist others in 
staying the effect of the evils which 
the darkness of the preceding night 
had enabled the vicious of all com- 
plexions to consummate. Could we 
unroof the houses and bare to the 
morning sun the vast congregated 
population beneath, what a motley, 
what a painful scene, would be de- 
veloped! The impress of the mi- 
sery we should then behold would 
be certain first to engross the atten- 
tion even of the most callous—The 
human heart is not all bad. A soli- 
tary calamity at a festival arrests the 
attention of all, though it may be 
but for a moment, because the heart 
that knows not habitual kindness will 
sometimes be errant towards duty. 
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Awful, gigantic, is the sleep of a vast 
city, twhere repose, waveless to the 
vision, speaks from its very silence to 
the mind unutterable things. The 
idea of a slumbering volcano imaged 
what was beneath us; mystery or 
insensibility seemed to have para- 
lysed the mass of activity that would 
soon, being disenchanted, again pour 
into street and square, redolent of 
renewed vigour, and busy, for good 
or ill, throughout the countless rami- 
fications of honest employ and pro- 
fligate indulgence, of rank, wealth, 
and the multiplied appliances of mo- 
dern civilisation. 

But we did not find that the 
current of our thoughts was to be 
cribbed within the bounded circle of 
vision. There was the humanity 
that had been; there were the ashes 
of nineteen centuries looking up to 
us from the arena of so many re- 
collections. The soil blended amidst 
its particles sixty generations or more 
of mankind, since the ‘ bald first 
Cesar’ visited our shores. Churches 
had succeeded temples; fane and 
kindred cemetery had renewed their 
generations, and disappeared to make 
way for others in changed situations. 
The Roman London had been re- 
placed by another, and another. As 
we looked along the northern bank 
of the Thames, the conflagration of 
1666 and a hundred storied events 
came back to the crow’s nest. The 
past and present blended before the 
‘mind’s eye,’ discrimination being 
impossible. The old sites were co- 
vered and obliterated by modern 
erections ; it was only here and there 
that a landmark arose to point out 
where some perished fabric had 
stood in its vicinity, or some name, 
yet floating above the tide of obli- 
vion, had conferred renown upon 
the relic itself; as in the case of St. 
Saviour’s church—that church of 
which we once took a survey with 
that shrewd antiquary Crofton Cro- 
ker, who knew almost every stone in 
the edifice, and first pointed out to 
us the tomb of honest old Gower 
the poet. 

But the crow’s nest itself, now 80 
extending the horizon of view, was 
far below the height of the spire of 
old St. Paul’s, which rose to six 
hundred and ninety feet, in place of 
three hundred and seventy-five. The 
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extent of horizon then must have 
afforded a fine view of the sea, 
and yet we are marvelling at the 
rospect from an elevation so much 
ess. A great city like London should 
have a proportionate stature —a head 
to be crowned, worthy of its lateral 
extent; for although Wren called 
the St. Paul’s of William Rufus’ 
time ‘a spit,’ and his own ‘a moun- 
tain,’ there is something beautiful, as 
well as grand, in a lofty building, 
even if it be graceful Ionic in place 
of substantial Tuscan. 

But we are getting out of the 
crow’s nest —a perilous adventure 
—and must needs draw back into 
it again. We have alluded to the 
slumberers beneath us, to the visible 
cessation of life and activity, as far 
as our senses could observe it. The 
busy and idle, the waker and sleeper, 
the sick and the well, the agonised, 
the famished, the well-fed, the 
healthy, the apoplectic, and the rest- 
less on the couch of luxury—all cer- 
tainly exist, but veiled from our eyes, 
and their precise localities strange to 
us. Their existence near us is alonea 
fact. In the hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew close to us, and in that of St. 


Thomas a little more remote, large 
edifices and well-defined, there is 
sleeplessness and suffering enough. 
There is Newgate, too, with its 
criminals to be tried,—some, perhaps, 
to be put to death in four or five 


hours hence. The glorious sun of 
this day is shining over them for the 
last time. Hundreds sleeping now 
will arise to commit newe rimes, or 
awaken to feelings of renewed sorrow, 
—to grieve over hopes deferred and 
friendships severed,—to sustain and 
combat with all the unforeseen disap- 
pointments of humanity. How many 
were there beneath our gaze imper- 
vious to the voice of commiseration, 
because no ear of man ever listened 
to a complaint issuing from them! 
Pride makes its own despair as se- 
cret as the tomb. It suffers, sick- 
ens, and dies, but cannot wound 
itself. ‘The better and nobler man- 
hoods are suicidal. The heart may 
canker and corrode into death, but 
even then there remains the con- 
solation that it has disguised its 
own anguish and lessened pain by 
successful resistance to the sympa- 
thies of others, or, haply, to their 
insults. 
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But was man, even at that early 
hour, when called by the desire of 
profit or moved by self-interest, 
wholly dead to the call? It was far 
otherwise; the sons of gain never 
slumber or sleep. The trade, or 
profession, that demands watchful- 
ness in its career was in full activity. 
On the south-west, a few hundred 
feet distant, but as much out of 
our observation as the dead in the 
vaults underneath the cathedral, the 
a press was at work to satisfy the 
early appetite for news which in a 
few hours would hunger and thirst 
for its wonted gratification. There 
was the colossal Times, with its enor- 
mous train of dependents, busy in 
closing their nocturnal labours, and 
handing the fruits over to the press 
that would soon deliver them to the 
newsmen, that the newsmen might 
transfer them to the railway trains, 
and so disperse them in all directions 
with the swiftness of the wind to the 
remotest parts of the kingdom. Yet 
of the fabrication of that wonderful 
vehicle of political, commercial, and 
legal intelligence, —of that instru- 
ment of pleasure and of pain to mil- 
lions,—of that unexampled effort of 
capital and activity, which circulates 
so far, and extorts its correspondence 
alike from the frozen north and the 
burning zone,—we observe nothing 
at only a few feet of elevation. The 
tidings it communicates will not 
reach us in our tranquillity; the 
enormous magnitude of its relations 
is to us as nothing. We have no- 
thing to do, at least for the moment, 
with what is of the earth earthy. 
We are equally above the wisdom 
and the vanity of mankind,—alas, for 
how shorta term! Yet, for a mo- 
ment, it is no false position. What 
has become of the noisy, throng- 
ing, bustling, care- worn denizens 
of Cheapside? Not one of the ca- 
daverous faces which yesterday dis- 
tinguished that great thoroughfare is 
passing now. Has the Bank paid 
away all its gold? Are the three 
per cent consols at length left to find 
their own dividends out of the prin- 
cipal? Is the heavy, aldermanlike 
Exchange, unvisited and untenanted ? 
And has bankruptcy closed the shops 
from Lombard Street to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard? A moment’s reflec- 
tion sets us right here. ‘Time, that 
kills or cures every thing, a very 
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little of that time will reveal to us 
this mystery, so no more need be 
said about it. The aspect is not 
novel either, for there are few who 
have not, of necessity, pleasure, or 
business, passed, at some period of 
their lives, through London streets 
a little after a summer sunrise. But 
there is this difference between their 
position and ours, that we are in no 
sense partakers, as they have been, 
in the site where the vacuum in hu- 
manity appears. We’ retain also, 
a feeling of our own isolation,—of 
being, as it were, ‘the last man,’ 
in a huge, voiceless city, where all 
beside ourselves is dum) and dead : 
our sclfishness comes in here. How 
feeble, in comparison with the real- 
isation of such an impression, would 
be the loneliness of an Arabian de- 
sert or a Russian steppe! The 
manless dwelling, neither emptied 
nor injured ; the accompaniments of 
the tenant all present; the cham- 
bers garnished ; the damasks bright ; 
the gilded furniture, purple hang- 
ings, and embroidery, all fresh; the 
goblets on the social table ;—all pre- 
sent but man, and he not existent, 
even as a robber; the desolation ex- 
tending only to the owner and creator 
of all that had once greeted the senses. 
These thoughts are present with 
us now, and what a strange power 
they exercise over our very voli- 
tions! For in days not very far 
remote, scenes somewhat akin were 
shadowed forth from the various quar- 
ters of the city that lay almost be- 
neath the crow’s nest. In 1665 the 
plague made the City like a desert, 
a very few people going up and down, 
so that the town is like a place dis- 
tressed and forsaken,’ saysold Pepys. 
‘No boats on the river, and grass 
grows all up and down Whitchall 
Court. That week 7165 died, and 
only a poor wretch or two to be seen 
in the streets.’ Again, in the fol- 
lowing year the fire made a chasm 
nearly from Tower Hill to Temple 
Bar, when the same Pepys ‘ went up 
to the top of Barking steeple, and 
there saw the saddest sight of deso- 
lation he ever witnessed. The Mo- 
nument recalled that event to the 
mind now, though the gap then made 
in the houses, including half of all the 
buildings of the City, and valued at 
a rental of 600,000/., would, so to 
speak, attract but little notice now. 
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While looking round, we chanced 
to recall the site in Southwark where 
we had once seen some ruins of the 
Bishop of Winchester's old palace. 
Not far from that palace there existed 
some houses of ill-fame that be- 
longed to Sir William Walworth, 
the lord-mayor of London in the 
reign of Richard II. His killing 
Wat Tyler, and the indignant loy- 
alty to which that action was at- 
tributed, is another instance of the 
unfaithfulness of history. It would 
appear that Tyler and his rebel band 
had pulled down the houses above 
mentioned, and hence his worship’s 
stalwart arm was steeled with a mo- 
tive for vengeance, which may be ex- 
pected to be quite as potent as loyalty 
in those thrifty functionaries, who 
are ‘ My Lords’ for a twelvemonth, 
and ‘ Mr. Thingumbobs’ afterwards. 

We cannot place on paper — it 
would be tedious for the reader if 
we did—the numberless recollections 
that were recalled by the different 
objects that came most conspicuously 
before us. The reminiscences of 
cities buried under other cities are 
painful evidences ofthe course of time. 
To stand on the Palatine Hill and 
think of the Caesars could not be 
more saddening to Roman feelings 
than for an Englishman to regard his 
own capital from such a position as we 
occupied. For the modern Roman 
bears no relation to the conquerors 
of the world, either by descent or 
character. The Goth destroyed the 
old Roman’s Rome, and scattered its 
inhabitants; but the Englishman is 
the same in descent with those who 
built up the renown of his capital 
two thousand years ago; and he sees 
buried—not beneath ruins, but under 
nobler streets and edifices—the Lon- 
don of his forefathers, and all that is 
connected with their history. What 
a source of consolation has he in the 
extent, and the vastness, and im- 
posing aspect of modern London! 

The level of the Jack Straw’s 
Castle inn at Hampstead appears to 
be about that of the top of St. Pauls. 
Fair and bright looked the sister hills 
on that morning, though in some de- 
gree lessening the circle of vision and 
breaking its continuity. One of the 
further marks set up for the purpose 
of the survey was placed just under 
Severndroog Tower, on Shooter's 
Hill, on the right side of the road to 
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Eltham, which there cuts the Dover 
road at right angles. But we must 
not carry our remarks into a field 
where we shall be trespassers. 

The calculation made by Addison 
of the number of church steeples and 
towers on the City side of the metro- 
polis, the sum demonstrating the 
greater regard for religion shewn in 
that quarter, did not fail to recur to 
our recollection; but, with all due 
respect for the memory of the author 
of the Spectator, we must demur to 
his inference. In the reign of 
George I. it is pa people 
judged of religion from such exter- 
nal appearances ; in the present day 
we are grown wiser, especially in 
regard to a spot which is the cen- 
tral place of worship of a golden 
deity. The towers and steeples in 
the City have the merit of being 
the finest within the circuit of vision ; 
and the architect of St. Paul’s strikes 
the eye in his works every where, 
both east and west of the crow’s nest. 
The beauties of St. Bride’s and Bow, 
though sensibly felt, are, in some 
degree, injured, being too near by the 
foreshortening. St. Dunstan's in the 
East, with its obelisk over the tower- 
arch, is recognised atonce. The’ Tower 
of London is one of the best-defined 
of the loftier edifices, although, as 
Gray says, it is ‘ London's lasting 
shame.’ ‘This, with its historical 
recollections, is a striking object. 
North-east is St. Luke's, reminding 
us of the most fearful of human 
calamities, —of man with animal ex- 
istence, destitute of animal instinct. 
From thence a line drawn to the 
south-west, touching the east end of 
St. Paul’s, and prolonged into St. 
George’s Fields across the Thames, 
cuts Bethlehem Hospital, a still larger 
receptacle of those to whom the gift 
of reason has been denied. Thus 
amidst the triumphs of civilisation 
and a scene of unparalleled grandeur, 
both moral and visual, man is still 
destined to learn lessons of humility ! 

The distant parks look like green 
oases in the sombre plain of dingy 
red which every where surrounds 
them. The venerable towers of 
Westminster Abbey, and the curve 
of the river, bestrode by its mag- 
nificent bridges, are among the more 
prominent objects that attract the 
gaze. Nor must we forget to par- 
ticularise the railway-stations, recent 
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and novel creations, that as yet are 
in, but scarcely of, London. 

Whatever may be the future fate 
of this great city,—whether it return 
to comparative nothingness, or be- 
come once more the site of meadows 
and corn-fields, surely none since 
the world began has ever offered to 
the observation of the beholder such 
a wonderful aggregate of man and 
his labours. London is not London 
alone, it is the central point of the 
civilised universe, towards which rays 
converge from every zone and meri- 
dian. London is a part of England, 
of Europe, of America, of Africa, and 
of Asia. Beneath our feet is the 
focus within which are concentrated 
the hopes, fears, rivalries, and jea- 
lousies of all the other nations of the 
globe. Briarian London reaches all 
with its outstretched arms, sufficiently 
to operate upon all. ‘The eye fell from 
the place where we stood upon maga- 
zines of wealth that were not the pro- 
perty of Englishmen, but placed in 
their hands for security or profit by 
those who could trust them no- 
where else. Beneath us was the har- 
bour of refuge for countless pro- 
perty in peril, as well as for monarchs 
dethroned and ministers exiled. The 
riches of realms ‘ Cesar never knew’ 
were deposited there ; and productions 
of the earth, grown in regions of 
which Greece and Rome had never 
heard. The wealth that commands 
all the markets of the globe, all 
that can stimulate ambition or gra- 
tify luxury, existed below us in 
agp either for good or evil. 
‘rom what elevation besides, since 
man has emerged from savage life, 
could such a scene have been pre- 
sented ? 

But we must not expatiate longer 
on the crow’s nest, of which neither 
the present nor any future generation 
of men is likely to see the represent- 
ative for a similar purpose; since 
‘ what is writ, is writ;’ or, in other 
words, the observations taken from 
its site are taken for all time. We 
can hardly expect a dislocation of the 
earth in the metropolis, that can alter 
the correctness of the main observa- 
tions noted there. The apparatus 
itself afforded an excellent specimen 
of the skill with which our engineers 
erect their scaffolding; it was an 
equally excellent illustration of the 
just application of a few simple ma- 
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thematical principles to mechanical 
contrivance. 

The crow’'s nest that puzzled so 
many wise observers, has tarnished a 
great number of valuable results to- 
wards the scientific purpose to which 
it was applied,—results that must 
contribute to the health and comfort 
of the community, however ap- 
pa mysterious the operations 

which the object is worked out. 

hat matters ignorance of the de- 
tails of science to those who can 
never be made to comprehend them, 
provided they can participate in their 
good effects ? 

* What do they want to do there ?’ 
said a plain-looking man in one of the 
City boats to another standing beside 
him. 

‘They be taking a plan of the 
streets to make the sewers,’ was the 
reply ; ‘ at least so they tells me.’ 
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‘Why could they not take them by 
going through them?’ continued the 
first speaker. 

* Because,’ said the other, ‘ the peo- 
ple be never out of the streets in the 
day-time; and they cannot stand 
there long enough and take ‘em down 
without being mobbed.’ 

‘Ay, very like, indeed,’ was the 
reply. 

There were several individuals 
near the speakers, well-dressed per- 
sons, who listened attentively, and 
all seemed to assent to the correct- 
ness of the information thus com- 
municated ! 

It is well, we thought, for science 
to be contented with being its own 
reward in the higher sense of the term, 
since so few comprehend its labours 
or estimate its discoveries at their 
just value, even when they are not 
as obtuse as the speaker just cited. 

NeERKE. 
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¢ yy7eL1, then, sir,’ said Mrs. de 

W Courcy, ‘the entirely ignorant 
_can only be approached by a miracle. 
It was but yesterday morning 
Now, Georgina, my dear! Dear love, 
pray listen to me. Such vanities at 
such a time !’ 

‘Dear mamma, I was only 
Mr. St. John was only so very 
kind as offer to chaperone me to 
the concert this evening; and—and 
—— You know, mamma,’ she added, 
wickedly, ‘they sing a great deal in 
the spirit-world’ 

It was a very sweet voice this of 
dear Georgina; it made me look at 
her, which I had not done before ; 
and I saw, as well as the bonnet would 
let me, a very pretty face indeed: 
but Mrs. de Courcy summoned off 
my attention again in an instant. 

‘Intolerable!’ she muttered. ‘ Well, 
it was but yesterday morning I found 
my housemaid, who could hardly 
spell, in the heart of the Memorable 
Relations. She had seen it open on 
the table. The broom dropped against 
the wall, the duster on the floor; and 
there was she inhaling the spirit of 
Swedenborg out of those wonderful 
words. ‘Do you understand what 
you are reading?’ asked. ‘ Under- 








stand!’ she answered ; ‘ oh, yes! this 
is all clear —all light.’ ‘But you 
can hardly read,’ [ said, ‘ and this is 
no spelling-book.’ ‘I do not know 
how it is,’ she answered, ‘ but I do 
understand.’ And she did, for she 
gave me an account of what she had 
found, as clear as I could have given 
myself. ‘That is a miracle, sir.’ 

* There is no lack of miracles,’ re- 
plied I; ‘the book itself is a miracle, 
if a miracle is a thing one can’t ac- 
count for. But, indeed, I hope your 
housemaid didn’t open at the page at 
which I opened.’ 

* And pray why not, sir? and what 

age ?” 

‘Why,’ I said, ‘it is one which 
gives me a most distressing notion of 
the breeding of the creatures into 
whose society we all are going. 
Swedenborg says he was in a room 
where two ghosts were discoursing on 
irresistible grace. The logic didn’t 
prosper, and at last (it was one way 
of throwing a light upon the subject) 
one of them snatched up the candle- 
stick and flung it at the other's head. 
I forget what impression was pro- 
duced by it. It must have been the 
= of a candlestick, or it wouldn't 

avemadeany. But really it is very 
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bad manners to fling about even 
ghosts of candlesticks.’ 

* All colours are alike to the blind,’ 
replied Mrs. de Courcy, very angrily. 
*The New Church is yonder—you 
may see it rising there by the rail- 
road; the wings, these two, of the 
genius of this modern age. Come, 
there, if you will, and learn. Come, 
or forbear to come; but if you come, 
you will hear words there which 
angels leave their stars to listen to.’ 

I was relieved from my embar- 
rassment by a move of the young 
lady to the piano. I was surprised, 
as it was only a morning call, and I 
was not prepared for the excuse of 
excellence in the daughter of such a 
mother; but there was sufficient 
reason. However she came by it, 
remarkable natural power had been 
more remarkably cultivated. She 
sang one or two French songs, which 
Madame Dorus Gras had made fa- 
miliar to me ; and while the intensely 
difficult execution was almost as 
good, her own peculiar genius gave 
anew charm to them. ‘The mother, 
with all her abhorrence of vanities, 
listened critically, as if she quite 
understood and valued Georgina’s 
talent. They perplexed me, both of 
them ; and when, at the end of a few 
minutes, the singer started from the 
piano, and, with a ‘ Well, between 
mammaand me, you have hadenough 
of us, I fancy,’ carried off mamma in 
a most abrupt retreat, a whole crowd 
of feelings came rushing out in the 
curiosity with which I asked Mrs. St. 
John whether it was from the new 
= that so strange a pair had 

allen. 

St. John had followed the ladies 
down stairs, and we heard him slam 
his study-door with a tone of ex- 
hausted deliverance, which promised 
us a téte-d-téte of at least half-an- 
hour before he would recover from 
his sofa. 

‘That is not a question they are 
likely to ask about you,’ she answered. 
*How you could be so stupid! But 
you are past lecturing. Mrs. de 
Courcy was a fashionable beauty. 
She married early, was left an 
early widow, with an immense 
fortune, and dear Georgina for an 
enly child. Iam summing up fast, 
tosave questions. She was splendidly 
eee for a few years, and then 
partly she forsook dissipation, partly 
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it forsook her. But she wanted sti- 
mulants, and her talents required 
uncommon ones. She fell, two years 
ago, under the influence of a singular 

rson, a Mr. Fenton, and became 
inoculated with what seems to an- 
swer. At present she is an apostle 
of Swedenborg among the milliners 
of Cheltenham, who accept her doc- 
trines at the price of her patronage ; 
and she bores poor Frederick into 
distraction with books and tracts, 
which she insists on his reading, and 
weekly homilies, and examinations in 
them.’ 

‘But the daughter: how came 
she by that brilliant music ? 

‘Oh, she has been perfectly edu- 
cated. Mrs. de Courcy is only a 
half visionary ; her stuff about va- 
nities was only because she was 
speaking herselt, and wished to be 
attended to. You saw how splendidly 
she was dressed. She is herself very 
highly cultivated. Georgina has had 
the best masters; and her mother 
has, perhaps, done more for her than 
they. And yet it almost makes me 
sick to think of it; with all their 
gifts, and their brilliance, and their 
talents, a lunatic asylum is the only 
place fit for either of them.’ 

‘To preach to the spirits there. 
For madame, perhaps : but the young 
lady didn’t seem to be infected.’ 

‘Oh, it is not that !’ Mrs. St. John 
answered. ‘ Money and beauty have 
always right enough to be eccentric, 
even at the expense of other people. 
I could forgive them the misery they 
are to Frederick ; but it is a far more 
serious affair, and Georgina—ah 
I have no patience with her!’ 

I thought I could have a great 
deal. 

‘ Every one, I suppose, has a serious 
side,’ Mrs. St. John continued ; ‘ that 
is, behind all the talk, and show, and 
acting of life. Even the most foolish 
people have a sort of knowledge that, 
after all, this is not real life; and 
they have either a vague notion of 
another, or else of something in this 
world of more genuine importance ; 
some way of satisfying themselves 
about themselves, either by under 
practice or future hopes. Most of 
us keep this side in better order than 
the other, and think and feel much 
better than we act; but there are 
some unlucky people that, if there 
be any where a single grain of ab- 
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surdity or disease in their characters, 
insist on its rooting and growing ex- 
actly in this one corner, and, in the 
protection of secrecy, let it shoot into 
the most extravagant forms. All the 
outside talk and chatter is nonsense. 
But this unlucky Mr. Fenton has so 

Mrs. de Courcy, that she 
is determined her daughter shall 
marry him; and Georgina herself, 
though she allows she does not love 
him—rather, perhaps, dislikes him— 
has got a notion, from which nothing 
can shake her, that it is her duty, 
which she accepts without reluctance. 
Oh, I have talked and talked to her! 
but what can one say? There is 
nothing too mad for people when 
twisted religion has got hold upon 
them. Notions taken up without 
reason, there is no reasoning with ; 
and one is but diving at random into 
the ocean of fancies to look for an 
antidote to a caprice.’ 

I was more touched at the marry- 
ing business than I liked to own. I 
always felt, as I suppose most un- 
married men feel, a sort of annoyance 
when any young lady of my ac- 
quaintance was about to pass into the 
state from which only ugly death 
could free her. It is a possibility 
destroyed. One would have them 
wait till one’s self has chosen, and 
one likes to moralise on the melan- 
choly risk they are running with 
another. But I felt more than this 
here, which I was glad to explain to 
myself from the unhappy nature of 
the connexion which the lady seemed 
to be forming. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘then shall you and 
I take up the cards and try if we can 
beat this Mr. Fenton?” 

She laughed. 

‘ What, you mean you are to make 
love to Georgina, and I am to help 
you? Ithink you may safely try, 
after the impression you made to- 


ty did not say so; but if Mr. Fen- 
ton is really objectionable, humanity 
would , 

* Humanity ! you may come to the 
party with me this evening, and you 


will meet them both. I did not tell 

ou Mr. Fenton was objectionable. 
Tdon't know him personally. I only 
know that he is a preacher, and that 
Mr. St. John dislikes him in con- 
sequence; but eccentricity makes 
a very little talent remarkable. Mr. 
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Fenton, in this strange line of his, 
is very popular, and is to be met 
whenever you like to meet him.’ 

‘It is as well to see one’s enemy,’ 
said I. ‘If there is any chance of 
beating him, or any credit to be got 
in doing it, I think I will try,’ 

By this time St. John had rejoined 
us. After dispersing the undigested 
remains of his spleen in a few hu- 
morous complainings, he took his hat 
and made me go out with him fora 
walk. In the course of it he gave me 
a few details of what he knew of Mr. 
Fenton, which came—after stripping 
off the colouring which was laid on by 
his general horror of what was ouéré 
—to no more than this,—that it was 
rumoured he had led a wild life 
when young; and that now he was 
the Cheltenham rage, and all the 
fashionable people went to the New 
Church. His especial spleen at Mrs. 
de Courcy gave a point to what he 
said; but it was, in fact, nothing. 
Easily enough, Mr. Fenton might be 
but one more instance of an early 
recklessness being suddenly and 
violently checked, and then rushing 
into another extravagance, because 
_ respectability was too tame for 

is emotions. The same causes might 
make an eloquent Swedenborgian 
which made ascetics in old times, or 
Pietist evangelicals in later; and if 
this was so, what business had my 
impertinence in trying to cross him? 
The field was preoccupied by a per- 
son who had as good a right to be 
there as I; and the lady’s odd way 
of expressing herself was quite likely 
tobeassumed. They would be above 
my machinations, and I could be con- 
tent to form one of their wedding 
arty. 

Half laughing at myself for all 
this excitement about people I had 
only seen for one strange half hour 
(though strangeness is a wonderful 
ripener of intimacy), I accompanied 
the St. Johns to the concert. 

It was crowded,—one of those 
uneasy evenings when long due in- 
vitations are wiped off at smallest 
expense to the entertainer, but at 
a very serious one to the entertained. 
Our eyes swept the glittering ex- 
panse of jewelled and turbaned head- 
dresses. The De Courcys had not 
arrived. We kept our places near 
the door, and, in a few minutes, 
their names came echoing up the 
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staircase, and they entered, accom- 
panied by Mr. Fenton. Others, be- 
sides ourselves, were anxious for a 
view of this orator, and a stir passed 
over the room; the music lost the 
sound of being listened to, and the 
crowd hung back that all might see, 
and yet none press too rudely, on so 
augusta presence. Perhaps I was the 
only person who at first did not see 
him. Georgina was so beautiful, 
that, for the moment, I had not a 
glance to spare from her. In the 
morning I had lost the exquisite 
head, and the long, straight, Egyptian 
neck, which were now set off so - 
fectly. A gold chain was coiled, like 
a snake, into her dark hair, and a 
emerald glittered out above 
er forehead like its jewelled eye. 
I thought I had never seen so su- 
perb a creature; and although my 
own absurd fancies sank, crushed 
into the dust, I determined that the 
man, let him be what he would for 
whom this being was destined, must 
be my enemy. I would hate Mr. 
Fenton. 

The ladies swept on up the room, 
and vanished as a beautiful thought 
vanishes in the crowding and crush- 
ing of common life. They bowed as 
they passed me; the mother, with 
the stateliest bend of her proud head ; 
Georgina, with a smile. I turned as 
lost them. Now, what was Mr. Fen- 
ton about? He was standing where 
they had left him. I could only see 
his profile. He was looking on upon 
the scene, just speaking here and 
there a word of recognition to the 
most pressing claimant ; but neither 
joining in it, nor wishing to join, yet 
without the slightest vulgar affecta- 
tion of being too good for what was 
round him. If he was in Folly’s 
shrine, he was no tinsel idol there. 
No weak enthusiast ever carried so 
Co a forehead, nor charlatan so 

igh a one; and with so marked a 
stamp of greatness on him, if he were 
an intriguer, he would have chosen 
a@ more ambitious sphere than a 
Swedenborgian pulpit. 

I began to think it might well be 
more than duty which had reconciled 
Georgina. If I could only see his 
eye! Presently he turned, and it 
met mine. He remarked my look, 
as I saw by the change from the 
gaze of indifference as the eye singled 
out its object in the crowd, It was 
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an eye one does not like to see in an 
enemy: not a defying eye, which 
challenges one to meet it ; but an eye 
that, as you looked into it, seemed, 
like very deep water, unfathomable. 
I felt as if my own vision were 
quenched in it, and a kind of awe 
crept over me as I looked at him, 
which promised poorly, indeed, for 
rivalry. Some one offered to in- 
troduce me ; I suppose, observing my 
interest: but I declined, till 1 was 
better able to collect myself. But 
I was too much fascinated to cease 
watching him, till, at the end of half 
an hour, after a few words to his 
entertainer and a very gentle smile, 
he withdrew from the room. Every 
one seemed to breathe more freely ; 
sure sign enough that this retreating 
figure was that of one greater than 
ourselves. 

Mrs. St. John sat ensconced in a 
corner ; a vacant seat was by her, 
and I took it. 

‘We need not trouble ourselves 
with a conspiracy,’ I said, ‘if that 
was Mr. Fenton.’ 

‘Hush! she said, as she pressed 
my arm. I looked up; Georgina 
was close to us. She was coming up 
to speak to Mrs. St. John, who made 
room for her on the sofa, and she sat 
down with us. The sight of Mr. Fenton 
had rebuked me into my senses again. 
i was able to talk tolerably ; and what 
had been intended but as a move of 
civility for a few moments of mean- 
ingless politeness, became her even- 
ing’s resting-place. We talked of 
every thing,—music, books, scenery, 
amusements, even personalities, and 
in every thing we agreed strangely. 
The same depth of sensitiveness which 
made her singing so remarkable, she 
carried through all her mind. She 
felt, where I only knew; and when 
I sketched the outlines, she painted 
in the figures with her warm heart- 
colouring. Never had I met so 
dangerous a person. I forgot all, 
No warning spirit rose to wake my 
recollection of Mr. Fenton. Mrs. St. 
John managed all the little skilful 
arrangements to preserve our party. 
Once Georgina was called away to 
sing, yet she was not away. She 
sang one of Tennyson’s little things 
of which we had both been speaking ; 
and as the full rich tones went roll- 
ing round the room, I thought I 
caught upon them a breath of feeling 
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which I had told her should be 
thrown into it, and which before 
she had not appeared to observe. She 
returned to us when it was over, and 
she looked at me as if to ask whether 
I had taken notice. Oh, that look! 
There was something then,—a feeling 
of the tenderest kind, which only we 
two understood in all that crowd. 

The thermometer was getting high. 
I raised my head for a moment, and, 
leaning against the corner of the door, 
I saw our genius. His strange melan- 
choly eyes were fixed full upon us, 
not watching us,—Mr. Fenton could 
not watch,—but gazing through and 
through us, as if he were feeling all 
that we were feeling, and knowing 
more of us than, perhaps, we knew 
ourselves. 

She saw mestart, and looked up,too. 
I hoped she might have shewn some 
slight agitation; but there was none 
—not the smallest. A quiet smile 
of pleasure rushed into her features, 
and she beckoned to him to join us ; 
but, with a kind of half- playful 
sadness, he shook his head, turned 
away, and disappeared. 

‘Provoking!’ she said. ‘It is so 
like him! and I so wished to intro- 
duce him to you. Oh, Mr. Frank- 
land, that is a man! You should 
know him. It is so rare to finda 
real man.’ 

‘He is your minister?’ I said, 
meanly choosing a provoking word. 

‘If you mean that he is my guide, 
my instructor, my —my more than 
friend—yes,’ she said. 

I might have sunk even lower, 
for I was poorly, wretchedly vexed ; 
with myself most of all ; and, there- 
fore, most sure to grow worse and 
worse. But I was saved by an in- 
terruption which I welcomed while 
I cursed it. Mrs. de Courcy’s tall, 
stately form, came sailing up. She 
frowned as she saw our little group ; 
and a glance like an angry eagle's shot 
from one to the other, not sparing 
Mrs. St. John. 

‘So you are here, Georgina!’ she 
said, impregnating every syllable 
with a thousand intonations. ‘ I have 
been searching the room for you. 
Mr. Fenton is gone—tired, I suppose, 
of waiting for us.’ 

‘He was here a moment ago, 
mamma,’ she answered ; ‘ but I believe 
he is gone. You were so busy talk- 
ing, that I was obliged to look for 
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another chaperon, and Mrs. St. John 
was kind enough to take care of me.’ 

‘Mrs. St. John has been very good. 
I will spare her any further encum- 
brance with you. ‘The carriage is 
waiting.’ 

‘So ends a very pleasant evening, 
then,’ said Georgina, rising. 

St. John came up conveniently to 
give his arm to Mrs. de Courcy, who 
always smoothed her frown for him. 

* We may as well go together,’ he 
said. There was no one who had a 
better claim to Georgina than myself, 
so she accepted my escort, and we 
went down stairs. 

She seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment before she stepped into the 
carriage as to whether she should 
give me her hand. It was but a 
moment, but she did give it me; not 
a finger, but a full, warm, natural 
hand. 

‘Good bye,’ she said; ‘we shall 
see you again, I hope.’ 

The crowd moved too fast to give 
me time to ask leave to call. One 
more stately bow from the plumed 
head-dress of mamma; their carriage 
swept away, and we had to hurry to 
our own. 

I let Mrs. St. John laugh at me in 
her own way, which was a very 
merry one; and I did not tell her 
that I had secured myself a right to 
make the call for which I had not 
obtained the leave. Mrs. de Courcy 
had dropped a bracelet on the door- 
step, and I had been lucky enough 
to find it ; for the rest, I hardly cared 
that evening to disentangle my feel- 
ings. I was only conscious that I 
was wildly in love with Georgina: 
and I closed my ears to the strong 
voice which insisted that Mr. Fenton 
was not a person I could dream of 
overcoming ; and that if the lady was 
really and freely engaged to him, I 
was a fool, and a dishonourable one 
to boot. On the vain thread of hope 
thattheremight possibly be a mistake, 
I was contented to risk my fortunes; 
and, in conceited wilfulness, wind 
every word, every smile, and every 
feeling which had flowed from her, 
round and round my heart. 

As Mrs. St. John had disliked Mr. 
Fenton without reason, so when I 
told her what his appearance forced 
me to think of him, her mind began 
to waver in his favour ; and the next 
morning when I told her I intended 
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to call, and she found that I could 
not laugh naturally when she laughed 
at me, the thing seemed to lose its 
entirely light appearance; and even 
to be trying to win his wreath from 
him began to look questionable. 

It was all of no use. A kind of 
instinct sometimes supersedes every 
other faculty, unseats even con- 
science, and insists on the entire con- 
trol of us, whether for evil or for 
good. Call I would, and that at 
polite life’s very earliesthour. I had 
secured myself a pon and, armed 
with my beautiful fetter, my desper- 
ate caiman brought me to the 
door. 

I was shewn into a very elegant 
room, which I had no leisure to ob- 
serve, for even my impudence was 
confused at finding the awful Mrs. de 
Courcy alone. She rose. I blun- 
dered out my bracelet in my con- 
fusion, and was stammering the most 
helpless imbecilities when I found 
that, from some unexplained cause, 
her manner was utterly changed to- 
wards me. She received me with 
apparently genuine pine. and 
thanked me warmly for my polite- 
ness. She even began to talk on 
serious subjects to me ; the most sure 
sign of her good-will. Presently 
Georgina entered with Mr. Fenton; 
both of them smiling, evidently glad 
to see me. 

In a low, but beautifully toned 
voice, the latter told me he was 
pleased to have the opportunity of 
being introduced to me. He had 
heard my name, he was good enough 
to say, from other quarters; and 
Miss de Courcy had told him that 
our acquaintance would be a mutual 
pleasure to us. Oh how my heart 
smote me at this unsuspecting con- 
fidence! What would I not have 
given for the enchanter’s power to 
split the walls and vanish through 
them! Here was the spell which had 
charmed away Mrs. de Courcy’s 
frown. It was to him, whose peace 
I was plotting to undermine, that I 
was to owe my chance for a trial. 

I really believe I blushed ; and I 
should have become helplessly con- 
fused if he had not continued his 
good nature till he saw I was at my 
ease. Half an hour passed—an hour 
—and there seemed no wish that I 
should take my leave; at last shame 
drove me to a move, but it was only 


to receive an invitation to join them 
the next day at dinner. To join 
them ? Then, of course, at once I was 
admitted into easy intimacy. I was 
told to come when I liked. Did I 
ride? Georgina liked riding, and 
would accept my escort. 

I had made up my mind for a 
thousand storms; not at all for so 
fair a sea and so smooth a wind. 
When I carried my perplexity to 
the St. Johns, St. John himself was 
convinced they were proselytising— 
it was all nonsense, there could be 
no good in a Swedenborgian preacher. 
Mrs. St. John thought they saw 
through me, and intended to pu- 
nish me. Yet why take such trou- 
ble with the impertinence of a stran- 
ger, from whom a cold word would 
have relieved them? In spite of 
a thousand misgivings, an inexpli- 
cable fascination seemed to draw me 
towards Mr. Fenton ; and I thought 
to be trifled with by Georgina bet- 
ter than the tenderness of all the 
world besides. I was too devoted 
to be proud, and from her even ri- 
dicule would be tolerable. 

Well, I dined with them ; the day 
following I was there again, and the 
next. As our intimacy deepened we 
drew all more and more together. 
It was wonderful, but it was de- 
lightful. Not a day passed now 
which did not see me at their house. 
Georgina drew a little, though 
scarcely so well as I. Mrs. de Courcy 
was absorbed always in her visions 
or her folios, and took, or seemed to 
take, no notice of us. In the after- 
noon we went out riding; and Mr. 
Fenton, though he knew all this, 
seemed best pleased when we had 
been most together, and was seldom 
at the house excepting in the even- 
ings. Sometimes I did a little meta- 
physics with mamma, in discreeter 
style than my first essay. Sometimes 
Mr. Fenton himself would give an 
hour to talking to me, and to making 
me talk. I can give little idea of 
the conversation of this extraordi- 
nary man. He combined more deep 
thought, with seemingly deeper calm, 
than any man I had ever met with. 
He knew all I wished to say—he 
would say it for me when I bungled. 
Even my thoughts he seemed to di- 
vine; and my first uneasiness with him 
entirely vanished, so completely had 
I given up looking forward with any 
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fixed intention, and was content to let 
each day bring its own joys or its own 
sorrows with it. Many a half-bitter 
laugh I had with myself at my notion 
of eclipsing him. He never alluded to 
his engagement with Georgina, neither 
did Mrs. de Courcy. He was very 
little with her; she did not appear 
to expect he should be ; and he only 
wished that she should be with me. 
I was out of my depth in a current 
too strong to stem, even had I known 
which way to swim. I felt that I 
was swept away in the stream, and 
that Mr. Fenton, and only he, knew 
whether it was bearing me to smooth 
lakes and meadow-lands, or down 
over raging torrents and Niagara 
cataracts. 

He often spoke to me of Sweden- 
borg, but it was not his one subject. 
He had travelled over the world: 
every language which held a litera- 
ture was familiar to him; and his 
mind was veined with history. I 
often went to hear him preach, and 
his power and popularity became 
easily intelligible to me. He believed 
in God with all his own heart, and he 
knew by a curious instinct all the 
ins and outs, and strangest shifts, 
and curvings, and windings of ours. 
Each of us had to feel that the ser- 
mon was aimed specially at ourselves, 
and our particular case explained 
and provided for. And the man that 
sees the whole of us, and sees round 
us and beyond, who can refuse to 
follow ? 

But I cannot dwell on all this. I 
will but give the substance of a few 
remarkable things he said of Sweden- 
borg. 

‘You are perplexed,’ he said, ‘ to 
find me teaching publicly out of the 
writings of a man you believe to 
have been either an impostor or a 
weak enthusiast. If I asked you 
why you believed him such, the only 
reason you could give would be his 
claim to a revelation; with what 
consistency, if you seriously consider 
the grounds of your own faith, I 
leave you to decide: for you despise 
Swedenborg for the very cause which 
consecrates to you every letter of the 
prophets. It is one thing to reject 
the claims of this or that pretender, 
and quite another to make the 
claim itself determine you ; and this 
is what you are doing. . You do not 
look to his life, his character, or the 
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nature of his writings; it is enongh 
for you that he said God gave them 
to him. The popular belief of mo- 
dern English Grristians is not a be- 
lief, it is nothing but words—a med- 
ley of extravagant inconsistencies. 
The philosopher who believes that 
all revelations are alike a dream, is 
consistent ; the Catholic is consist- 
ent who believes that God reveals 
Himself along a special channel to 
chosen guides: but you, with whom 
anything which is not what you call 
natural, is imposture, and with whom 
the pretence to a revelation is the 
title to a lunatic asylum, and who 
yet es to believe in the God 
of the Jews, whose entire method 
was one long miracle—in the God of 
the Christians, whose last promise 
was, that he was with His Church to 
the end of the world—what are you? 
There was faith in you while you 
believed in witchcraft, in the power 
of angels and spirits; there was faith 
in the old Puritans who believed that 
the voice of Heaven spoke to them in 
their minister; but now you are but 
blindly passing over into philosophy, 
with your heads turned back over 
your shoulders; and because you 
see the fading image of what you 
are leaving, you dream that it is 
still yours, and that you still are 
clinging to it. My friend, if ever 
there was a foolish creed it is that 
the Almighty composed a slow- 
growing scheme for the saving of 
mankind, and that, after four thou- 
sand years of progressive interfer- 
ence, He rested satisfied with His 
work as then sufficient, and employ- 
ing scribes to record its history, re- 
tired into the deeps of immensity, 
leaving it then, neither to change nor 
grow any more, to a world which 
was = rolling forward from change 
to change, with an ever-increasing 
need of fresh revelation to meet the 
fresh developements of its own pow- 
ers. If St. Paul came again to you, 
or came first upon the earth as it is 
now, do you think you would be- 
lieve him? Or is not the voice in 
you which now calls Swedenborg 
mad, but the echo of the philosophic 
Romans in Cesarea? No, no, the 
heavenly Powers are constant, ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
and man’s nature is the same—what 
he required once he requires now; 
and as they dealt with our fathers, 
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they still deal with us. The pro- 

rises when there is need of a 

het; and when he comes he is 
not afraid of his mission, not afraid 
to claim it. The last of them, the 
last of all free spirits who has spoken 
out to modern thought in the old 
language, was Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg. We believe St. Paul on his 
ewn word, when he declares that, 
in the body or out of the body, he 
heard strange things in heaven. 
Swedenborg says the same. He was 
a great man, and a good man. It is 
easier to believe that he spoke truth, 
than that, knowingly and wilfully, 
he lied. I do not believe every word 
he has written, any more than I be- 
lieve every word in the Bible; but 
what he says he saw and heard, I 
cannot doubt he did see and hear, as 
surely as St. Paul did, or as Ezekiel 


I was forced to acknowledge that, 
to an unbelieving philosopher, there 
could hardly be a sight more gro- 
tesque than that of an English Pro- 
testant arraigning any one, even the 
worshipper of a fetish, for ill logic and 
credulity. 

Well, in this strange way things 
continued through the spring, and 
down into the summer. The St. Johns 
left Cheltenham. Before she went, 
Mrs. St.John had along expostulation 
with me. She threatened to speak 
herself to Georgina; and only did 
not at my own passionate entreaty. 
Something I felt must come, and 
quickly ; yet, as that something might 
be the rude awakening out of the 
fairest dream of my life, I could not 
bear to have it hurried to its birth. 
Allowing all she urged, that either 
I had hopes or I had none, and that, 
if there were none, it was the most 
cruel, selfish, wanton violation of 
what was due to myself, to her, to 
the honourable confidence in me of 
Mr. Fenton, to allow a web to frame 
itself round the heart of Georgina, 
which, torn though it might be, yet 
would leave its fragments clinging to 
it, and spoil her peace and his, per- 
haps for ever ;—allowing this, for 
I knew it all (and there is no advice 
so uselessly irritating, as when an- 
other’s cool prudence does but repeat 
our own hearts’ upbraidings), still I 
could resolve nothing; and my in- 
effectual madness left it all to fate— 
ta fate, as if fate cared to shape out 
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the moulds for the casting of this 
rolling human-life metal otherwise 
than in us, and —_—— us, and by 
our own fingers: well for me that 
my fate was the deep-skilled wisdom 
of a man who knew what he was 
doing, although I neither knew nor 
cared to know. A change came over 
Georgina’s manner. She grew ner- 
vous, conscious, and uneasy. Some- 
times she seemed to shrink from me, 
not to be weary of my presence, but 
angry at it. At others, an excited 
smile of pleasure shot across her fea- 
tures when I came, a kind of despe- 
rate abandonment of herself to the 
present, as if, like myself, it was 
enough for her to know that there 
was happiness to-day; whether to- 
morrow brought storms, or the same 
warm sun would still be shining, 
the same blind fate or chance might 
care. Oh, the uneasy heart, the 
shifting mood, the unresting eye, 
where calm came never now, by 
night or day, to still its surface ; and 
let the world outside her and around 
her shine in, in undisturbed serenity, 
as once it shone! How well I knew 
these symptoms! With what in- 
tensely selfish joy I told myself that 
I was the cause ! 

Mrs. de Courcy, too, seemed at 
last to be far from uniformly pleased. 
There was some struggle clearly go- 
ing on within her, as if her judgment 
wasuncertain. The speculation ceased 
to be so all-absorbing. She would 
sit near us, as if to listen to what we 
said; and often I caught her stern 
eye fixed questioningly upon mine, 
It was true I could commonly restore 
my favour with little difficulty. Sin- 
cere in her monomania, it was like a 
mesmerice power over her. I had but 
to touch the chord and set her speak- 
ing; and then I need only seem to 
listen, and throw ina random affirm- 
ation when her voice swelled into 
energy, to become one of the most 
excellent and well informed of men. 
Still there were symptoms enough 
to shew that a crisis was near. Mr. 
Fenton only was the same; he, the 
most truly interested, alone seemed 
to see no danger, and no change in 
the lady’s manner. If there was any 
change in himself, it was that he was 
growing to like me better ; and a kind 
of playful sweetness warmed into his 
features in his now longer conver- 
sations with me. Oh, how at times 
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his kindness cut me to the heart! 
Often and often I was on the point 
of flinging myself out before him, 
confessing to om all my hopes, and 
fears, remorse, and self-upbraidings, 
the whole madness that was in me. 
The words would come bubbling up 
to my lips; I drew the conversation 
again and again to her, fluttering 
round her excellence, and longing 
but for one word from him to turn 
the trembling balance—that I might 
tell him what I felt, what I believed 
she felt, and leave it to his mercy, or 
to his wisdom, to determine what 
ought to be done. But the impassive 
calmness, the grave quiet, with which 
he assented to my admiration, awed 
me, and froze my lips—I could not 
speak. Passion chokes before an un- 
impassioned auditor ; and my words 
hung fire, only leaving me the mock 
consolation for my conscience, that 
at least I wished to be open with 
him; and if I were not, it was his 
fault, not my own. 

All this while the air was gathering 
in about us, ever closer and hotter. 
Whatever was to be would be, and 
that soon ; the weather was intensely 
sultry—it was the middle of August 
—and in the fashionable language, 
which does not recognise the exist- 
ence of any life lower than its own 
sphere, we were alone in Chelten- 
ham. There had been no rain for 
weeks ; and the air was of that heavy 
vaporous sultriness, that it was al- 
most cooler to remain at rest in it, as 
if motion did but assist the heat to 
penetrate. Yet from habit we went 
on riding through the bye-lanes 
which were not trampled into dust, 
or on the downs, where the sallow 
grass was gasping out its life. Some- 
times we talked with random eager- 
ness, catching at any or every sub- 
ject to protect us from ourselves ; 
sometimes we drew on, hour after 
hour, in lengthened silence, yet with- 
out feeling that we were silent, for 
we seemed to know why we could 
not speak. Each day as we went 
out I could not tell how we might 
return. She loved me—every tone, 
every restless action, told it; and she 
knew that I loved her, and yet could 
not tell her. And still we went on. 

One day I went to their house as 
usual, in the morning; Mr. Fenton 
was not there. Mamma was under the 
evil spirit, and pointedly impolite to 
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me. Georgina had not been down 
stairs; she was suffering from head- 
ache; and when I mentioned the 
hour at which the horses would be 
brought round, I was told I might 
as well counterorder them. Still I 
loitered. It is very uncomfortable 
to stay where there is pointedly no- 
thing for you to do, when you. are 
shewn you are not wanted; and yet 
I did not like to be contented with 
mamma's answer, and I liked to be 
in Georgina’s atmosphere, if I could 
not be with her. 

‘There is a drawing Miss de Courcy 
left for me to finish.’ It was up stairs. 
Georgina was asleep, and she could 
not disturb her. 

I was not impudent enough to 
try the mesmerism; and there was 
no alternative. Awkwardness is 
the most rapidly infectious of poi- 
sons. Let it but breathe on you, 
and you are the slave of it. I was 
beaten out of house and temper, and 
was grumbling my way down stairs, 
when, in the hall, I saw my genius 
Mr. Fenton. 

‘You are not going ?’ he said, as 
he took my arm. 

‘Miss de Courcy is not well to- 
day,’ I answered. ‘ And—and ——~ 

‘Oh, you had better not go im- 
mediately. Come back with me, I 
wish to speak to you.’ 

Mamma looked very angry when 
she saw me re-enter, and ander such 
escort. 

‘Iam sorry to hear about Geor- 
gina,’ he said. ‘ It is nothing serious, 
1 trust. Is she not coming down? 
Can I see her ?” 

‘She will see you, of course,’ re- 
plied mamma, with a point upon the 
you which was meant to be spiteful, 
and shewed she was not ashamed of 
the fib of her being asleep. 

‘I will go up, then, if you will 
take me,’ he said. 

There was no objection. Mr. Fen- 
ton’s word was peremptory. 

They went. I was left ten mi- 
nutes alone; and in looking over the 
room I found the unfortunate draw- 
ing. Mamma had condescended to 
another fib. But it was no matter- 
By and bye they re-appeared. 

‘There is nothing to alarm us, 
Mr. Fenton said. ‘It is only the 
oppressiveness of the atmosphere. A 
ride, I think, will be good for her, if 
you are not engaged.’ 
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There was something so resolutely 
absurd about this that I was almost 
frightened. If Mr. Fenton was not 
the ‘gentleman in grey,’ he was so 
like him that I felt inclined to 
shrink from his favours for fear of 
after demands. Still I would see it 
out. Mrs. de Courcy stood fuming 
and chafing, but she made no oppo- 
sition ; there was no help for it now; 
and if there was any under-game, 
one heart, at least, I knew, and | was 
sure of that. Georgina followed 
shortly after, looking pale and fever- 
ish, but dressed for riding, and with a 
manner more resignedly desperate 
than I had yet seen her wear. We 
struggled on through luncheon, Mr. 
Fenton holding us together. The 
horses came at two o'clock, and we 
started. 

We could neither of us say much. 
Our strange condition was weighing 
us both down past endurance, and 
the heavy air seemed set into dull 
sympathy with us. The sun was 
covered over with a sickly mist, and 
great massive clouds, with saffron 
edges, were hanging round the hori- 
zon, shewing against the dark sky be- 
hind them like tarnished gold. I was 
alarmed as we cleared the town, and 
suggested feebly that it would be bet- 
ter to turn back; but there was areck- 
lessness that day in Georgina. She 
had been forced into this ride in 
spite of herself, and as it was to be, 
she was determined to go on with it. 
We went off upon the race-course. 
There is something most awful in 
the suddenness of a summer storm. 
It is as if the sky were all one great 
battery waiting loaded, in dead si- 
lence, for the signal, and in an in- 
stant the whole furious play of the 
huge artillery is set loose. We were 
in the middle of the heath, neither 
house nor shelter near, but, perhaps 
a mile from us, the great desolate 
stand staring in its tawdry vacancy, 
like a fashionable beauty in the dead 
season in the country. A few sheep 
were standing about in a kind of 
oppressed drowsiness ; and it was all 
so deeply still, that the thistle-down 
hung motionless on the stalk. The 
horses were restive and uneasy, fling- 
ing their ears forward, and turning 
their heads towards each other, as if 
each would breathe his alarm into the 
other's ear, and then tossing them 
wildly into the air, as though both 
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had learned that their fright was 
mutual. Again, and more than once, 
I urged our return; at last, a few 
= drops of rain, and a low me- 
ancholy gust, which came sighing 
over the down, alarmed my com- 
panion into consenting. But we had 
scarcely turned our horses’ heads, 
when the signal flash shot across the 
sky, and lighting up the train in 
every cloud, down came the pent 
torrent, as if a thousand cataracts 
were unchained. The thunder crash 
followed on the lightning as close as 
the bellow of cannon on its bursting 
flame. We were in the very heart 
of the storm. In the same moment 
it had grown black as when the sun 
is in eclipse, as if the earth stage had 
been darkened to shew off the splen- 
dour of the lightning, and the spark- 
ling hail-dance on the grass. ‘There 
was no need of spurs for the fright- 
ened horses, as we made away to- 
wards the miserable shelter of the 
stand. Ata fast gallop we were 
sweeping over the down, when a 
furious flash struck right down, 
as if it would split the earth be- 
fore our horses’ feet. For the in- 
stant I lost sight of my compan- 
ion. I was blinded by the lightning, 
and my horse reeled as if he were 
struck, swerved, and spun madly 
round under me; I collected him, and 
turned again. She was down: horse 
and rider rolled on the ground. I 
thought the flash had struck her. I 
sprang off: my horse stood stagger- 
ing in fear too awful to let ‘him 
stir. I flew to her—-she did not 
move; but at least the lightning 
had not touched her—that last, worst 
horror, I was spared. Her horse 
had swerved like mine, but lost his 
footing from the speed with which 
he was going, and had fallen with 
his rider. 

Happily, perhaps, she must have 
been thrown before he fell, for she 
was lying far from him, beyond dan- 
ger from his struggles. She was 
senseless, but she breathed. She 
had fallen on her head, as the 
crushed hat shewed ; but I hoped— 
if, in the agony in which I was, I 
had any clear thought at all—that 
the hat might have saved her. We 
were still a quarter of a mile from 
the stand, and the storm was rising 
in its fury ; the broad flashes played 
and flickered along the grass, and 
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the great ge ice-drops glittered 
in their light. I raised her in my 
arms; intense excitement takes off 
the limits of man’s strength when 
life or death hangs upon its exercise, 
and I bore her along, knowing 
nothing and feeling nothing, but 
that all I cared for upon earth de- 
pended for life on me. I soon 
reached the door. It was locked, 
the wretched thing; the one only 
time when it might open for a wor- 
thier purpose than that to which it 
owed its being. I laid her down for 
a moment, and with a large stone I 
dashed it in, and between the four 
cold walls on the vacant floor of the 
race-course office I found at last a 
shelter for her. 

Oh, what an issue ofall our doubts 
and trials, if this torpor should be 
the death one! I gnashed my teeth, 
and cursed Fenton. What madness 
at such an hour is not pardonable ? 
I thought he was a demon, and this 
was his revenge, and that by some 
infernal power he had foreseen or 
caused the storm. 

There was still no sign of motion. 
I could not leave her, and help there 
was none. I unlaced the tightly 
closed riding-dress, and let the air 
play in upon her breast. I wrung 
water out of her drenched skirt ; and 
bathed her face with it. As I breath- 
ed upon her forehead to dry off the 
moisture into coldness, she raised one 
arm feebly, and unclosed her eyes. 
For a moment, till the pupils steadied 
under the light, they rolled vacantly 
from side to side, and then, by a 
mechanical instinct, getting her dress 
out of its disarrangement, she faintly 
asked where she was. 

She was lying on the ground; I 
was sitting by her, and her head was 
resting upon me. 

‘ Thank Heaven, you recover!’ I 
said. ‘Do not move, you are safe 
here. 

Her faculties were slowly strug- 
gling together. 

« What has happened ?’ she asked. 

‘There was lightning, I said; 
‘your horse fell, and you were 
stunned.’ 

‘ And you, are you hurt? 
awful lightning !” 

In her feebleness, she had lost 

wer for the effort of constraining 

er feelings; they flowed naturally 
now. 


That 
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hurt, dear Mr. Frank- 
There is blood on your 


* Are 
land ? Th 
hand !” 

I had cut it in breaking open the 
door, and I had not observed it. It 
was nothing. 

‘I! no, dearest Miss de Courcy. 
How can you think of me at such a 
time ?’ 

The warm words hurried her back 
to her self-possession; she seemed 
first to feel where she was lying, 
and, with a faint blush, she asked 
me to help her to rise. I entreated 
her to rest for a few moments longer. 
But she was well, she said,—quite 
well now. I was myself anxious to 
see if she was any further hurt, and 
raised her. She stood for a moment, 
—no limb, at least, had suffered ; 
but the effort was too great: her 
brain swam, her hand closed con- 
vulsively on my a ; she leant back, 
and fainted. I Mid her down again 
in the old—oh, how dear !—position ; 
it was but a short, a very short re- 
lapse, and she could soon speak 
again. And all struggle was over 
then. This frightful accident had 
flung us too utterly upon one an- 
other for any more concealment, and 
all the passionate words which now 
came pouring from me I learnt from 
her own feeble lips that she heard 
without reluctance. 

It was growing lighter now ; the 
thunder followed at longer intervals 
on the fainter lightning; the hail 
had passed away, and it was rain 
which was falling now to melt away 
the cold white curtain which was 
stretched over the down. There 
was a noise outside the house; I 
started tothedoor. A shepherd boy 
had caught the horses and brought 
them to the stand, on the chance of 
finding their riders there. This was, 
indeed, fortune. I tore two leaves 
from my pocket-book, and wrote in 
pencil a hurried note to Dr. ——, 
desiring him to come up imme- 
diately with a carriage ; and another 
to Mrs. de Courcy, just saying that 
an accident had happened, but that, 
providentially, it had passed without 
injury : Georgina was safe, and would 
soon follow. With these I sent the 
boy on my horse, with orders not to 
spare the whip; and in a few mo- 
ments we were again alone. 

Other thoughts now began to 
swarm upon me, as I felt that these, 
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so frightful, yet so exquisitely happy 
minutes, would soon pass; and then 
——what wasto be then? Yes, Geor- 
gina loved me; she had said she loved 
me. And with her love I felt so 
strong, that if Swedenborg himself 
came up from his grave to tear her 
from me, I could laugh at him and 
defy him. A fresh, warm, beautiful 
sungleam, came pouring in en 
the broken door: Georgina could 
stand now, and, leaning heavily on 
my arm, she went out with me into 
the air. So fair, so lovely, all now 
seemed, as if Nature, worn to very 
death, had passed through some ter- 
rible dying ordeal, and had burst out 
again in young bright strength and 
beauty. ‘There swung the charmed 
rainbow, fair emblem of the world’s 
second birth, its great are glittering 
against the retiring storm, which was 
hanging on its skirts, like Victory on 
the scattered hosts of a flying in- 
vader; and the dripping flowers of 
the heather were s Sling in the 
light, as if every plant were hung 
with gems beyond the skill of jeweller. 

‘So let us take the omen, dear, 
dear Georgina. Our trials are end- 
ing, as the storm has ended; they 
have given you to me.’ 

She could not speak, she could 
but press my arm; but how eloquent 
her touch was now! She was grow- 
ing fearfully agitated. The shock 
of the fall, the terrors of the storm, 
and the bewildering dénouement which 
had followed, were too much for a 
stronger frame than hers. I had 
again to support her to the ground ; 
and more im once her eyes closed 
as the nerve refused its office, and the 
room, and the scene, and all her con- 
sciousness, floated into confusion. 
Delicious as it was to be thus alone 
with her,—to feel that (for the time, 
at least) I was all the world to her, 
and she was utterly and entirely 
mine, her fluttering pulses, the dee 
paleness and dark flushes whic 
chased each other across her features, 
became too alarming to leave me any 
sweeter consciousness than an anxiety 
which what had just occurred had 
more intensely deepened. 

An hour passed before the carriage 
came. In a few moments I had ex- 
plained all which could be explained 
and Dr. —— at once assured me 
that there was nothing really to fear. 
She must be taken into Cheltenham 
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esos he would accompany her. 
erhaps the best thing I could do 
would be to ride on and prepare 
her friends against alarm. 

I would naturally have preferred 
changing the arrangement; but, un- 
happily, what is most natural is not 
always most practicable. She was 
lifted into the carriage, only sensible 
of what was i ot fancied 
sensible enough to expect that I 
should be her companion ; at least, 
I guessed so from the faint flush of 
disappointment. I sprang on my 
horse, and in an odd enough dis- 
order of sensations galloped into the 
town. 

I found Mrs. de Courcy sufficiently 
anxious from my note. I told her 
briefly the nature of the accident, 
what I had done, and Dr. "3 as- 
surance ; and, to avoid any further 
ineffectual talking, made my own 
wetting an excuse to hasten to my 





ngs. 
: the evening I returned. The 
servant told me Mise de Courcy was 
going on quite well. She was in 
bed, but collected and quiet. His 
mistress had said that if 1 called she 
wished to see me. My heart sprang 
into my throat as I went up stairs. 
It was coming now, the scene—the 
fatal scene. Something had already 
fallen from Georgina’s confusion 
which had betrayed the secret. Now, 
then, for the explosion. I was not 
wrong. With the same exalted ma- 
jesty with which she had sailed 

me at the concert on the first fatal 
evening, she swept into the a 
room where I was awaiting her. The 
wan light of the wax-candles set off 
her tall figure, and I saw the flash of 
her eye as it lit upon me. Tomy 
anxious inquiries, she did but vouch- 
safe a bitter,— 

‘ There is no fear; my ee 
will be well to-morrow,—at least, 
her body will.’ 

And then there was a pause, which 
it was not for me to break. I had 
risen when she entered. She neither 
sat down herself nor asked me to 
sit, and we stood looking at one 
another. 

‘I desired to speak to you, Mr. 
Frankland,’ she said, at last. ‘ Your 
own conscience has, a sug- 

ested to you my reason. ou must 
Sate been aware that your repeated 
visits here had ceased to be agreeable 
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to me. I was not blind to your 
motive in them, though I was weak 
enough to allow myself to be over- 
persuaded by one who will now suffer 
from his mistake even more bitterly 
thanI. Enough ofthat. I will spare 
you the shame of hearing his name 
spoken. I endured you at his in- 
stance, and I have learnt this even- 
ing from my daughter that you have 
betrayed his generous confidence,— 
that you were endeavouring (un- 
al you have too fatally suc- 
ceeded) to draw away her heart from 
him to whom it had solemnly been 
vowed.’ 

I was silent. At this stage there 
was nothing for me to say. 

‘ You do not speak, sir,’ she went 
on, with breaking passion. ‘ No, 
falsehood like yours may well hang 
its head. It was no common tie 
which bound her to that person, as 
he is no common man. He is one 
with a commission from Heaven to 
bear a message to an unbelieving 
world. His generous heart trusted 
all to you, and you have betrayed 
him. In spite of my warnings—for 
Tam not the fool which you, perhaps, 
believed me—he persisted in desiring 
me to accept your visits. His duties 
called him much away from us; and 
he said that you were good, that Hea- 
ven had given you talents, and that 
your society as his friend would be 
more than a pleasure to his intended 
wife. His simple heart knew no 
evil, and he feared none ; and now— 
now—— I will not repeat again the 
hideous issue. But you, sir, had 
paid your last visit here, but that I 
desired once more to see you to lay 
— shame before you, and (if you 

ave respect enough for yourself to 
be humbled in your own eyes) to 
disgrace you for ever by the know- 
ledge of the feeling which you have 
wronged. And now go, sir; it is 
the last time we meet onearth. If 
we are to meet elsewhere, God must 
have given you another heart.’ 

I was prepared for much; but, 
even if the account of Mr. Fenton's 
feelings was the true one, there was 
something monstrous in the assump- 
tion of such a tone as this. She had 
overshot herself in her anger, and 
taken impossible ground. 

‘You have spoken, Mrs. de Courcy,’ 
T said; ‘now hear me. And to Mr. 
Fenton (for I am not afraid of his 
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name) I shall be as ready to answer 
as Iam to yourself. I must go back, 
to justify myself, to the beginning of 
our intimacy. When I called upon 
you the day after we first met, you 
received me with marked pleasure ; 
you invited me to repeat my visits. 
There was no encouragement possi- 
ble which I did not meet with from 
you. I have been your daughter's 
companion every day from that time, 
and you made no difficulty ; you 
treated me as if I was openly paying 
my addresses to her with your own 
approbation. What your motive 
might be I could not tell, I could 
only judge by what you did. Nei- 
ther yourselfnor Mr. Fenton dropped 
a hint to me of any engagement. I 
will not pretend that I had not heard 
it spoken of in the world, but I was 
not bound to accept a rumour which 
your conduct so entirely contradicted. 
Your manner may have varied to 
me lately ; it may have been, as you 
say, when you saw that an attach- 
ment was forming itself. But you 
never spoke to me of it. Why did 
you not? I am not answerable for 
Mr. Fenton’s conduct. I do not un- 
derstand it; but I will not believe 
him to have been so simply blind as 
you insist. But you, who were not 
blind, cannot reproach me ; you are 
self-condemned, for you had no right 
to expose us to such a trial unless 
you were prepared for any issue of 
it. I allow that, perhaps, 1 ought to 
have given more weight to the world’s 
rumours, and reminded you of _ 
duty. To-morrow I should have 
myself spoken to you. But as, until 
a few hours ago, no word of ex- 
planation ever passed between Miss 
de Courcy and myself, you cannot, 
and you shall not, accuse me of 
underhand maneuvres.’ 

I could not see her face, as she 
was standing with her back to the 
light ; and as she did not interrupt 
me, I flattered myself I was making 
an impression. 

‘Oh, Mrs. de Courcy!’ I con- 
tinued, ‘it may seem a light thing to 

ou to prescribe your daughter's 
dats Ra drive one she loves 
away from her, and compel her to a 
choice of your own. It may be, that 
once she was able to look forward 
to a union with him; but all is 
changed now,—how changed it is too 
late to consider. For me, it is not 
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for my wretched self that I am plead- 
ing now. But if you yourself have 
a mother’s heart, if Mr. Fenton is the 
generous man I believe him to be, 
you will, at least, wait before you 
take a step for which she, and you, 
and he, may pay in bitterness for 
ever.’ 

‘ This to me!’ sire answered, pas- 
sionately. ‘A lesson in my duty, 
and from vou! I desire you to 
leave me, sir.’ 

‘ And this is all, then, which I 
have to hope from you ?’ 

‘I have said, sir. You will, per- 
haps, spare yourself an escort down 
the stairs.’ 

‘ Then, madam,’ I said, in as great 
a rage as herself, ‘ take my last words, 
and you shall not accuse me again 
of being underhand with you. If 
your miserable fanaticism has closed 
your senses against the voice of truth 
and feeling, they shall try other 
means with you. They are on m 
side, and will stand by me. I will 
not give up Miss de Courcy. She is 
mine; her heart is mine. She who 
alone has the right to give it has 
given it to me, and only she shall 
take it from me. I shall see Mr. 
Fenton. If he is cold and unjust as 

ou are, then look to yourselves. 

here are no means I will not use to 
take her from you. Intrigue shall 
entangle you; gold shall open ways 
through your walls, your doors, your 
garrets, and your cellars; no voice 
about you you shall trust. Be on 
your guard, I have warned you.’ 

She sprang to the bell. I took 
my hat, and was moving towards the 
door, when once again the genius 
was at hand. There were folding- 
doors leading into the inner draw- 
ing-room; one of the leaves was 
open, and Mr. Fenton entered from 
behind it. 

‘ Pardon me,’ he said; ‘I came up 
a few minutes ago, and I was obliged 
to overhear some of your conversa- 
tion.’ 

I thought this was part of the 
scheme, and I grew more despetately 
angry. 

* You have chosen an honourable 
post, sir, and I am glad of it, as it 
saves me the small remorse I might 
have felt for you.’ 

* As honourable, Mr. Frankland, 
A to bribe servants to betray their 

st.’ 
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‘ Then you know all at last!’ said 
Mrs. de Courcy ; ‘at last your eyes 
are opened !’ 

‘Will you excuse us for a few 
moments, Mrs. de Courcy? Mr. 
Frankland thinks he has something 
to say to me as well as to you. I 
will give him the opportunity.’ 

I drew my temper up with a des- 
perate effort. Mrs. de Courcy lin- 
gered, but a gesture of Mr. Fenton 
was peremptory, and she left us. 

‘You had better sit down, he 
said, very quietly, as I was swelling, 
hat in hand. ° 

* It is little I have to say, sir; and 
I do not sit as an unwelcomed guest. 
As you heard what I said to Mrs. de 
Courcy, I need not repeat it. Ifyou 
would blame any one for what has 
happened it must be yourself. You 
bear the responsibility, and Miss de 
Courcy’s mother has less to answer 
for than you, for it was under your 
influence that she was acting. I 
do not believe you were blind, and 
though I cannot read your motive or 
penetrate your character, if you have 
been playing a game it is a losing 
one, and the dishonour is not with 
me but with yourself.’ 

Mr. Fenton sighed in his pecu- 
liarly sad, melancholy way, which 
fell upon my passion like detection 
upon sin. 

* Sit down,” he said. 

There are some people we cannot 
choose but obey; our will bends 
before them like a rush before the 
wind. I sunk upon a chair. 

‘Tam not going to repeat Mrs. de 
Courcy’s reproaches, which are as 
foolish as they are undeserved. What 
you may think of me matters little 
to a much, perhaps, 
to you. What I have thought of 
you, you are now to learn, and this 
burst of temper is far too natural to 
induce me to alter it.’ 

Here was a beginning. He went 
on,— 

‘I have often observed that you 
sought an explanation with me. I 
was pleased to see it, for it spoke 
well for you. But it did not serve 
my purpose to anticipate, and I al- 
ways contrived to check you. The 
natural time is come now, and now 
you shall have it. My life has been 
what men would call a bitter one. 
I was forty years old when I came to 
Cheltenham, and for those forty 
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years I had been at school with Ex- 
perience. For what might be left 
me of life I seemed to see a straight 
road before me. If it was a hard 
one, I could travel the faster on it, 
and carry heavier burdens. I am 
brief, for I will not weary you with 
myself. I formed an acquaintance 
with this family. Mrs. de Courcy’s 
enthusiasm made her throw herself 
entirely upon me. In her highly- 
gifted and noble-minded daughter I 
saw a person of quite another mould, 
in whom I thought I found one 
that——- Nomatter. She admired 
me; but I knew, and she did not 
know, how different admiration is 
from love. I knew my own defects, 
—that one so weather-beaten as I 
might well fail to win the only feel- 
ing under which she might ever be- 
come my wife; and I determined 
that no more than a tacit engage- 
ment should stand the test of a year’s 
trial, leaving her for that time wholly 
free, before I would allow her to 
take a step which is past repenting. 
These were the terms upon which 
we were when I first saw you. I 
had heard of you as I told you, and 
you had heard of me. You knew 
me, and you knew something of those 
terms at our first meeting.’ 

I started, and partly coloured. 

‘ I sawit in the look you gave me, 
which, at first, I did not understand, 
as I was not aware that you were 
acquainted with the De Courcys. 
But the end of the evening explained 
its beginning to me. I saw the plea- 
sure with which she was listening to 
you. I saw in you a person who 
would try her feeling towards myself.’ 

* Gracious Heaven !’ I cried ; ‘ then 
this was the reason 

‘Let me go on,’ he said. ‘ You 
might have been idly coquetting for 
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your own pleasure. It might be so, 
although the character I had heard 
of you made it unlikely. But I 
would see you and know you myself; 
unless you deserved that character I 
would not expose her to the trial. 
With difficulty I persuaded Mrs. de 
Courcy to allow your visits. You 
came often; I had you encouraged. 
I watched you throughout, and all 
was as I expected ; this last day has 
but concluded what, from the first, 
I felt to be inevitable.’ 

My heart choked me. 

‘ Mr. Fenton, I stammered, ‘tell 
me but one thing, and do not think 
I am wronging you in asking it. 
But in the bitterness of the punish- 
ment you are heaping on me, base, 
miserable, selfish, as I have been, 
may I be spared the worst. Do you 
love Miss de Courcy ?’ 

‘ What is the love of a withered 
heart ?’ he answered. ‘ Such affec- 
tion as I had to give I gave her. It 
is hers still, as it has been, and as it 
will be, the calm affection of ad- 
miring and approving reason. Do 
not reproach yourself with selfish- 
ness; we are all selfish. You were 
carried away by passion, and passion 
has been a true guide to you. Mine 
might have been a worse selfishness, 
though, happily, it has been spared 
success. No,’ he said, and his voice 
trembled, ‘ I have loved as you love, 
and that can never be again.’ 

May I be spared the record of my 
shame and sorrow for the deep wrong 
I had done this noble-minded man! 
A Swedenborgian he was. There 
are many creeds—there is but one 
humanity. He won the last and 
hardest battle for us with Mrs. de 
Courcy, and the St. Johns returned 
to Cheltenham to be present at our 
marriage. 
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New Zealand. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS RECENT PROGRESS UNDER 
GOVERNOR GREY.* 


HE present state of opinion on the 
subject of emigration induces us 
to think that we shall render an ac- 
ceptable service by bringing before 
our readers some circumstances con- 
nected with the recent history and 
present condition of New Zealand. 
A few years only have elapsed—few 
at least in relation to the history and 
progress of a people—since islands 
now contentedly reposing under the 
rotection of the British crown were 
own only as the abodes of canni- 
bals waging incessant war with each 
other, and repelling all the advances 
of civilised man. They now exhibit 
the most gratifying spectacle which 
England has yet been able to present 
to the world as one of the results of 
her colonial policy. 

Many errors were committed, and 
much time was lost, before the 
hopes of philanthropists were so 
fully realised ; and, doubtless, much 
of the suceess which has followed the 
recent efforts of the Government for 
the improvement of the population 
is attributable to the previous 
influence of missionaries upon the 
native character. By opening the 
minds of the aborigines to the re- 
ception of Christianity, they were 
enabled to introduce the germ ofa 
higher civilisation than any which 
human governments can impart, and 
to prepare them for their present 
contented subjection to the British 
crown. 

New Zealand, like many other 
colonies, has not been exempt from 
the calamities of misrule. In the 
very earliest stage of its colonisa- 
tion the British Government em- 
barrassed itself, and injured the co- 
lony, by granting large and exclusive 
privileges to a speculating land com- 
pany. Itisnot our intention to enter 
into the affairs of the New Zealand 
Association, or to discuss the merits 
of the compact recently entered into 
with the Government. Extensive 
powers have been conferred on that 
corporation, and we trust they will 


be exercised for the public good; 
but we protest against any future 
attempt to colonise by the instru- 
mentality of a public company. It 
is, as a system, incompatible with 
the free action and independence of 
Government, and the prolific source 
of undignified and angry disputes. 
A good understanding has, however, 
at length been established, and we 
trust it will be permanent. 

New Zealand has been, till of late, 
peculiarly unfortunate in its go- 
vernors; but whatever mistakes 
were committed, have been since 
amply redeemed by the appoint- 
ment of Captain, now Governor, Sir 
George Grey. This gentleman is 
well known as the enterprising tra- 
veller who explored much of the 
interior of Australia. The narrative 
of his expeditions, which were ac- 
complished under the most astonish- 
ing privations, exhibits that rare com- 
bination of heroism and patience by 
which alone great difficulties are 
overcome. In his wanderings over 
the vast and trackless continent Cap- 
tain Grey had many opportunities of 
studying the native character. He 
transmitted to the Government at 
home many humane and enlightened 
suggestions for the improvement of 
the aborigines, and his views have 
been adopted in every colony which 
comprehends a mixed population. 

To appreciate the consequences of 
Governor Grey’s appointment, it will 
be proper to exhibit the precise con- 
dition in which he found the islands 
of New Zealand. 

The native insurrections which so 
long disturbed the peace and re- 
tarded the progress of this colony, 
appear to have originated in unsettled 
opinions on the subject of territorial 
rights. A clear definition of prin- 
ciple accepted by, or made compul- 
sory upon, all was indispensable for 
the general tranquillity. To this 
subject of paramount importance 
Captain Grey at once energetically 
addressed himself. He found it sur- 


* Papers relating to the Affairs of New Zealand, presented to both Houses of 


Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
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rounded with almost inextricable dif- 
ficulties, and a host of angry passions 
and conflicting interests made the con- 
tented reception of any positive rule 
extremely doubtful and precarious. 

There exist two theories on the 
abstract right to the dominion of land 
in recently discovered countries, and 
both are supported by writers of emi- 
nence on the law of natureand nations. 
One is, that the original inhabitants 
of a country are the legitimate pro- 
prietors of every part of the soil of 
which they have been accustomed to 
make any use, or to which they have 
asserted any title. This claim is re- 
presented as sacred, however ignorant 
such natives may be of the arts of 
civilised life, however small the num- 
ber of tribes, however unsettled their 
abodes or imperfect their cultiva- 
tion; whether they are nomades, 
depasturing cattle, or hunters living 
by the chase, or fishermen frequent- 
ing the sea-coasts or banks of rivers, 
the proprietary title is alike ascribed 
to themall. The other theory, which 
embodies, we conceive, the more 
correct principle, cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of one 
whose opinions must always be re- 
ceived with the most respectful atten- 
tion, and who cannot for a moment be 
suspected of any bias towards an arbi- 
trary or immoral theory, —we allude 
to the late Dr. Arnold. 

Men were to subdue the earth (says he); 
that is, to make it by their labour what it 
would not have been by itself; and with 
the labour so bestowed, came the right 
of property in it. Thus every land which 
is inhabited at all belongs to somebody ; 
that is, there issome one person, or family, 
or tribe, or nation, who have a greater 
right to it than any one else has: it does 
not and cannot belong to every body. 
But so much does the right of property 
go along with labour, that civilised nations 
have never scrupled to take possession of 
countries inhabited only by tribes of 
savages; countries which have been 
hunted over, but never subdued or culti- 
vated. It is true they have often gone 
further and settled themselves in coun- 
tries which were cultivated, and then it 
becomes a robbery ; but when our fathers 
went to America and took possession of 
the mere hunting-grounds of the Indians 
—of Jands on which man had hitherto 
bestowed no labour—they only exercised 
a right which God has inseparably united 
with industry and knowledge. 

This reasoning, the force of which 
can scarcely be denied, is fatal to the 
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right which has been claimed for 
the aborigines of New Zealand of 
an exclusive title to the vast extent 
of fertile but unoccupied land 
which those islands contain; and 
if they had no right of property 
in land which they did not occupy, 
they could not convey to others 
what they did not themselves pos- 
sess; and claims to vast tracts of 
waste land, founded on pretended sales 
from them, became, as a necessary 
consequence, altogether untenable. 

In whom, then, does the dominion 
of newly-discovered territory rest by 
the law and constitution of England ? 
Unquestionably in the sovereign. 
Any acquisition of territory by a 
subject, whether by conquest, dis- 
covery, occupation, or purchase from 
native tribes, can confer no right on 
that subject. Territories thus ac- 
quired vest at once in the Crown. 
The treaty of Waitangi recognised, 
ey we think, an abstract 
right in the natives to all the uncul- 
tivated land of New Zealand, and 
conceded to the Crown only amodified 
species of dominion, defined as the 
right of pre-emption. 

A restraint upon the power of pur- 
chasing lands from the native in- 
habitants is deemed necessary for 
protecting them against the in- 
evitable consequence of a free in- 
tercourse with Europeans. To en- 
force every private purchase would 
be to confiscate, in a very short time, 
all the lands of the native population. 
It contemplates the native race as 
under a species of guardianship. It 
is a rule founded upon a principle of 
great and general concernment, and 
is common no less to the feudal so- 
vereignties of Europe than to the 
republic of the United States. Its 
principle we conceive to be this,— 
that colonisation is a national work, 
and, therefore, to be controlled and 
guided by the supreme power of the 
nation. 

The treaty of Waitangi, as we 
have observed, was based upon the 
recognition of native rights to land 
incompatible with these principles; 
and from this error and the subse- 
quent injudicious transfer of Crown 
rights, as defined by that treaty, have 
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An exclusive right in the Crown 
to purchase land from the native 
tribes was deemed, in the circum- 
stances of the colony, to be so im- 
portant a principle, so essential for 
the true interests both of natives and 
colonists, that it was necessary it 
should be strictly enforced. To suffer 
it to be set aside would be, in the 
words of Earl Grey,— 

To acquiesce in the ruin of the colony, 
since it would be fatal to the progressive 
and systematic settlement of the country. 
It is by the sale of land at a more than 
nominal price that its appropriation to 
individuals, in allotments proportioned to 
their power of making use of it, can alone 
be secured. It is the mode by which, 
with least inconvenience and difficulty, 
funds can be raised for emigration and 
for executing those public works which 
are necessary for the profitable occupation 
of the soil; in short, it is the very foun- 
dation upon which systematic colonisation 
must be based. But if the native tribes 
are permitted to sell large tracts of land 
to individuals for a mere nominal con- 
sideration, it is obvious that so much 
land will be thrown upon the market as 
entirely to defeat the attempt to sell such 
lands as the Crown may still retain at a 
price sufficient to answer the objects of the 
policy described. 

Sound as these principles are, they 
were violated by two most flagrant 
acts of impolicy and injustice. Go- 
vernor Fitzroy (whose appointment 
to an office requiring qualities the 
reverse of all with which he appears, 
in his public correspondence and con- 
duct, tohavebeen endowed, isperfectly 
unaccountable), as one of the first 
acts of Government, issued a pro- 
clamation, sanctioning the purchase of 
lands from the natives, and waiving 
the right of pre-emption on the part 
of the Crown on the payment of a 
fee of ten shillings an acre ; an act of 
manifest injustice to those settlers 
who had previously paid for land 
prices varying from twenty-five to 
thirty shillings per acre by fair com- 
petition at public auction, with an 
understanding that a part of the 
purchase-money was to be applied 
as an emigration-fund, and another 
part in making roads and public 
works. ‘This act involved a direct 
breach of faith with the first colonists, 
and encouraged the purchase of large 
quantities of land by mere speculators. 
It retarded the concentration of po- 
pulation, diminished the emigration 
and road-funds, and effectually ar- 
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rested the progress of the colony. 
This proclamation was speedily fol- 
lowed by another, outraging all 
principle and common sense. The 
fee on the sale of land was reduced 
to one penny an acre, and the Crown’s 
right of pre-emption was waived in 
favour of every speculative land- 
jobber on the payment of that in- 
significant consideration. The cor- 
respondence recently presented to 
parliament discloses the source of 
this otherwise incomprehensible po- 
licy, and we regret to state that it had 
its origin in a corrupt combination of 
individuals holding Government ap- 
pointments, and others closely con- 
nected with colonial officers of high 
rank. Eighteen Government officers 
are specified, who, under the sanction 
of this proclamation, obtained the pro- 
prietorship of 17,780 acres of land; 
thus availing themselves of the in- 
fluence of their position to defraud 
the Crown of its rights, and deprive 
the natives of that considerate guar- 
dianship and protection which the 
mother country had with so much 
care and humanity thrown around 
them. 

Such was the condition of New 
Zealand when Captain Grey was 
selected for its government. He 
soon had occasion to remark that ‘ he 
never had been placed in so disagree- 
able a position ; and that any go- 
vernor who would not yield to any 
claims by persons interested must 
encounter the most painful opposi- 
tion. A systematic obstruction was 
opposed to every salutary propo- 
sition. ‘The official protector of the 
aborigines was himself deeply impli- 
cated in the most nefarious jobbing, 
having very largely availed himself 
of the facilities his position afforded 
for acquiring land at an under value. 

Surrounded by these difficulties 
the new governor, as one of the first 
acts of his administration, boldly ven- 
tured to test the legality of the land 
proclamations of his predecessors by 
bringing the question in due form 
before the supreme court of the co- 
lony. After a full and learned dis- 
cussion of the subject, the proclama- 
tions were unanimously declared il- 
legal by the judges. One great im- 
pediment was thus removed to the 
application of the policy which it was 
the determination of Governor Grey 
to carry out. 


G 
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We regret to notice that some 
members of the Church of England 
Missionary body imprudently yielded 
to the temptations of their position 
by exercising an improper influence 
over the natives. One reverend gen- 
tleman claimed 9276 acres of land, 
under seven different contracts. The 
commissioners appointed for deciding 
on the justice of these transactions 
very properly reduced the amount 
to 3638 acres. 

These culpable transactions have 
been but faintly condemned by the 
parent society. They cannot be ex- 
cused by ‘the natural desire of making 
a provision for the large and healthy 
families with which God had blessed 
them in the climate of New Zealand ;’ 
nor can they be defended on the pre- 
text of ‘encouraging the natives to 
cultivate land after a better method, 
and of establishing for their instruc- 
tion exemplary little communities.’ 
The language of the Colonial Secre- 
tary is more appropriate: —‘ I would 
not hesitate,’ he writes, ‘ to dispossess 
the whole body of the missionaries 
of the property which they have 
acquired in this manner, if the law 
would enable me to proceed to so 
extreme a measure. For the sake of 
our national character and of our 
common faith, I contemplate with 
deep regret the use which has been 
thus made of an influence which 
ought to have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the highest and most sacred 
objects.’ * 

The vigorous and enlightened po- 
licy adopted by Captain Grey was 
producing its natural effects in the 
tranquillity and contentment of all 
classes, when her majesty’s ministers 
suddenly resolved to confer a con- 
stitution upon New Zealand. A 
charter had been granted to the 
colony in the year 1840. 

The new constitution provided for 
the erection of municipal corpora- 
tions for the government of each 
separate district of New Zealand set- 
tled by colonists of European birth 
and origin. Every such district was 
to be erected into a borough, and 
every borough was to elect a common 
council, from which were to be chosen 
a mayor and court of aldermen; 
every common council was to elect 
members to serve in a House of Re- 
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presentatives, forming one of the 
three estates of a provincial assem- 
bly. For this purpose, the colony 
was to be divided into two or more 
provinces. In every provincial as- 
sembly laws were to be made for the 
province by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a Legislative Council, 
and by the Governor, who together 
were to constitute a Provincial Legis- 
lature. 

However anxious the Government 
of England may be to confer con- 
stitutional freedom upon its distant 
subjects, it is clear that any prema- 
ture attempt to apply the principle 
of self-government would infallibly 
arrest the progress of civilisation. 
Such would, undoubtedly, have been 
the effect of this constitution, had it 
been forced upon the colony. Go- 
vernor Grey instantly protested 
against its adoption, and the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants themselves had 
the discretion to decline the dan- 
gerous gift. The reasons for reject- 
ing it are fully detailed in an able 
despatch from the governor, which 
we willingly quote :— 


Her majesty will not, as it is intended 
by this constitution, confer upon her 
subjects the inestimable advantages of 
self-government, but she will give to a 
small fraction of her subjects of one race 
the power of governing the large majority 
of her subjects of a different race. She 
will not give to her subjects the valuable 
privilege of appropriating as they may 
think proper the funds raised from them- 
selves by taxation, but she will give to a 
small minority of one race the power of 
appropriating as they think proper a 
large revenue raised by taxation from the 
great majority of her subjects of another 
race. And these further difficulties at- 
tend this question, that the race which is 
in the minority is much the most power- 
ful of the two; the people belonging to 
it are well armed, proud, and independ- 
ent; and there is no reason that I am 
acquainted with to think that they would 
be satisfied with and submit to the rule 
of the minority, whilst there are many 
reasons to believe that they will resist to 
the utmost. And then it must further 
be remembered, that the minority will 
not have to pay the expenses of the naval 
and military forces which will be re- 
quired to compel the stronger and more 
numerous race to submit to their rule ; 
but that, on the contrary, those expenses 
must be paid by Great Britain. 


* Correspondence? on the Affairs of New Zealand, p. 48. 
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Her majesty’s native subjects in this 
country will certainly be exceedingly in- 
dignant at finding that they are placed in 
a position of inferiority to the European 
population ; they will, undoubtedly, 
argue, as they now frequently do, that 
they not only cheerfully ceded the sove- 
reignty of their country to the queen, 
but that when attempts have been made 
by some discontented tribes to throw off 
the sovereignty of Great Britain, and 
that at a period when, from the smallness 
of the British force in the country, they 
had, apparently, some hopes of success, 
the principal chiefs came forward, and 
freely gave the services of themselves and 
their people, and shed their blood in 
assisting to maintain for her majesty that 
sovereignty which they had yielded to 
her. Whilst, on the contrary, they would 
justly regard the mass of the European 
population as having been attracted here 
solely by views of personal benefit, such 
as a desire of carrying on trade with the 
numerous native population, or of bene- 
fitting by the expenditure of the parlia- 
mentary grant in aid of the civil govern- 
ment, or by the naval and military 
expenditure. 

Every person having been excluded 
by the proposed constitution from 
the elective franchise who could not 
read and write the English language, 
Governor Grey proceeds,— 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
great majority of the native population 
can read and write their own language 
fluently ; that they are a people quite 
equal, in natural sense and ability, to the 
mass of the European population ; that 
they are jealous and suspicious; that 
they now own many vessels, horses, and 
cattle ; that they have, in some instances, 
several sums of money at their disposal, 
and are altogether possessed of a great 
amount of wealth and property in the 
country, of the value of which they are 
fully aware ; that there is no nation in 
the world more sensitive upon the sub- 
ject of money matters, or the disposal of 
their property ; and no people, that I am 
acquainted with, less likely to sit down 
quietly under what they may regard as 
injustice. 

A great change has, also, recently 
taken place in their position ; the mutual 
jealousies and animosities of the tribes 
have greatly disappeared, and a feeling of 
class, or race, is rapidly springing up, 
and has been greatly fomented by the 
efforts which have been made by design- 
ing Europeans to obtain their lands from 
them for a merely nominal consideration. 
This feeling of nationality has been ex- 
tended by many other causes. Some of 
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their young chiefs, of the highest birth 
and of great personal ambition, have 
now received good educations ; the habit 
they have acquired of letter-writing, 
which is a favourite custom with them, 
affords chiefs inhabiting the most distant 
portion of the island the means of fre- 
quent and rapid communication with each 
other. The decay of their mutual jea- 
lousies has rendered it safe for the natives 
to travel into all portions of the island, 
and some of them are in a constant state 
of movement ; so that their intercourse, 
and power of forming extensive con- 
spiracies, and of extending combined and 
simultaneous movements upon different 
points, is daily increasing. 

It is, I think, doubtful, therefore, if it 
would be prudent to hazard upon a na- 
tion so circumstanced a form of govern- 
ment which would at the same time 
irritate their feelings and, I think, insult 
their pride, and which, there can be no 
doubt, would separate them from the 
Europeans, placing them in an inferior 
position as a race, and thus at once create 
this feeling of nationality, the consequence 
of which would, I fear, be so hurtful. 

At present, the natives are quite satis- 
fied with the form of government now 
existing, and as the chiefs have always 
ready access to the governor, and their 
representations are carefully heard and 
considered, they have practically a voice 
in the government, and of this they are 
well aware ; but under the proposed con- 
stitution they would lose their power, and 
the governor would lose his influence 
over them: in fact, the position of the 
two races would be wholly altered, and 
the governor would, I fear, lose that 
power which I do not see how he can 
well dispense with in a country circum- 
stanced as this. 

The natives are, at present, certainly 
not fitted to take a share in a represent- 
ative form of government, but each year 
they will become more fitted to do so, 
and each year the numerical difference 
between the two races will become less 
striking ; so that a great advantage will 
be gained by delaying, even for a few 
years, the introduction of the proposed 
constitution into New Zealand.* 


The conclusive reasoning of this 
despatch produced its proper effect. 
Earl Grey instantly admitted the 
error into which he had fallen, and 
cancelled the new constitution, on the 
details of which he had bestowed 
very considerable labour and care. 

The reasons (he writes to the governor) 
in support of the conclusion to which you 
have come, that the colony of New Zea- 


* Despatch from Governor Grey to Earl Grey, May 1847. 
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land is not yet ripe for the enjoyment of 
representative government, are such as at 
once to command the assent of her ma- 
jesty’s servants ; and, deeply as we lament 
the necessity of doing so, we will not 
fail to adopt the steps which are required 
for suspending for a time the operation of 
so much of the letters patent and in- 
structions transmitted to you, in my de- 
spatch of the 23d of December last, as 
relates to the establishment of represent- 
ative bodies having the power of general 
legislation.* 

There is one circumstance con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of the colony at this time which, 
as we cannot touch upon it at all 
without regret, we shall notice very 
briefly; we allude to the indiscreet 
expression by the bishop of his deter- 
minatién, ‘God being his helper,’ 
to inform the natives of their rights 
as British subjects, and to aid in 
asserting them. Bishop Selwyn will, 
we are confident, believe us when 
we say, that among the many ad- 
mirers whom his devotion to the 
duties of his high office has gathered 
round him, none more heartily ad- 
mire him than ourselves. But the 
view which he took of the point un- 
der discussion was, in our opinion, a 
mistaken one; and his manner of 
supporting such view, however pure 
the motive which suggested it, cannot 
be defended. Had matters been car- 
ried to an extreme, there is really no 
knowing what extent of evil must 
have ensued; and Bishop Selwyn 
would have been the first to mourn, 
in dust and ashes, that, through any 
indiscretion on his part, one drop of 
blood was shed. However, the cloud 
has passed away ; good sense has won 
the mastery over mere feeling ; and 
we labour under no apprehension 
that any misunderstanding of the 
sort will ever occur again. 

We turn willingly to a more at- 
tractive subject,—the progress which 
New Zealand has recently made in 
commerce and agriculture. 

The European population of these 
islands is estimated at twelve thou- 
sand, and the native population at 
one hundred and twenty thousand ; 
but it is probable, as these estimates 
are not founded on accurate returns, 
that they now fall considerably be- 
low the real amount. Since the ter- 
mination of the war in January 1846, 
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the receipts of customs have con- 
tinued regularly to increase, and a 
trade of great importance is growing 
up between European merchants 
and the native population. The na- 
tives are very generally purchasing 
small vessels for the purpose of 
trading, and are extremely anxious 
to procure articles of European 
clothing and luxuries ; and they pos- 
sess abundant means of paying in 
produce for all such articles as they 
may require. Indeed, the consump- 
tion of British goods in these islands 
will, probably, soon become so con- 
siderable as to be an object of some 
importance to British merchants. 
The principal articles of consumption 
appear to be woollen goods, the wool 
for which is chiefly grown in Aus- 
tralia, carried to England in British 
vessels, manufactured there, and 
brought to New Zealand in British 
ships, where it is exchanged for tim- 
ber, flax, copper, and wool in its raw 
state, which are again carried in 
British vessels to England. 

The disposition and capability of 
the natives to engage in a profitable 
trade may be inferred from the 
amount of their shipping. They 
have, in the northern portion of the 
northern island of New Zealand 
alone, become the proprietors of 
forty-five trading vessels, varying in 
size from ten to twenty tons; and 
large as this number 1s, it is con- 
stantly increasing, and the vessels 
are progressively improving in size 
and quality. 

The latest revenue returns shew 
in a decisive manner the augmenta- 
tion which has taken place in the 
resources of this colony. The an- 
nual increase for the two ports of 
Auckland and Russell alone amounts 
to seven thousand pounds a-year, 
and the revenue of the whole colony 
was estimated, in April 1847, at 
thirty-six thousand pounds per 
annum, while the whole of the re- 
venue of New Zealand for the year 
1845 amounted only to about six 
thousand, four hundred, and twenty- 
two pounds, or only to about one- 
sixth of the revenue of 1847. 

These results of internal peace and 
security are, undoubtedly, attribut- 
able to the admirable policy of the 
present governor. But nothing has 


* Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor Grey, Nov. 1847. 
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so much contributed to conciliate the 
natives, and to attach them to the 
British Government, as the improve-~ 
ments which Captain Grey has 
effected in the administration of jus- 
tice. By establishing resident magis- 
trates’ courts in suitable situations, 
with a cheap and summary process, 
and by redressing without delay 
all injuries which the natives sus- 
tain, he has taken from them 
every plausible pretext for appealing 
to arms. Revenge had been long 
the natural and summary remedy for 
every civil or social wrong. No race 
possesses a stronger sense of justice. 
Entering into pecuniary transactions 
with Europeans to the amount of 
two or three hundred pounds, and 
knowing nothing of our courts of 
law, or of our mode of legal pro- 
cedure, the natives have rarely ob- 
tained that redress to which they 
were entitled. A remarkable case 
of legal injustice is stated by Captain 
Grey, and was well calculated to 
rouse the indignation of a sensitive 
people :— 

One of the most influential chiefs of 
the island, relying upon our sense of 
justice, gave up the resort to the violence 
of native law and usage, and came to our 
tribunals to seek for justice, in which, 
after a litigation which lasted from the 
30th of January, 1846, until the 7th of 
September in the same year (during 
which he came twice to Auckland, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and four miles 
from his own place), this chief obtained a 
verdict for the full amount claimed by 
him, viz. 1207. 12s. 6d., the value of 
goods which actually had been delivered. 
The result was, that the defendant (avail- 
ing himself of the delay) made away with 
all his property, personal and real, and 
left the colony. The chief, having gained 
his verdict, received absolutely nothing ; 
a bill of costs was sent in, leaving him in 
debt for law expenses to the amount of 
151. 14s., which, added to his former loss, 
made a total of 1667. 6s. 6d. 


In addition to the benefit of a 
cheap, firm, and impartial adminis- 
tration of the law, a natire secretary 
has been appointed, whose duty it is 
carefully to watch over the interests 
of the native population. Savings’ 
banks have been established at Wel- 
lington and Auckland, of which the 
natives are readily availing them- 
selves; and means have been taken 
for the erection of four hospitals for 
Europeans and natives combined, 
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which will fully provide for the 
medical wants of the districts in which 
they are placed. 

The progress of the aborigines in 
industry and civilisation is strikingly 
disclosed in the recent public cor- 
respondence. The efforts made to 
train them to skilled labour have 
been most successful. Seventy na- 
tives were daily employed upon pub- 
lic works, and many of these men 
had become in the engineer depart- 
ment quite equal to European me- 
chanics. Out of sixty-seven men 
who had been employed on one un- 
dertaking, there was not one man 
who could not read his own language, 
and only one who could not write it. 
There had been, during six months, 
only one case of drunkenness; and 
many of the men are said regularly to 
lay by a portion of their wages. One 
of these men had purchased a filly 
from his savings, and eight others 
had purchased fifteen heifers between 
them, all of which they had sent 
into the interior for the purpose of 
breeding. It is truly observed by 
Captain Grey, that ‘a more interest- 
ing sight could scarcely be seen than 
that of the natives voluntarily and 
cheerfully assisting to build our for- 
tifications in this recently occupied 
country, and at the same time in- 
vesting the wages they thus earn in 
laying the foundation of future com- 
fort and competence for themselves 
and their families by purchasing 
stock. ‘These men regularly met the 
clerk of the works every Sunday 
morning to attend their respective 
places of worship, and every morn- 
ing and evening they duly assem- 
bled for the purpose of prayer 
among themselves. <A taste for the 
comforts, and even the refinements 
of life, is now generally manifested 
in the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory manner. The sale of blankets 
is fast giving place to that of ordi- 
nary articles of European dress ; and 
the savings of labour are peace- 
fully expended in the purchase of 
mills, cooking utensils, and agricul- 
tural implements. Huts are in many 
places provided with fire-places ; good 
barns have been erected; and the 
eye is frequently gratified by well- 
fenced and highly cultivated gar- 
dens, and extensive wheat - fields 
beautifully tilled. Lieutenant -go- 
vernor Eyre, on a recent visit to a 
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native cultivator, was entertained in a 
style almost of refinement. .A white 
damask cloth covered a table spread 
with articles of admirable European 
workmanship, and with viands ex- 
cellently dressed, and served with 
the conventional proprieties of a re- 
spectable and well-regulated English 
household. 

Some progress has already been 
made towards an amalgamation of 
the English and native races, and the 
offspring of a mixed marriage are 
represented to be some of the noblest 
specimens of humanity, the females 
possessing great personal beauty, and 
frequently choosing husbands from 
the native, in preference to the Eng- 
lish population. A spirit of politi- 
cal contentment now generally pre- 
vails. Prints of the Queen may be 
seen suspended in many of the native 
cottages, and traits of simple loyalty 
are often observed by casual visitors. 
Some touching instances are related 
of strong attachment to the English 
residents. At the funeral of a Mr. 
Love, the oldest settler at Teawaiti, 
three hundred of the natives fell in, 
four deep, and marched in procession, 
after which they enclosed a space 
around the grave, and erected a rude 
monument to his memory. 

Such are some of the results of 
British policy which we may be 
| eapancaer to contemplate with pride. 

y appealing to them, we can put 
to shame the calumniators of the 
colonial empire of England. Ac- 
cused of avaricious propensities, we 
affect not to be insensible to the 
legitimate advantages of extended 
trade, but calmly point to the proofs 
which the present condition of New 
Zealand affords of the conscientious 
exercise of our power. We proclaim 
as the best effects, and the most en- 
during consequences of our imperial 
dominion, savage vices exterminated, 
the civilising arts of life introduced, 
industry encouraged, justice faith- 
fully administered, communications 
opened with the waste, property 
before worthless rendered valuable, 
and the light of a pure Christianity 
made accessible to all and shedding 
its benignant influence over thousands 
of the human race — the willing and 
grateful recipients of its blessings 
and its truths. 


* Grey’s Australia, vol. ii. p. 200. 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the 
effect of commerce alone upon the 
progressive civilisation of mankind ; 
and it has seldom been better de- 
scribed than by Captain Grey him- 
self, in a an to which we have 
had occasion to allude, and from 
which we willingly quote :— 

The merchant in London who lays on 
a vessel for a certain port, regards the 
affair as a mere mercantile speculation, 
but could he trace out the results he ef- 
fects in their remotest ramifications, he 
would stand astonished at the changes he 
produces. With the wizard wand of com- 
merce he touches a lone and trackless 
forest, and at his bidding cities arise, 
and the hum and dust of trade collect— 
away are swept ancient races; antique 
laws and customs moulder into oblivion. 
The strongholds of murder and supersti- 
tion are cleansed, and the Gospel is 
preached amongst ignorant and savage 
men. The ruder languages disappear 
successively ; and the tongue of England 
alone is heard around. 

Such are the ultimate effects of the 
daily occupation of many men in the 
city of London, who, seated in a dark 
and dingy counting-house, in pursuit of 
gain, form and execute schemes, the 
eventual tenor and bearing of which are 
not to enrich themselves but the human 
race. No doubt amongst the mass are 
noble minds, who have a perception of 
the true object of their calling ; who feel 
a just and laudable pride that they are 
the employers and benefactors of man- 
kind ; whose names, even amongst distant 
hordes of untaught men, pass current as 
a security for probity and honour ; who 
write a few lines in London and move 
the antipodes ; who within the last fifty 
years have either actually erected or laid 
the stable foundation of six great em- 
pires, offsets of that strong nation who, 
together with her progeny, is overspread- 
ing the earth, not by the sword, but by 
the gentle arts of beneficence and peace.* 

The administration of Captain 
Grey presents a series of brilliant 
military and civil achievements which 
it certainly never fell to the lot 
of a colonial officer to effect in so 
short a time. He found armed and 
successfui rebellion abroad; he ra- 
pidly established a solid and lasting 
peace. He found the British Go- 
vernment regarded with distrust ; he 
has made it the object of well- 
grounded confidence and attachment. 
He found the finances in deplorable 
disorder, and the revenue nearly an- 
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nihilated ; he has introduced a sound 
monetary system, and, by re-establish- 
ing confidence, has replenished the 
treasury. He has settled the gravest 
and most difficult of questions—that 
of the right to land—if not to the 
full contentment of all parties, to the 
general satisfaction of the colony; 
and by his wise, firm, and beneficent 
administration, has provided for the 
simultaneous progression of the two 
races in a career of prolonged pro- 
sperity. No public officer has ever 
better merited the approbation of his 
country than Captain Grey. The 
distinguished honour recently con- 
ferred on him is only a just tribute 
to his high character and important 
services. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the im- 
proved condition of the natives of 
New Zealand, and we have pur- 
posely done so. We conceive that 
the material and moral interests of 
the aborigines ought in justice to be 
made a paramount object in every 
scheme of colonization; and that no 
system of emigration is entitled to 
support which does not in the first 
place provide for the welfare of the 
native population. We hope this 
principle will never be departed 
from. It is necessary for the justi- 
fication of our empire before God 
and man. 

There remains, however, another 
view under which we wish briefly to 
consider the colony of New Zealand. 

The subject of emigration has now 
assumed a degree of importance not 
inferior to any question which can 
be brought before the legislature. It 
is evident that a large and compre- 
hensive scheme of colonization will 
shortly be forced upon the consider- 
ation of the Government. It appears 
to be the only remedy adapted to 
meet the evils of a superabundant 
population competing for subsistence, 
and struggling with the accumulat- 
ing difficulties which result from the 
vicissitudes of trade. We are, un- 
questionably, on the eve of a great 
movement, which will work an im- 
mense change either for good or for 
evil upon our distant dependencies. 
We trust that all the systems of 
emigration hitherto adopted will 
undergo a careful investigation be- 
fore any attempt is made to give 
any of them a further developement. 
Our limits will only permit us to 
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offer a few observations on the great 
problem which must be solved by 
the statesmen and legislators of the 
nineteenth century. 

We deprecate any considerable de- 
viation from the system of permit- 
ting the purchase of land only for a 
substantial equivalent. This system 
has been applied successfully in New 
Zealand ; and a temporary departure 
from it threatened consequences 
highly injurious to the colony. To 
free gifts of land of moderate extent, 
to individuals particularly circum- 
stanced, we see no reasonable objec- 
tion. Inducements of this nature 
seem highly proper for attracting a 
description of settlers best adapted 
for combating the difficulties of a 
new enterprise. ‘To many well- 
educated men of the middle class, 
a system of gratuitous but moderate 
grants would prove a boon of incal- 
culable value. It would allure them 
from desultory lives and frivolous 
pursuits, and infuse energy and ani- 
mation into their existence. Capital 
might even be advanced on terms 
effectual to secure its repayment. 
But we protest against the grant of 
large blocks of land at a merely no- 
minal price, and against gifts of land 
to the merely labouring class. The 
dispersion of population over a wide 
extent of country would be a necessary 
consequence of the one, and a sever- 
ance of the links connecting capi- 
tal with labour the inevitable effect 
of the other. That degree of co- 
operation between the capitalist and 
labourer, which effects such wonders 
in this country, cannot exist when 
land is excessively cheap, and pro- 
duction, deprived of that co-opera- 
tion, is reduced to the minimum. If 
every labouring man who applied 
for land had a certain number of 
acres allotted to him, the effect of 
such a system may be readily con- 
ceived. The idea of wealth would 
be inseparably united. to land, as in 
the country which he had quitted; 
and, as a necessary consequence, no 
man would labour for hire. Con- 
ditions might indeed be imposed, but 
they would be easily evaded; and 
the settler, deprived of the stimulus 
of competition, and isolated in a 
country into which capital had ceased 
to flow, would soon content himself 
with the rudest agriculture necessary 
for subsistence : the very elements of 
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the social state would be dissolved, 
and the country would revert to its 
primitive barbarism. The conse- 
quence of requiring a price for land 
is, that the labourer is compelled for 
a time to labour for hire, until he 
has amassed a sufficient sum to 
enable him to become a purchaser. 
The proceeds are devoted to defray- 
ing the cost of removing people from 
the country in which population is 
redundant to that in which it is de- 
ficient. A supply of labour is thus 
kept up, the colony is made attractive 
to the capitalist, and the combination 
of labour with capital rapidly pro- 
duces its necessary effects, in the 
developement of every natural ad- 
vantage with which the settlement is 
endowed. 

A Government, nevertheless, is 
guilty of an unpardonable neglect of 
the highest duty to its colonies if it 
suffer society to grow up without an 
attempt to give it a generous direction 
and developement, and is content with 
viewing only a reflexion of the sterner 
virtues of the parent state, and with 
the formation of a national character 
without purity of feeling, refinement 
of manners, dignity of thought, or 
ow of conduct. Some of the 
igher elements of civilisation should 
be introduced concurrently with the 
more indispensable ingredients of la- 
bour and skill. They would check 
the natural tendency in all new com- 
munities to democratic coarseness of 
manners, and set bounds to the 
open manifestation of intense selfish- 
ness and egotism. A colony, how- 
ever rude its origin, will, doubt- 
less, in conformity with the laws of 
nature, and in the progress of time, 
produce an aristocracy within itself, 
deficient, however, in many of the 
qualities which chiefly contribute to 
its influence. All political writers 
of eminence have strongly insisted 
on the importance ofa class qualified 
to act as the leaders of the people, 
but possessing interests identical with 
theirs. Let us endeavour to commu- 
nicate to our dependencies this cha- 
racteristic excellence of our own social 
system. We do not affirm that their 
permanent allegiance to the British 
crown depends upon such a policy, 
but it would greatly contribute to 
their present happiness and raise 
them more rapidly to an equality 
with the civilised nations of Europe. 
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We trust that this fine and inter- 
esting portion of our distant posses- 
sions will continue to receive a large 
measure of attention, and that its 
progressive colonization will be nar- 
rowly and jealously watched. It 
comprehends, in extraordinary abun- 
dance, all the requisites for a long 
career of happiness and progress, and 
presents to noble minds and generous 
natures objects not less exalted than 
exciting. In material resources it is, 

rhaps, superior to any of our co- 

onial possessions. It contains an 
abundance of fertile land, many na- 
vigable rivers, deep and capacious 
bays, admirable harbours, possesses 
a climate in many respects resembling 
that of Great Britain, and is adorned 
byscenery of surpassing magnificence. 
No colonyof the British empire offers, 
at the present time, so many attractions 
to an educated, intelligent, and en- 
terprising emigrant. We know that 
it has proved peculiarly attractive to 
many who rejoice in the latent ener- 
gies which it has developed, and the 
animating prospects which it presents. 
If the emigrant population does not 
yet exhibit all the virtues which may 
be justly expected from English 
settlers, it is, we trust, making ad- 
vances towards them; and it cer- 
tainly presents, in many particulars, 
a very favourable contrast to some 
neighbouring settlements. There, at 
least, is no taint of convict blood to 
infuse mistrust and bitterness into 
the social state; and the native po- 
pulation is rapidly becoming worthy 
of the fellowship of Englishmen. 
Let, then, the Government beware of 
polluting the pure source of a future 
nation by directing into it the tur- 
bid stream of an indiscriminate emi- 
gration. No crime could equal that 
of introducing the seeds of disorder 
and vice into a country already 
raised, by its own efforts, high in the 
moral gradation of the world. The 
rude but sensitive virtue of the native 
population would rise in just rebellion 
against so monstrous a wrong. If 
settlers are encouraged to resort to 
these islands, they should be scru- 
pulously selected, and carefully pre- 
pared. In the recently projected 
Church of England colony, we re- 
cognise the true spirit which should 
preside over all future settlements in 
New Zealand; and we are disposed 
to augur most favourably of this en- 
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terprise, if care be taken to exclude 
from it every description of intoler- 
ance, and to guard it from ex- 
travagant hierarchical pretensions. 
We have condemned the premature 
attempt to establish a free govern- 
ment; but we see no reason to doubt 
that, under the fostering care of the 
parent state, and at a period not very 
remote, political power may be safely 
intrusted to both races alike, and that 
New Zealand may ultimately reflect 
in an opposite hemisphere a faithful 
image of the British constitution. 

The theories of colonization are as 
conflicting as they are numerous. We 
trust that the doctrines of an utili- 
tarian school of material philosophy 
will never obtain an ascendancy in 
thiscountry. We allude to the sys- 
tem of which the Jate Mr. Mill was 
the acknowledged leader and ablest 
expounder. Colonies are regarded in 
this contracted philosophy only as 
a heavy burden on the resources 
of the mother country, as the ap- 
pendages of an exploded commer- 
cial system, or as the supports 
of corrupt administrations. We 
have no sympathy with these opi- 
nions, and reject the reasoning which 
conducts to such false and degrading 
conclusions. We protest against an 
application of the rigid principles of 
economical science to a subject in- 
volving such vast and various conse- 
quences as colonization, and hold it 
quite unjustifiable to exclude from 
a philosophical disquisition on the 
subject all the moral elements of a 
problem pregnant with results of the 
deepest importance to the highest 
interests of man. We regard the 
extensive territories of the British 
empire as a high trust confided to 
it by Providence, to be exercised 
less for its own immediate benefit 
than for the ultimate advantage of 
the human race, in carrying out His 
great and benevolent designs for 
peopling, civilising, and Christianising 
the globe. 

Let these magnificent possessions 
be wisely governed, and firmly re- 
tained! They present obvious re- 
sources against the evils of a redund- 
ant population, without which, only 
the most calamitous results must 
ensue from our prodigious manufac- 
turing developement. They may be 
the future homes of intelligent and 
virtuous, but depressed and suffering 
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multitudes, duly prepared by educa- 
cation to comprehend the principles 
which alike cause the fluctuations of 
employment and determine the limits 
of trade, to submit with resignation 
to the consequences, and to seek an 
alleviation of their misfortunes in the 
destined remedy of emigration. 

We may be permitted, in conclu- 
sion, to indulge in a brief retrospect 
and anticipation. Less than two thou- 
sand years have elapsed since Great 
Britain was peopled by painted 
savages, and immersed in a barbarism 
almost as deep as that which recently 
distinguished the inhabitants of New 
Zealand. Owing to a happy inter- 
mixture of races, the influence of 
climate and the advantages of posi- 
tion, the inhabitants of an island long 
considered as lying beyond the con- 
fines of civilisation have acquired a 
moral and territorial dominion un- 
precedented in the history of the 
world. We know not whether Pro- 
vidence, in the decrees of His inscru- 
table wisdom, has fixed a necessary 
limit to the duration of empires, or 
whether states bear within their 
constitutions the principle of an in- 
evitable decay. A period may un- 
doubtedly arrive when the commerce 
of England shall perish, her marts 
become deserted, and her power pass 
away. It may be consolatory, there- 
fore, even in this the noonday splen- 
dour of our greatness, to think 
that there may be forming, in an 
ocean the most remote from our 
shores, an insular people deriving 
from us their religion, emulating 
our virtues, acquiring our language, 
perhaps destined to resemble us in 
our enterprises, and to rival our 
renown ;—that from this new abode 
of energetic industry and living faith 
there may go forth a spirit and a 
power before which the decrepit 
empire of China may at length fall, 
from which its effete civilisation may 
receive a renovating influence, and 
the multitudinous islands of the 
Pacific a fresh and invigorating life, 
—that Wellington or Auckland may 
become the seat of arts yet to be in- 
vented and of science now only 
dimly revealed, and possibly the 
metropolis of another empire as 
mighty as that which now extends 
its benignant sway over so large a 
portion of the human race. 


The National Debt and Colonization. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT AND COLONIZATION, 


Wu the preceding paper is passing through the press, a communication has 

reached us from Mauritius, which we think it best to lay before our readers 
in the ipsissima verba of our correspondent. His scheme for liquidating the 
national debt may appear Quixotic and impracticable. We believe that it is 
impracticable ; because we live in times when men try all movements, not 
excepting those that appear to aim at the diffusion of Christianity through 
the world—by the test of profit and loss. But the abstract idea of colonizing 
by subscription, and of the project being taken up and countenanced by the 
Government, is surely not unreasonable :— 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Mauritius Literary Institution, 
Port Louis, September 1, 1848. 

Sir,—I am induced to submit for publication, should you deem it worthy a place 
in your journal, a short treatise on two measures of great national importance, the 
effecting of which it appears to me not impossible to combine—the liquidation of the 
National Debt with Colonization. This latter is intimately connected with an article in 
your journal for May last, the sentiments of which entirely coincide with my own ; 
and from the experience ofa sixteen years’ residence in New South Wales I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to be not altogether incompetent to offer an opinion on colonial 
politics. 

You will perceive that I have distributed the shares into three classes, and among the 
highest are a certain number of persons at one hundred shares, or one thousand pounds 
each yearly subscription ; but it is not, of course, intended to fix this as a maximum. 
Noblemen whose incomes vary from one to two or three hundred thousand a-year, 
might take from one to four thousand shares with as little inconvenience as a person 
with a proportionably less income could take ten shares. 

This would afford an admirable opportunity for making ample provision for the 
younger branches of the British nobility and gentry. And if the idea suggested in 
your journal of instituting a colonial aristocracy should be approved, the sovereign 
could not certainly bestow titles upon more deserving subjects than the descendants of 
those who, at great cost to themselves, should have rendered a service to their country, 
the importance and benefit of which cannot be overrated. 

Should you think favourably of my scheme, and will do me the favour to intimate 
your sentiments thereon, please to direct a letter to the address at the head of this 
communication, adding, on the left-hand corner of the envelope, ‘ For R. A.’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A Srarr OFFICER. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND COLONIZATION, 


Suppose a person in possession of 
a landed estate, the income of which 
is two thousand pounds yearly; the 
half is absorbed for interest on mort- 
gages, and an offer is made to release 
the property upon condition of half 
the remainder of the income, that is, 
five hundred poundsa-year, being paid 
over to the mortgagee for ten consecu- 
tive years ;—would it not be prudent 
in the mortgager to close with the 
offer, and to submit with a good 
grace to the temporary reduction of 
his expenditure, in order to set him- 
self and his children free ? 

Let us apply this argument to the 
nation, whose annual income may be 
estimated at about one hundred and 
sixty millions. Suppose one half, or 


eighty millions, were appropriated, 
for ten consecutive years, to pay off 
the debt ; the eight hundred millions 
would, at the end of this term, be 
liquidated, and the parties who had 
individually contributed each a con- 
siderable portion of his income might 
not, after all, be much the poorer: 
for, though they might be obliged to 
deny themselves certain luxuries for 
a season, the extent of self-denial 
could not, after all, be very great; 
and the sacrifice would be more than 
compensated in the end, by a con- 
sideration of the immense good done 
to themselves and others. 

The way would be to form a grand 
National Subscription Association, 
comprising eight million shares of 
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ene hundred pounds each, the total 
of each to be payable in ten years, 
or by instalments of ten pounds 
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annually. We would distribute the 
shares thus :— 


Nobility, large Landed Proprietors, and Capitalists. 


10,000 
40,000 
50,000 


100,000 Persons averaging 40 shares each.... 


] 100 
Persons, each< 50 $ Shares. 


20 
4,000,000 shares. 


Merchants and Manufacturers. 


200,000 Persons, each 10 shares............ 


2,000,000 


Tradespeople and Others. 


2,000,000 Persons, each one share 


2,300,000 Persons. 


The above is given merely as a pro- 
bable scheme of distribution, for the 
purpose of shewing that the required 
amount might be realised, provided 
parties were willing to join the As- 
sociation. But supposing there should 
be an entire failure of the last class 
of contributors, the amount realised 
would fall short by one-fourth of the 
sumrequired; or, in other words, there 
would be a deficiency of two hundred 
millions : a comparatively small sum, 
which might be made up by a pro- 
longation of the period of final pay- 
ment to twelve or thirteen years. 
The machinery now employed for 
the collection of the Income-tax 
might be made available for the col- 
lection of the proposed subscriptions, 
and the subscribers reimbursed by 
being engaged in a really national 
plan of Colonization. 

1. Suppose the National Subscrip- 
tion Association were to receive a 
charter of incorporation, and that the 
Crown made over to them a consider- 
able tract of country, say Northern 
Australia, as a territorial possession, 
including all the space to the north- 
ward of Eastern Australia, or New 
South Wales; and Western Au- 
stralia, or Swan River. 

2. Suppose it were provided in the 
charter that one million of the amount 
which would be saved by the reduc- 
tion of the interest on the debt during 
the ten years of liquidation should 
be made over annually to the com- 
pany, to be employed by them in 
purposes of emigration, including the 
costs of surveys, of providing suitable 
religious and medical establishments, 
as well as for the incidental expenses 
attendant on the management of the 
company’s affairs. 

3. As the charge for interest on 


2,000,000 __—,, 


8,000,000 


the debt would diminish in an arith- 
metically progressive ratio, it would 
only be equitable to provide further 
in the charter that the Association 
should have the full benefit of this 
relief, by being exempted, after the 
first or second year, from the Income, 
Assessed, and other direct taxes, with 
the whole amount of which the coun- 
try would be able to dispense. And 
as emigration extended, it is but 
reasonable to hope that the amount 
of Poor-rates would likewise be di- 
minished to an extent which would 
be felt. 

Other privileges than these might 
advantageously be conceded to the 
members of the Association. And 
on the mere score of pecuniary com- 
pensation, there seems good ground 
to assume that in the end the sub- 
scribers, either directly or indirectly, 
would recover the full worth of their 
subscriptions. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor- 
general of New South Wales; Cap- 
tain Stokes, late of H.M. ship Beagle ; 
and Dr. Leichardt, have demonstrated 
that Northern Australia affords a 
highly eligible territory on which to 
found a colony deserving of the name. 
On the banks of the River Albert, at 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
we might, perhaps, find the most 
suitable locality wherein to fix the 
first settlement ; and a second might 
by and bye be formed at the Victoria 
River, to the westward of Port Es- 
sington. It would also be desirable 
to establish a port at Cape York, 
as a point of communication with 
steamers passing through Torres 
Straits. Experienced surveyors from 
New South Wales, who have had 
practical knowledge of bush-survey- 
ing, might be appointed to report 


Total Shares .. 
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upon, and make surveys of, sections 
and allotments of land preparatory 
to the arrival of emigrants. 

The eighty millions paid off an- 
nually in the manner above described 
would throw so much money into 
circulation, that it would then become 
a question with many how to dispose 
of their capital. Now it is evident, 
that in founding colonies the more 
money you can apply to bring the 
waste land into cultivation the better 
chance there is of success; because, 
if the settler has to part with a por- 
tion of his capital in the purchase of 
land which is valueless without his 
labour, he is, of course, divested 
thereby of so much means of adding 
to his own prosperity and that of the 
colony, by hiring labourers and 
keeping them profitably employed. 
Suppose, then, the company were to 
encourage emigration into their ter- 
ritory, by offering to all settlers pro- 
ceeding thither within the first ten 
years free grants of certain limited 
portions of land, say one hundred 
acres each ; and to add, as an induce- 
ment to small settlers, rations for the 
first six months. Suppose, further, 
that the land thus granted were given 
upon terms which should prevent 
the sale or transfer of all or any 
portion, except to the heirs of the 
individuals in actual possession ; and 
that town allotments were disposed of 
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on building leases, for a period of, say 
thirty years ;—the results would in- 
evitably be, that cultivation would 
spread with astonishing rapidity, and 
that, long before the ten years of pay- 
ment ran out, towns and villages 
would have sprung up, the settlement 
of which would give to the districts 
adjacent a largely enhanced value, 
and enable the owners out of the sale 
of portions of these to xeimburse them- 
selves, and more, for the outlay to 
which they had temporarily submit- 
ted. 

The rapid progress made by the 
colonies of South Australia, Port 
Philip, and New Zealand, affords 
sufficient proof that, even under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, success 
may safely be calculated upon in all 
undertakings of this kind. The pro- 
posed plan would, however, enjoy the 
superiority over all former schemes, 
that parties embarking in it would 
have the advantage of past experience 
to guide them, and be able to avoid 
mistakes into which their predecessors 
ran. A board of elected directors in 
London ought to manage the general 
affairs of the company, and they only 
should be qualified to act as directors 
who held, say ten shares at the least. 
And the fullest information could be 
obtained, both from Government 
and from individuals practically con- 
versant with colonial matters. 


THE SELF-SEER. 


[Ir is fair to the author of this tale to state, that it has been in our hands 
more than six months. No charge of plagiarism lies, therefore, in that 


quarter.— Editor. | 


Cuapter I. 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !—WorpsworTH. 


eet Watpnor was indulging 


in a love-reverie. He sat, lean- 

ing his chin upon his hand, in an 
easy, careless, dolce far niente attitude, 
before alarge mirror. His eyes were 
earnestly fixed, Narcissus-like, upon 
the shadow of himself imaged therein. 
Many said that young Herman 
Waldhof was the handsomest man 
in Leipzic, and Herman himself was 
scarcely disposed to deny the fact. 


It had been forced upon his notice so 
often during the last five-and-twenty 
years, that at length he took it for 
granted. Yet he was too high-minded 
to be very vain. He bore his honours 
as a monarch does his crown, con- 
scious of the dignity which Fortune 
has bestowed, and, therefore, taking 
no pains to assert what must be ob- 
vious to all. But in the earnest look 
which Herman directed towards his 
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mirror there was a deeper feeling 
than mere vanity. He loved; he 
hoped, yet hardly believed, that he 
was beloved again; and in the re- 
flected features opposite to him might 
be read a look of doubt and anxious 


inquiry. 

When one loves, how quickly does 
this feeling come! how does the 
mirror, which was before hardly no- 
ticed, or made only the resort of idle 
vanity, become like an adviser—a 
friend! We wish to see ourselves 
with the eyes of the beloved. We 
wish to know, without flattery, what 
we really are. We gaze with a 
feeling of lingering fondness, in which 
self-vanity has no share, on those 
features which we would fain believe 
are fair and precious in another's 
sight. Ah, thence proceeds all their 
charm in our own! Thus thought 
the young lover; and as he tossed 
back the dark, clustering curls, and 
looked wistfully into the depths of 
the large eyes, and noted the grace- 
ful curves of the beautiful mouth, 
trying to criticise the well-known 
face which met his view with the 
indifference of a perfect stranger, his 
heart was full, not of himself, but of 
her. 

A knock at the door made the 

oung man instinctively turn his 
back to the mirror and take up a 
book, but he could not keep down 
the colour that would rise to his very 
forehead at being discovered in the 
unmanly act of examining himself in 
the glass, even though it were by his 
friend and companion from béyhood, 
Leuthold Auerbach. 

* Are you studying, or only dream- 
ing, Herman ?’ said the new-comer, 
in those sweet, low tones, so rarely 
heard in a man’s voice, which are 
always the index of an eminently 
sensitive and gifted mind, which at- 
tract in a moment, and are the 
dearest heart-music in the world. 

Herman answered the question 
with a faint langh,— 

‘ Both, I believe. But, Leuthold, 
I have a charge against thee, good 
friend, and from a fair one whom thou 
wouldst not willingly give cause of 
anger. I was last night at the old 
professor's, and the Lady Hilda’— 
the young man’s colour deepened a 
little as he uttered the name—*t Hilda 
asked why thou wert not there.’ 

* Did she so?’ Leuthold said. 
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Herman was too much engrossed 
by his own feelings, or he would 
have seen the sudden paleness, the 
quivering lip, the involuntary clench 
of the hands, that his words brought 
to Leuthold. Alas, he, too, loved! 
but love to him was no joy, only 
hopeless pain. 

‘What shall I say in thy defence, 
false knight, when I see her to- 
morrow ?’ Herman continued. 

* Again!’ muttered Leuthold. 

There was a sore pang at his heart, 
but he repressed it, and said, calmly,— 

‘The Lady Hilda is ever kind; 
she always was, since the days when 
I was a poor student in her father’s 
house. ‘Tell her I was ill, or I would 
have come.’ 

‘Thou art not well now, poor 
friend !’ said Herman, turning round, 
and laying his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘ Pale as ever—no, now 
thou art crimson! Why, Leuthold, 
thou hast been studying far too much.’ 

‘It may be; a student must do so 
if he would attain his end. I am 
not like thee, Herman,— young, rich, 
handsome.’ 

‘ Thou art quite as young,’ inter- 
rupted the other, ‘ though thou dost 
not look so; and as rich, for thou 
hast enough for thy wants, which is 
more than I often have for mine, I 
candidly confess. As to being hand- 
some—— But, pshaw! what non- 
sense is this! I am so anxious, so 
full of thought, I cannot jest any 
more. Leuthold, thou shouldst pity 
me!’ 

‘Pity thee!’ said the student. 
‘Thee—the pride of Leipzic, ad- 
mired by all, loved by , 

‘Oh, Leuthold, I know not that 
Hilda loves me! Last night IL 
thought her so cold, and there was 
beside her that young Graf von 
P , and she listened to him ; she 
spoke fondly , 

‘I do not believe it, gravely an- 
swered Leuthold. ‘ Hilda is too sin- 
cere, too pure-hearted, to sport with 
any one’s feelings thus.’ 

The lover clung eagerly to the 
willing belief. 

* Ah, well, I might be wrong, but 
love is full of vagaries,—my whole 
soul is wrapped up in her! Tell 
me, Leuthold, thou who hast known 
her heart from childhood, whom she 
regards as a brother, am I such an 
one as Hilda would love ?’ 
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And the earnest Herman looked 
fixedly at his friend, to whom each 
unconscious word came like a barbed 
arrow. Yet not a muscle of Leu- 
thold’s face quivered beneath the 
gaze; he grew strong through the 
intensity of the love which had made 
of his heart, not a home to abide in, 
but a tomb wherein it must be buried 
for evermore. Its presence was not 
known by outward sign, any more 
than the ashes resting under a green 
grave. 

* Thou askest more than I can an- 
swer, dear Herman,’ said Leuthold. 
* But think what thou art!’ 

‘Oh, that I could see myself!’ 
cried the impetuous young man. 
* Oh, that I could behold myself as I 
do any other man!—how I look, 
how I speak, how I act! Do you 
know what I was so mad as to be 
doing but now ?’ he added, colouring 
deeply. ‘Playing pranks before the 
mirror, and trying to judge of my 
own face as I would that of the fool 
Von P—.-, or any stranger! Oh, 
if I could see myself as I really am,— 
most of all as I appear in Hilda’s 
eyes! Is there no spell, no magic, 
that will give me my desire? Surely, 
Leuthold, thou who hast studied the 
deep secrets of alchemy, who hast 
beheld the great Helvetius face to 
face, must know something !’ 

* Speak not of these things,’ an- 
swered the student, solemnly.‘ ‘lo 
those who live in the world, in its 
gay realities, the inner world of 
mystery is not open. Yet if it were 
as thou sayest,—if we could gain this 
knowledge, I, too, would desire it 
equally. And it may be so,’ con- 
tinued Leuthold, with wild and kin- 
dling eyes ;‘whoknows! The more 
{ study, the more I see that wisdom 
is unfathomable.’ 

He rose up and paced the room 
with an energy that made his slight 
figure dilate until it seemed in the 
twilight to grow to a giant's size. 
Deeper and deeper gathered the sha- 
dows in the large, lofty room: it 
was a noble hall, which the wealth 
of Herman Waldhof had gained from 
its old baronial owners, whose an- 
cestors seemed to frown from the 
walls upon the new possessor. The 
twilight faded, and all became 
wrapped in gloom. Herman watched 
the dim figure of Leuthold as he 
moved backwards and forwards, ut- 
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terly unconscious of his friend's pre- 
sence; sometimes murmuring, in a 
sort of monotonous chant, rhymes in 
a strange tongue, and then again 
maintaining a total silence. At last 
Herman, in the darkness, could only 
hear his footsteps resounding at mea- 
sured intervals on the oaken floor. 
All this time the young man never 
moved. (Gay-hearted as he seemed, 
Herman was deeply tinctured with 
the belief in supernatural things, 
which was called forth by the mys- 
terious acts and words of many wise 
men of the middle ages. On his 
friend Leuthold, whom he knew to be 
deeply read in the lore of the cabal- 
ists and alchemists, he ever looked 
with almost reverent awe. 

At last a touch on his arm made 
Herman start, and the student’s voice 
—but so low and changed that it 
seemed almost unearthly—fell on his 
ear,— 

‘It will be accomplished; wait 
and see: they are coming!’ whis- 
pered Leuthold. 

Overpowered with terror Herman 
would have fled, but his friend held 
him with a grasp that seemed like 
that of an iron band. 

‘ Weak man, wouldst thou shrink ? 
sternly cried the student. 

‘I shrink from meeting those thou 
hast called up—the fiends—the de- 
mons !” 

‘They are no demons, they are 
good spirits. Know, Herman, that 
each man born into the world has a 
guardian angel given him, which 
must attend him from birth until 
death. To the common herd of man- 
kind, who eat and sleep, toil and 
rest, marry and die, without a thought 
beyond the petty round of daily life, 
this spirit is no more than an inward 
voice—the voice of conscience. But 
to those on whom God has bestowed 
His glorious gift of genius—a spark 
of His own divine essence — the 
angel of their being is far nearer; 
a presence that may be felt. The 
more they cultivate this inner sense 
the stronger it becomes, until the 
see with the open eyes of the soul, 
and hear with its angel-ears. 

‘I, even I,’ cried Leuthold, while 
his voice rung through the gloom 
like the voice of an unseen spirit, ‘I, 
even I, in my poverty, in my loneli- 
ness, in my despair, have seen the 
angel of my life standing beside me, 
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whispering comfort and wisdom and 
joy, such as no earthly sorrows could 
take away. And now, by the power 
of my will and my faith, I have 
again brought this celestial guardian ; 
and not only mine, but thine! Lis- 
ten, they are coming!’ 

‘And I!’ cried Herman, in deadly 
fear. 
‘Thou mayest hear, thou canst 
not see them. Kneel, cover thy 
face, and pray. Think of all pure 
and holy things, of thy love on 
earth, of thy trust in heaven. Re- 
member one evil thought will drive 
from thee these blessed spirits. Her- 
man, they come—they come!’ 

Herman listened to a sound which 
he rather felt than heard; it was 
like the step of one beloved coming 
nearer and nearer, each soft foot-fall 
sending a thrill to the heart. And 
then he perceived that Leuthold had 
unclasped his hand, but that Another 
was beside him. He fancied his hair 
was stirred by a soft breath, such as 
he had felt in dreams— dreams of 
Hilda, and it seemed that this angel- 
breath penetrated to his inmost heart, 
filling it with child-like purity and 


He was roused from this trance b 
the deep solemn tones of Leuthold, 
and knew that his friend was ad- 
dressing no mortal, but the Angel of 


which he had spoken. With serene 
earnestness the student lifted up his 
voice, and told all his heart's desire 
to the mysterious Presences that 
Herman felt were with them in the 
room. He spoke not in slavish fear, 
but like one who, with a lofty 
and awful joy, holds communion 
with those who, though superior, are 
drawn to him by love, until they 
speak as friend to friend. 

And he was answered. From the 
silence came forth a voice—not hu- 
man, and yet like humanity in its 
sweetness. Much of what it said was 
inexplicable to Herman, whose whole 
life had been spent in worldly de- 
lights, and who knew not the joys 
which the soul feels when retiring 
into communion with itself, and those 
essences to which it is akin. But 
Leuthold understood all. 

‘Listen,’ said the Angel, ‘O thou 
who art my care! Man’s is a double 
existence. Ever following his spirit, 
as the shadow follows his body, is a 
second self. It is not his soul, but 
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only the reflexion of it, like the 
faint arch within the rainbow, or 
the giant mountain-shadows which 
mimic men. Generally this phan- 
tasm is inseparable from the reality 
which produces it; but at times man 
has been suffered to behold the re- 
flex of himself; and often, too, has 
this second self appeared to those 
to whom the man was dear, a dim 
spectre of prophetic woe!’ 

‘T know it, I know it!’ cried Leut- 
hold, mournfully. ‘ Even the night 
before death took my mother from 
me, as we sat together in the twi- 
light, I saw a Shadow like herself 
come and sit opposite to us! And 
she knew it was a sign, and went in 
and lay down calmly to rest—a rest 
that was eternal. But, O Angel, I 
would not thus see the phantom of 
myself; I desire to behold my living 
form as with the eye of a spirit. 
Canst thou grant this?’ 

‘Only thus. Thou must thyself 
become the attendant shadow ; must 
abstract thy mind for a season from 
all earthly things until it becomes as 
in dreams, separate from the body. 
Then thy spirit, or that, portion of it 
which is active in dreams, may float 
over its living self, and behold, for a 
time, all that thou dost and all that 
thou art, even like a disembodied 
soul. But know, for each day in 
which by this fearful exercise of the 
will and the power of concentrating 
the mind within itself, thou thus 
gainest thy desire, a year will be 
taken from thy mortal life.’ 

‘ Even so—that would add to the 
boon,’ said Leuthold, softly. ‘ But, 
Herman, life is bright to thee, wilt 
thou consent likewise ?’ 

Herman shuddered and bowed his 
face lower to the earth, as he felt the 
invisible breath beside him form 
itself into a voice. But it was not 
like the one which had spoken 
to Leuthold—it sounded faint and 
indistinct. 

* Once only in thy life mayst thou 
hear thine angel's voice, O Herman ! 
and once only is this faculty per- 
mitted to thee. Wouldst thou for a 
single day behold thyself?’ 

*I would—I would! muttered 
Herman; and as he spoke the 
whole chamber was flooded with 
the light of the pale moon, as she 
broke through the edge of a dark 
cloud. He lifted up his head, but 
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saw—only his friend, who, pale and 
almost insensible, leaned against the 
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wall, like one just awakened out of 
a dream. 


Cuarpter II. 


Let me behold my outward self, and look 
Within my spirit as within a book. 


What there is writ? 


Full many a mingled line 


Wise, foolish, fair, foul, worldly, and divine. 
Some pure and clear, some wrapped in error’s pall, 
But evermore the ‘light of love shines over all.’ 


Herman rose up at dawn on the 
morrow, forgetting all the strange ex- 
citement which he had gone through. 
It had passed from his memory like 
a dream. He leaped out through his 
low window into the glad daylight, 
walked through his beautiful do- 
main, heard the birds singing a blithe 
welcome to the morning, saw the 
sunshine resting upon the noble old 
hall, until it looked almost as if it had 
renewed its youth, and felt to the 
full’ the happy reality of life. All 
the fantastic imaginings of night 
had vanished with the coming of 
daylight. 

Existence was in every way a 
reality to Herman Waldhof. He 
was the embodiment of youth in 
its full enjoyment of the present, 
keenly alive to every delight of sense, 
and revelling in life as a happy cer- 
tainty of tangible bliss, quite distinct 
from the enthusiastic visions of the 
dreamer. He was a young man, full 
of health and gaiety—bound by no 
ties save those he chose to forge for 
himself — rich, though, as he had 
said, his wishes often outran his 
wealth; and until the shadow of 
love fell over him, Herman had 
never knowna care. Yet his love, 
though it had made him more 
thoughtful, brought with it no real 
sorrow, but only those few faint 
doubts which nourish and strengthen 
like April rain. Love without such 
would be like the spring without 
showers. 

Waldhof bounded through his 
fields, exulting in the bright day, 
and in his own happiness. He called 
his huntsmen around him, and made 
ready for the chase. It would serve 
to beguile the tedious hours until 
the lover could again seek the pre- 
sence of his beloved. But before he 
set out, he rode with his companions 
through the street where Hilda dwelt. 
A goodly troop of young men they 
were, but there were none so noble 


in bearing as Herman Waldhof. 
He knew it, too; and as he passed 
Hilda’s window, he felt almost glad 
that the horseman who rode beside 
him was the Graf von P——, a 
small and ungainly man, badly 
mounted. As Herman made his 
own fine charger curvet, and, doffing 
his hat, let the sunshine rest on his 
curling hair, asmile of proud delight 
curved his lips, for he saw through 
the laitice two fair eyes, which 
lingerd not on the Graf von P —, 
but on himself. 

‘I wonder, thought the young 
man, ‘how I appear to-day in 
Hilda’s eyes ? 

As the idea crossed his mind, it 
seemed that his steed dashed wildly 
along, confusing all his faculties, as, 
with the motion caused by passing 
swiftly through the air, his eyes 
grew dazzled, and he hardly knew 
what affected him, until he woke out 
of a kind of stupor. He felt him- 
self floating through the air as one 
does in dreams; but his personal 
identity was gone. He glided along 
as bodiless as a winged thought, and 
yet he clearly distinguished every 
thing around him as when he had 
been gifted with corporeal senses. 
He was floating amidst the trees of a 
wild forest, he heard the ringing 
music of the horn, and beneath him 
galloped a troop of gay huntsmen. 
One among them was remarkable for 
personal beauty and agility. He sat 
his steed with the grace and firmness 
of a young Greek warrior, and his 
joyous laugh resounded through the 
forest as if he had been the light- 
hearted Actewon of old. In this 
youth, so apparently happy, so beau- 
tiful in person, the hovering spirit 
of Herman Waldhof recognised him- 
self. His wish had been attained. 

Like acloud in the air the Shadow 
fioated over the merry troop, and 
followed them through the glades of 
the forest. It beheld its corporeal 
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self—the man who was Herman 
Waldhof—gliding near; it scan- 
ned his features with keen in- 
uiry. They were as perfect in 
orm as the mirror had always re- 
flected them; but now, when agi- 
tated by the play of expression, there 
was a vague deficiency —a want of 
that inexpressible charm which some- 
times makes the most ordinary face 
enchanting by the inward beauty of 
the mind. Herman’s beautiful fea- 
tures were as unchangeable in their 
expression as those of the Apollo 
Belvidere — if you sought anything 
beyond you might as well seek it in 
amarble statue. The Shadow into 
which a portion of the young man’s 
soul had fled, retained enough of 
mortal nature to feel this want and 
deplore it, and turned its observa- 
tion to other qualities of its second 
self. 

Most noble was the bearing of the 
young huntsman, but still an unpre- 
judiced eye might distinguish in his 
manly form too much of strength 
and too little of grace. He was an 
incipient Hercules, who might be- 
come in middle age anything but 
lithe and active. Winning he was 
in manner, and yet, both in that and 
in his tone of voice, the attendant 

hantom distinguished an occasional 

arshness, that in an inferior would 

have been most unpleasing, but 
which was disregarded in the wealthy 
and fascinating Herman Waldhof. 
His companions treated him like a 
privileged person, bore with his 
haughtiness, and laughed at his jests, 
even when directed against them- 
selves. 

‘We shall find no game to-day,’ 
said Herman, while a shade of 
annoyance was perceptible in his 
tone. 

‘You have driven it far into the 
inner forest with your constant hunts, 
Waldhof, answered one of the young 
men. ‘ ‘Truly all we huntsmen ought 
to be very grateful for a whole 
year’s amusement at your cost.’ 

‘Oh, ‘tis nothing,’ returned Her- 


man. ‘I love the chase, therefore I 
follow it. With plenty of horses, 


and every other appurtenance, I can 
oblige my friends and please myself 
with their society at the same time. 
By the bye, Von P , why did 
you not go to my stable? My 
grooms would have better provided 
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you than with that sorry steed of 
yours.” 

The Graf von P—— turned crim- 
son with vexation. 

‘A poor nobleman is sometimes 
worse off than a rich commoner, but 
he is not the less proud. With all 
thanks for his courtesy, Herr 
Waldhof will excuse my preferring 
my own horse.’ 

‘Just as you like,’ answered the 
young man carelessly, totally uncon- 
scious of the pain he had caused; 
but the Shadow of his being saw in 
that passing incident ostentation, for 
which the open-handed generosity of 
youth could not atone, and a 
thoughtlessness of others, which 
shewed selfishness lurking in the 
depths of an otherwise frank and 
kindly nature. A superficial ob- 
server might not notice these things, 
but one who could read the inner 
foldings of the human heart would 
at once recognise them as blemishes 
in the character of Herman Waldhof. 

The young huntsmen rode merrily 
on, and the prey was found. Now 
all the ardour of the chase began. 
Exulting in his dauntless courage, 
Herman was the foremost in all 
dangerous exploits. His eyes flashed, 
his colour heightened, and his voice 
rang out in wild enthusiasm. More 
than once he dashed between the 
enraged boar and one of: the as- 
sailants, thereby perilling his own 
life and preserving that of another 
fellow-creature. And then they all 
cried how generous, how heroic, was 
the young Herman Waldhof! and 
the dim Shadow which followed him 
rejoiced triumphantly at the cries of 
delight that rose up in praise of its 
other self. 

The hunted boar turned at bay, 
and the crisis of the sport arrived. 
All drew back and left the master of 
the chase to perform the crowning 
exploit. It was an honour which 
Herman had ever claimed as a right. 
He glanced proudly round and spur- 
red his horse, poising his spear with 
a firm, bold hand. But, in a mo- 
ment, another horseman dashed for- 
ward, and despatching the wild beast 
turned exultingly to claim the final 
honours of the chase. It was the 
Graf von P. ! 

Instantly the beaming face of Her- 
man was darkened by a thunder- 
cloud of anger, until the features 
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that were before so beautiful grew 
almost hideous in their wrathful dis- 
dain. He was about to plunge his 
horse forward with his reeking spear 
—not directed against the dead boar, 
but the living man—had not a mur- 
mur from the other huntsmen ar- 
rested him. 

‘It was not right of Von P——! 
‘ Herman should have slain the boar !’ 
said various of his friends. 

‘ Have I done aught to anger Herr 
Waldhof? observed the surprised 
nobleman. 

* You have insulted me!’ angrily 
exclaimed his rival. ‘ I am the lord 
of the forest: it is my place, not 
yours, to despatch the beast. Look to 
yourself, my lord! Herman Waldhof 
is the equal of any Graf in Germany.’ 

‘I am a stranger—I know not 
your customs. If I have erred in 
courtesy, I regret it,’ answered the 
young nobleman, with an unmoved 
dignity that turned the tide of opi- 
nion in his favour.’ Herman rode 
homewards; and as the hovering 
spirit looked down upon him, it saw 
how evil passions had marred the 
fairest characteristics of Nature; and 
how a stranger, beholding him a prey 
to violent and angry feeling, would 
see no trace of the noble youth who 
had been so lately the admiration of 
every eye. 

On his journey home the Shadow 
accompanied him, and watched the 
gradual dispersion of bitterness from 
a nature that never retained evil 
long. And as the hour drew nigh 
that was to bring him to Hilda, 
every trace of wrathful emotion was 
swept away under the soothing in- 
fluence of his love. He thought of 
Hilda—he closed his eyes, and called 
up her dear face to his memory—he 
imagined how she would welcome 
him, what he should say to her, and 
what she would answer: and in 
these delicious love-reveries his mind 
grew calm, and an_ inexpressible 
sweetness became diffused over his 
face; and when the shadowy Self 
followed him to the presence of his 
love, it exulted over his grace and 
beauty. 

Hilda was not, like her lover, per- 
fect in form and face. A passing 
” might have overlooked her, but 
those who loved her thought her 
most fair, and all who knew her 
loved her. <A painter would have 
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adored her soft brown eyes and lovely 
hair; and a musician would have 
said her voice was the sweetest in 
the world; and yet neither might 
have called Hilda beautiful. It was 
the atmosphere of love and purity 
in which she moved, investing all 
her looks, words, and deeds, with an 
irresistible charm, that made her the 
ideal of perfect womanhood. 

She rose up and welcomed her 
lover—in her heart of hearts she 
knew that he was her lover, though 
no formal words had passed between 
them. Yet with a maidenly reserve 
she shut up in her heart the secret 
consciousness which made its chiefest 
joy. Herman thought her tone was 
cold—that her hand touched his 
with a careless pressure: he did not 
know that, at the sound of his horse’s 
approach, a few moments before, 
those little hands had been pressed 
wildly upon the throbbing heart, 
and then spread over the fair, blush- 
ing face, that would fain hide, even 
from the cold walls, its smile of 
radiant happiness. 

Herman came and sat by his be- 
loved; the ever-attendant Shadow 
watched him, as he talked in a tone 
so low and gentle, ever looking in 
her face with those beautiful eyes— 
truly it was no marvel that Hilda 
loved him. He spoke of common 
things, of his day’s sport, and then, 
with a frankness that shewed in a 
golden light all the higher qualities 
of his nature, he confessed to Hilda 
the incident which had annoyed him. 
Perhaps mingled with this sincerity 
was a consciousness that the story 
would come best from his own lips, 
and that Hilda would seek to pal- 
liate a fault so candidly acknow- 
ledged, thus restoring him to his own 
good opinion, which he had well- 
nigh lost. 

But Hilda listened without a word 
of praise or extenuation. She could 
not trust her voice with such, lest it 
should betray the love that was so 
nigh overflowing, and yet had no 
warrant for its utterance. And per- 
haps, too, she felt a woman's pain 
that a shadow of error should dim 
the brightness of her idol. 

‘I have heard of this before,’ she 
said. 

‘Who told you? Who dared 
speak ill of me to you? cried the 
young men, and the dark cloud of 
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anger again came over him. The 
Shadow saw, and fled back troubled. 

Hilda lifted her eyes to his with a 
look of pained surprise, mingled with 
pmanb. * We will talk no more 
of this,’ she answered, gently. 

Her look and tone calmed her 
lover in a moment. 

‘Do not chide me, fair and dear 
maiden,’ replied he. ‘I was in error, 
perhaps not so much as they say and 
as you imagine, but still 1 am will- 
ing to acknowledge aught that you 


His words were humble, but there 
was pride in their tone, as if he ex- 
pected them to be contradicted im- 
mediately ; but this the truthful spirit 
of the young girl would not do. 
She loved him well ; and love, which 
made all his good qualities shine, in 
her eyes, with double lustre, rendered 
her proportionately quick-sighted to 
his fiilin . 

‘Herr Waldhof? said Hilda, grave- 
ly, ‘ Lask no confession if caused alone 
by your friendship’—the innocent 
hypocrisy of those dear lips !—‘ your 
friendship for me. It was not right 
of you to be so angry with the Graf 
von P. , who meant you no dis- 
respect. Besides, as your friend, 
bho——" 


‘My friend! the poor, cowardly 
creature my friend! Say your own, 
Lady Hilda, if so you mean!’ cried 
the lover, hardly suppressing his 
jealous indignation. 

Hilda’s womanly pride was roused. 

‘ As you will, she answered, with 
a quivering lip and heightened co- 
lour. ‘I am not used to discussions 
so warm as this, therefore, Herr 
Waldhof, I will bid you adieu, as I 
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believe my father desires your pre- 


sence. 

She lightly touched the hand 
which, in his mortification, the young 
man scarcely held out to her, and, 
with a step of maidenly dignity, 
glided from the room. 

With a sense of the deepest abase- 
ment the shadowy presence looked 
down upon its other self, as the 

oung man paced the room in vio- 
ent emotion, raving against Hilda, 
his rival, and the whole world. 

‘She loves me not! she scorns me! 
she — in behalf of the wretch, 
Von Y he muttered. ‘ Not one 
gentle feeling is in her heart for me, 
or she would not have spoken thus!’ 

Oh, self-deceiver, blinded by an- 
ger! could thine eye but have pierced 
into the next chamber, and seen that 
weeping girl who passed from thee 
but now with so firm a step; couldst 
thou have known the anguish that 
came with the discovery of one fault 
in thee, and yet the love which 
would fain wash it all away with 
pardoning tears, and defend thee 
against the whole world ! 

Herman leaped on his horse, nor 
stayed his frantic speed until he 
reached his own home. He locked 
himself up in his chamber, and sank 
down exhausted. Long he remained 
in a state which seemed half-sleep- 
ing, half-waking, until the morning 
birds aroused him. ‘Then the whole 
charm was dispelled ; the events of 
yesterday returned vividly to his 
memory: he became conscious of the 
double existence which had then 
been his, and knew—oh, with what 
bitterness came the knowledge !—that 
he had beheld himself! 


Cuapter III. 


Lo, ye have souls immortal and sublime 

To be made infinite in love and light, 

And heavenly knowledge, if ye will but ope 

The inner fountains, and the inner eyes, 

And see the deep and full significance 

The worth and wherefore of the life of man.—C. Mackay. 


Leuthold watched from the win- 
dow of the small room where he 
slept, ate, and studied, the merry 
troop of huntsmen go by. He saw, 
loftiest among them, the graceful 
head of his friend Herman. ‘The 
clanging of the hoofs in the street 
below had disturbed him from his 
studies; and as he closed the win- 
dow and turned away from the sun- 


shine, the glittering dresses, and the 
sound of gay voices, the darkness 
and solitude of his own poor cham- 
ber struck him mournfully. He 
leant his forehead against his open 
book, and tried to shut out from his 
view alike the brightness without 
and the gloom within—both were 
equally painful. 


‘How happy they seem! how 
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gay! thought the young man with 

ness. ‘ And I? Well, let me 
calmly think what I am, and what I 
would fain be. Would I change 
with them ?—become noble, and 
handsome, and rich as they; have 
no care but for the pleasures of life ? 
Ah, but age will come; the strong 
limbs will grow feeble; the gay 
spirit become soured ; the mind sink 
to a mere animal existence. Would 
I change with them, then? No!’ 

And the student strove to cheer 
himself with the consciousness of the 
high aim of life. He remembered that 
man’s godlike mind is not given him 
to be cast aside like an useless thing, 
nor is he created to waste his exist- 
ence in the passing pursuit of plea- 
sure. Leuthold grew clearer while 
he pondered, he looked around on the 
dear companions of his loneliness— 
precious, though silent—his beloved 
books; and he envied not Herman 
Waldhof himself, save for that most 
priceless treasure, which the student 
would have died to gain—Hilda’s 
love. 

‘How noble he looked as he 
passed her window!’ thought Leu- 
thold. ‘How dare I compare my- 
self to him!’ and the student looked 
mournfully down upon his own 
slight, meagre limbs, and thin hands. 
‘Oh, that I could die—that I could 
lose the memory of this bitter, hope- 
less love!’ he cried, as, bowing his 
hand upon his knees, and forgetting 
his manhood, he gave way to the 
weakness of a nature which resem- 
bled a woman’s in sensitiveness, and 
sobbed as in his childish days. 

With the reaction of his feelings 
the young man grew calmer. ‘I 
will be patient—I will endure,’ con- 
tinued he, pursuing the train of his 
thoughts. ‘The sunshine of life is 
not for me, I must train my spirit 
to live content in its shade. Why 
murmur, poor heart! the future 
will but be as the past. From my 
cradle life has been a solitude. I 
have never known the joy of being 
beloved!’ But while Leuthold ut- 
tered this, a remorseful pang touched 
his heart, and a faint, spirit-like 
voice, seemed to fall on his. ear,— 
*My son, my son, hast thou, then, 
forgotten me 

The student threw himself on his 
knees, and cried,—‘ Forgive me, oh, 
my mother, if this wild love for a 
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moment shuts out the memory of 
thine! Pure and angelic spirit, com- 
fort me now!’ He clasped a crucifix, 
and remained muttering the custom- 
ary devotions of a religion in which 
even the depths of his philosophical 
learning had not shaken his belief— 
it was too near his heart for any 
mere powers of intellect to over- 
throw it. Gradually a numbness 
oppressed his faculties; the realities 
around him faded into shadows, un- 
til he seemed to wake at last, like 
one who, dreaming, dreams he is 
roused from adream. In that mo- 
ment, the mysterious change for 
which he had longed passed over 
Leuthold; bis spirit became divided, 
and beheld its bodily Self. 

The form which engarmented that 
pure and noble soul was not beauti- 
ful. The Shadow looked down upon 
Leuthold as he knelt, and thought 
how mean was the figure of the stu-~ 
dent—diminutive, stooping, though 
not actually deformed. The face was 
sallow, without a ray of colour; the 
features irregular ; and when in re- 
pose, ordinary and inexpressive. The 
sole redeeming portions of the face 
were a high, broad forehead, and 
large, soft, grey eyes, shaded by 
lashes as long and silken as a wo- 
man’s. But it could not be denied 
that, as he appeared now, not a trace 
of personal beauty did the student 
possess. 

Leuthold rose up, put aside his 
books, and went out into the streets 
of Leipsic. ‘The invisible Shadow 
followed him, and watched him as 
he moved. His slight, low figure, 
would have passed unnoticed through 
the crowd of a great city, but here, 
in Leipsic, which was for ages the 
stronghold of learning, there were 
many to whom Leuthold Auerbach 
was known, as one whose wisdom 
surpassed his years. Not a few, both 
of the old, whose companionship he 
sought, and the young, who came to 
him for instruction, doffed their hats 
as he passed. The pleasant smile of 
recognition lighted up his face, and 
the Shadow saw that his step grew 
firmer, and even his stature seemed 
to rise, with a consciousness that he 
was respected by those whose re- 
spect was grateful to him. 

He went on to the great hall of 
Leipsic, where students and pro- 
fessors were accustomed to meet for 
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discussion, and to give and receive 
instruction. It was a high day, and 
within those walls were collected 
many of the learned from all parts 
of Germany. As Leuthold passed 
through the division where sat the 
younger of the company, many of 
them his own pupils, he heard a 
murmur of respectful congratulation. 
His eye brightened, and his lips re- 
Jaxed into a smile almost as bright 
as Herman's. The spirit looked and 
felt—phantom as it was—as if a sun- 
beam of gladness had shot through 
its being. 

‘We have been looking for you, 
Herr Auerbach,’ said one of the 
young men. ‘The great doctor from 
Wologne has mentioned you with 
praise ; and our professor has chosen 
you to deliver the harangue, as being 
the most learned of the students of 
Leipsic.’ 

Leuthold’s 


cheek flushed with 


pleasure ; and he walked with a dig- 
nified step to the upper end of the 
hall, where the learned conclave 
awaited him. There he heard that 
the fame of Leuthold of Leipsic 
had reached to distant cities. Many, 


whose heads were white with long 
years of study, came forward to hold 
ia friendly grasp the hand of the 
young man. He, in self-possessed 
yet modest humility, which gave 
a gracefulness to his whole deport- 
ment, received congratulations and 
raise. 

‘They told me I should see a 
plain, common-looking youth,’ whis- 
pered the great savant of Cologne. 
‘Ido not find him so. His manner 
is dignified yet retiring; his counte- 
nance beams with intellect.’ 

‘You are right. He has the beauty 
ofa noble mind. Iam proud of my 
pupil, answered the professor, who 
was Hilda’s father. 

The Shadow heard, and its airy 
essence thrilled with joy. 

Now from amidst the crowded 
assembly rose the voice of Leuthold 
Auerbach. It was low and tremu- 
lous at first, as if oppressed by the 
dead silence around; but as the 
epeaker advanced it became firm. 
Already we have said that Leuthold 
possessed that irresistible charm—a 
low, clear, and melodious voice, that 
steals into the heart and carries it 
away captive at its will. These ex- 
qQuisite tones were now like music, 
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accompanying the deep wisdom which 
they uttered. Leuthold was not an 
impassioned orator, with him all 
feelings lay deep, giving an outward 
calmness to all he said and did ; and, 
therefore, his words now were more 
those of a sage who reasoned for a 
great truth, than of a young man 
who poured forth his emotions in 
flowery eloquence. But the clear- 
ness and earnestness of his own mind 
communicated itself to his speech, 
and to the heart as well as to the in- 
tellect of the multitude who listened, 
as it were, with the ears of one man. 
When he concluded, first a deep si- 
lence—more expressive than ap- 
plause—and tlien a shout of congra- 
tulation that made the hall re-echo, 
proclaimed the triumph of the stu- 
dent. 

Almost overpowered, Leuthold 
sank back, and his friends crowded 
round him. Foremost among them 
was the learned professor, who had 
been his teacher in the days of his 
early youth. 

‘You must come home with me 
to-day,’ said the kindly old man. 
‘Hilda will rejoice to hear of your 
success.” 

The Shadow looked down upon 
itself, and saw that Leuthold’s face 
glowed with rapture, and his very 
lips trembled with emotion. 

‘Tam weary now, my kind mas- 
ter,’ answered he, taking the profes- 
sor’s hand affectionately ; ‘ but I will 
come to-night—yes! tell her I will 
come to-night,’ he repeated, almost 
unconsciously. 

Still under the influence of the 
joy which gave beauty to his whole 
appearance, Leuthold took his way 
homeward. He sat a long time in 
his quiet room—it hardly looked so 
lonely as it had done in the morn- 
ing, and he himself appeared no 
longer the pale and drooping stu- 
dent, who had knelt in despair be- 
fore the crucifix. He rested his head 
on his hand, and the Phantom, who 
was ever present, watched. Now 
and then smiles came and went over 
his face, and kindled it with joy. 
As the day wore on he heard the 
troop of huntsmen go by on their 
return : but they gave him no pain; 
he did not even move to look at 
them. When evening came he wrap- 
ped himself in his cloak, and went 
out to visit Hilda. Ere he reached 
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the door a horseman galloped furi- 
ously past him. Leuthold turned 
and saw that it was Herman, his 
dark hair flying in the wind, and his 
whole mien disordered. 

‘Poor Herman! he is annoyed; 
perhaps he has been unsuccessful at 
the chase, in which he delights so 
much,’ thought the student; and in 
his simple and gentle nature, Leu- 
thold almost reproached himself for 
being happy while his friend was 
not so. But he remembered Her- 
man no longer when he entered 
Hilda’s dwelling. 

It was a small, pleasant chamber, 
into which he passed; how well he 
knew every nook of it! There, night 
after night, in the long winter even- 
ings, the motherless, lonely youth, 
had been made welcome by his kind 
old master ; and the little Hilda had 
joyfully welcomed a playfellow who 
was so much gentler than her own 
wild brothers. There, as years went 
on, the young man had listened to 
the evening instructions of the pro- 
fessor, while Hilda, now growing 
womanly and reserved, but kind 
and sisterly still, sat by. Leuthold 
glanced lovingly towards the corner 
where she used to work, the lamp 
shining on her smooth brown hair, 
and her quick-moving fingers. Oh, 
how happy were those days! Mus- 
ing thus, the student waited for the 
entrance of his beloved. 

Hilda came at last. She met him 
cordially, took his hand in both hers 
—the poor Leuthold, how he trem- 
bled at the touch!—and told him 
how glad she was of his triumph 
that day. 

‘My father is proud of you, Leu- 
thold; we areall proud of you. You 
must not forget us when you are a 
great man!’ said Hilda, with a frank 
and pleasant smile. 

The student looked at her with 
his whole soul in his eyes—those 
beautiful, soft eyes! He leaned over 
her as she sat, and became absorbed 
in the bliss of her presence. They 
talked, as they always did, of things 
that both loved, of all that was 
beautiful in the world and in life; 
she with the open-hearted kindli- 
ness of her nature, as conversing 
with a dear friend; and he, drinking 
in love ineffable from her every 
word and look. The Shadow ho- 
vered over him, and perceived how 
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that the magic of love gave new 
music to his sweet voice, and new 
eloquence to his tongue. How it 
lighted up his face, and made his 
homely features almost divine with 
the radiance of a commanding intel- 
lect, and a heart full of all that is 
pure and good in man. The Spirit 
beheld, and gloried in itself. 

Hilda talked to Leuthold with the 
kindly earnestness of a heart which 
had nothing to conceal—alas for 
him, not even the sweet secret of 
love! She praised him, she spoke 
of his coming career of fame, and, 
more glorious still than fame, the 
proud delight of a life spent in the 
soul’s true vocation—that of adding 
to the wisdom of past ages, and of 
lighting one’s own lamp, be it great or 
small, that future generations may 
grow wiser and better through its 
guiding radiance. 

‘You are gentle as well as wise, 
Leuthold, said the maiden. ‘ You 
will go through life happy and be- 
loved. All is well with you. 

Her voice had a softened tone, 
almost sad; and her whole manner 
was subdued—it might be that, while 
speaking to Leuthold, she thought of 
one still dearer. The student was 
deceived by her kind words, the tre- 
mulousness of her voice, the sudden 
changing of her cheek, her troubled 
and anxious air. He believed—oh, 
the madness of the dream!—that there 
was yet hope for him, that in time 
he might be loved even as he loved. 

He mentioned Herman; but she 
who in happiness would have blushed 
and trembled at the chance hearing 
of the beloved name, now in her 
sorrow could listen to it unmoved. 
No outward sign of love for his rival 
came to dim the young man’s hope. 

*I saw Waldhof on my way hither, 
and thought he would have been 
with you to-night,’ continued Leu- 
thold. 

* He came, but soon departed,’ said 
Hilda, calmly ; and the student dared 
ask no more. Could it be that Her- 
man Waldhof had returned an unsuc- 
cessful wooer ? And ifso, why ? The 
bare idea made the heart of him who 
loved so madly throb with added 
violence. He was too noble to re- 
joice at the sorrow of his friend ; 
and yet human nature is weak, and 
Love is a king who conquers all 
other feelings. That Hilda should 
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be free—that he might dare to seek 
her love! The thought overpowered 
him; and, as the Shadow of his soul 
read all these conflicting feelings in 
the face of the student, it hecame 
troubled likewise. 

* What ails thee, Leuthold?’ said 
Hilda, kindly, as she lifted her calm 
eyes to his agitated countenance. 
‘Thy hand is burning, too!’ and the 
touch of her soft, cool fingers, thril- 
led to his heart. ‘Dear friend,’ she 
added, ‘I must send thee away. Go 
home and sleep—this day's happi- 
ness is too much for thee.’ 

‘It is—it is too much,’ passion- 
ately cried the student. He dared 
not trust himself with another word 
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or look, but, bidding Hilda adieu, 
he went out. 

In the cool night, beneath the 
quiet stars, the frenzy passed away ; 
a soft dreaminess overpowered him, 
and the spell was ended. Leuthold 
knew that his desire had been ful- 
filled; and clearly and distinctly he 
remembered all that the Shadow had 
beheld. The knowledge gave him 
no false pride; but a delicious con- 
sciousness of what he was himself 
and how he was regarded by others, 
crept into his heart, and imparted 
to it courage, and firmness, and 
peace. The timid, self-abased stu- 
dent now knew himself, and became 
strong. 


[To be continued. | 





THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA-FUOSICH.* 


‘ ,xp when I tell ye I saw a gla- 

A zier, writes Thomas Hood’s 
Irish footman from Mont Blanc, 
‘ye’ll be thinking I mane a fine boy 
walking about wid putty and glass 
at his back, and ye'll be mightily 
mistaken ; that’s just what a glazier 
isn’t like at all. And so I've de- 
scribed it to yees.’ 

Even so say we of Mr. Clough’s 
Bothie. When our readers hear of an 
Oxford poem, written, too, by a col- 
lege fellow and tutor, they will 
naturally expect, as usual, some pale 
and sickly bantling of the Lyra 
Apostolica school; all Mr. Keble’s 
defects caricatured, without any of 
his excellences— another deluge of 
milk-and-water from that perennial 
fount of bad verses, which, if quantity 
would but make up for quality, 
would be by this time world-famous, 
—and that is just what The Bothie 
is not like, ‘at all at all’ 

Mr. Clough’s poetic début would 
have been certainly an easier one had 
he followed in the track of the 
reigning Oxford school. The only 
conditions of initiation into that 
guild have been lately, that a man 
should be a thorough bigot ; that his 
conceptions should be sufficiently 
confused, and his style likewise ; and, 
above all, that he should be melan- 
choly. Werterism, now expelled 





from all other grades of society, has 
taken refuge, alas! in the institution 
which ought to be leading the age, 
not dragged grumbling in its rear; 
and thus has arisen a second and, we 
hope, last ‘ Poetry of despair,’—on 
strictly Church principles. To ex- 
tract tears from sunshine; to hear 
the wailings of remorse in the so 
of askylark ; and prove the eterna 
perdition of Dissenters from the down 
on a dandelion — is, with these gen- 
tlemen, to see into the deepest spiri- 
tual symbolism of nature. But the 
thing is past a jest. 

As for style, the prevailing pro- 
blem with the Oxford poets has 
seemed to be, how best to hide the 
farthing rushlight of bigotry under 
the bushel of mystification; how an 
author, having no definite meaning, 
or, if he have one, being frightened 
at it, may so jumble his words as to 
mean nothing, or anything except 
what is cheerful, or manly, or ex- 
pressive of real faith that God has 
anything to do with the world, or, 
indeed, has had since Astrea and 
the Stuarts vanished together in 
1688. 

Now, as we said before, the best 
possible way of describing Mr. 
Clough’s poem, is to say, that all 
this is just what it is not. 

But this negative method of de- 
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scription, per modum tollendi, as the 
schoolmen would have said, though 
pleasantly compendious for the 
reader, is hardly fair on the critic, 
to whom it gives no chance of dis- 
playing his wsthetic acumen at the 
salar expense: we shali, there- 
fore, proceed to say something about 
what the Bothie is. 

The poem sets forth, in playful 
earnestness, how a party from Ox- 
ford, with their tutor, went to read 
in the Highlands for the long 
vacation; how ‘they bathed, read, 
and roamed, all in the joy of their 
life and glory of shooting-jackets ;’ 
and how, there and then, ‘ the eager, 
impetuous Hewson,’ poet and ultra- 
‘ultra-Radical, realised his theories of 
the nothingness of rank, and the 
dignity of dirty work, by flirting 
with Highland lassies—casting him- 
self, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
at the delicate feet of ‘ Lady Maria’ 
—and finally falling in love with 
*Elspie Mackaye.’ ‘The incidents 
and arguments which flow out of 
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Hewson’s strange sayings and doings, 
together with his most deep and 
truly poetical ‘love-story,’ make up 
the staple of the poem. 

And here we must notice, first of 
all, the author’s vivid and versatile 
faculty for drawing individual cha- 
racter. Adam, the tutor; Hobbes, 
‘contemplative, corpulent, witty ;’ 
Lindsay, clever, brilliant, do-no- 
thing; even the characters of whom 
little but the names appear—Arthur, 
Hope, and Airlie, Sir Hector, the 
old chieftain, David Mackaye, the 
old army farrier, are each and every 
one of them living, individual persons 
—you could swear to them if you 
met them in the street. Hewson 
the Poet is more a type of a class 
than an individual—so far right. 
But the women are as vividly 
sketched as the men. ‘ Katie,’ the 
open-hearted child of nature, who 
thinks no shame to commence a 
fresh innocent flirtation with every 
fresh acquaintance, and, like a but- 
terfly, 


. . . « Takes pleasure inall, as in beautiful weather, 
Sorry to lose it, but just as we would be to lose fine weather. 
And she is strong to return to herself, and to feel undeserted, 
For she always keeps burning a cheerful fire inside her,— 


ight pass for a type of the Celtic 


mi 
girl, such as you will meet with in 
every village in Wales and Ireland, 


as well as the Highlands. And asa 
contrast, Elspie Mackaye, really a 
noble ideal of the true Scotchwoman, 
with all her rich Norse character, 
her wild Dantesque imagination, her 
shrewd, ‘canny’ insight, her deep 
and strong affections, yet all crushed 


into order by that calm self-restraint 
which indicates, not coldness, but 
intense and victorious energy—we 
must say, that we know no recent 
fiction of a female character so genial, 
so original, and yet so natural. But 
let Elspie speak for herself, in a 
scene of exquisite pathos and purity, 
p. 42 :— 


‘When, you remember, you took my hand last evening, talking, 
I was all over a tremble: and as you pressed the fingers 
After, and afterwards kissed it, I could not speak. And then, too, 


As we went home you kissed me for saying your name. 


It was dreadful. 


I have been kissed before,’ she added, blushing slightly. 

‘I have been kissed more than once by Donald my cousin, and others ; 
It is the way of the lads, and I make up my mind not to mind it; 

But, Mr. Philip, last night, and from you, it was different quite, sir. 
When I think all that over, I am shocked and terrified at it. 


Yes, it is dreadful to me.’ 


She paused, but quickly continued, 
Smiling almost fiercely, continued, looking upward,— 


‘ You are too strong, you see, Mr. Philip! 


You are like the sea there, 


Which will come, through the straights, and all between the mountains, 
Forcing its great strong tide into every nook and inlet, 

Getting far in, up the quiet stream of sweet inland water, 

Sucking it up, and stopping it, turning it, driving it backward, 


Quite preventing its own sweet running. 


And then soon after, 


Back it goes off, leaving weeds on the shore, and wrack and uncleanness ; 
And the poor burn in the glen tries again its peaceful running, 
But it is brackish and tainted, and all its banks disordered. 
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That was what I dreamt all last night. 


The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. 


I was the burnie, 


Trying to get along through the tyrannous brine, and could not ; 
I was confined and squeezed in the coils of the great salt tide, that 
Would mix-in itself with me, and change me; I felt myself changing ; 


And I struggled and screamed, I believe, in my dreams. 
I am but a poor slender burnie, 


You are too strong, Mr. Philip! 


It was dreadful. 


Used to the glens and the rocks, the rowan and birch of the woodies, 
Quite unused to the great salt sea; quite afraid and unwilling.’ 


Mr. Clough has all the advantage 
of a novel subject, and one, too, 
which abounds in fantastic scenery 
and combinations, as it were, ready- 
made to hishands. On such ground 
he need only be truthful to be inter- 
esting. The strange jumble of 
society which the Highlands would 
present in the summer to such a 
party—marquises and gillies, shoot- 
ers and tourists—the luxuries and 
fopperies of modern London amid 
the wildest scenery and a primitive 
es over Scotch whis- 

y—embroidered satin waistcoats 
dancing with bare-legged hizzies — 
Chartist poets pledging kilted clans- 
men—Mr. Clough was quite right in 
determining to treat so odd a subject 
in a correspondingly odd manner. 
Such a a ge, A Walpurgis- 
dance does exist. It may be seen, 
we are informed, every summer in 
the ancient haunts of Rob Roy and 
‘the Children of the Mist.’ It isa 
‘great fact of the age;’ and in our 
judgment, a very significant, and not 
unpleasing one, and, because it exists, 
Mr. Clough was quite right in telling 
us all about it; and quite right, also, 
in telling his story in his own way, and 
inno one else's. What possible model 
could he have followed? An Ox- 
ford colony in Cockneyised High- 
lands! Conceive writing a pastoral 
thereon, after the manner of Theo- 
critus, or Bion, or Virgil, or any 
body else! Would Catullus’s Atys 
have done ? or Apuleius? or Aristo- 
phanes with modifications? or the 
Pastor Fido? or Sidney's Arcadia, 
perhaps? or Comus? or Tristram 
Shandy? or Don Quixote? or The 
Vicar of Wakefield? or Gray's 
Elegy ? or Mr. Wordsworth’s Ruth? 
or Mr. ‘Tennyson’s Gardener's 
Daughter? or Goethe's Hermann 
and Dorothea? or, perhaps, Mr. 
Gresley’s Bernard Leslie ? 

All which classic models consi- 
dered, we confess our opinion that 


Mr. Clough could not have well 
embodied his conceptions in a form 
more thoroughly natural to them. 
He found the sublime and the 
ridiculous hand-in-hand, as they 
usually are, not only in Cockneyised 
Highlands, but every where else, we 
suspect, on this earth; and, like 
greater men than himself, he has not 
been ashamed to draw them in the 
same picture. He has dared to set 
down honestly just what he saw, 
never caring whether it happens to 
be the fashion just now to talk of 
such things, or to skip them, and 
then fancy they don’t exist: and he 
has been rewarded. There runs all 
through the poem a general honesty, 
a reverence for facts and nature—a 
belief, that if things are here, they 
are here by God's will or the devil’s, 
to be faced manfully, and not to 
be blinked cowardly; in short, a 
true faith in God—which makes Mr. 
Clough’s poem, light as may seem 
the subject and the style, and coming 
just now, as it docs, from noble old 
Oxford, anything but unimportant, 
because they indicate a more genial 
and manly, and therefore a more 
poetic and more godly spirit, than 
any verses which have come out of 
Oxford for a long time past. 

How shamefully we have wan- 
dered! and we had just conceived 
the most gracefully turned period, 
now, alas! resolved into its mother 
element, toset forth how the bizarrerie 
of the subject was so charmingly ex- 
pressed in the bizarrerie of the style ; 
how a playful, mock-heroic key gave 
scope for all sorts of variations into 
the bucolic, sentimental, broad-farce, 
pathetic, Hebrew- prophetic, what 
not. Seriously, it is most refreshing, 
in turning over page after page at 
random, to tumble, in these man- 
nerist days, on such a variety as 
this. First, by way of a pastoral, 
or rather ‘faunal,’ sketch, p. 33 :— 


What if autumnal shower came frequent and chill from the westward, 
What if on browner sward with yellow leaves besprinkled, 
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Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer gemming, 
Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly bead of hoar frost. 
a* # * * 


Duly there they bathed, and daily, the twain or the trio, 

There where of mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite basin descended the amber torrent ; 

Beautiful, very, to gaze in ere plunging ; beautiful, also, 

Perfect as pictures, as vision entrancing that comes to the sightless, 
Through the great granite jambs the stream, and glen, and mountain, 
Purple with heather the mountain, the level stream in the foreground ; 
Beautiful, seen by snatches in intervals of dressing, 

Morn after morn, unsought for, recurring ; themselves too seeming 
Not as spectators, accepted into it, immingled, as truly 

Part of it as are the kine in the field lying there by the birches. 

So they bathed, they read, they roamed in glen and forest ; 

Far amid blackest pines to the waterfall they shadow, 

Far up the long, long glen to the loch, and the loch beyond it, 

Deep under huge red cliffs, a secret : and oft by starlight, 

Or the Aurora, perchance, racing home for the eight o’clock mutton. 
So they bathed, and read, and roamed in heathery Highland ; 

There in the joy of their life, and glory of shooting-jackets, 

Bathed, and read, and roamed, and looked no more for Philip. 


And then, by way of a contrast, p. 51:— 
Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, in spite of my Elspie, 
Oh, that the armies were arrayed, oh, joy of the onset, 
Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us ! 
King and leader appear, Thy soldiers sorrowing seek Thee. 
Would that the armies, indeed, were arrayed. Oh, where is the battle. 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 
Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘ For God’s sake do not stir, there !’ 


Or again, this scrap from the mouth of the gentle and philosophic 
tutor, p. 31 :— 
Women are weak as you say, and love of all things to be passive ; 
Passive, patient, receptive, yea even of wrong and misdoing, 
Even to force and misdoing with joy and victorious feeling, 
Passive, patient, receptive ; for that is the strength of their being, 
Like to the earth taking all things, and all to good converting. 


We might go on for ever quoting prospect of three weeks’ idleness 
fresh, sparkling contrasts in matter and deer-stalking with his uncle at 
and style. We will finish, however, Balloch, p. 17 :— 
with Mr. Hope’s ecstasies at the 


Fare ye well, meantime, forgotten, unnamed, undreamt of, 

History, Science, and Poets! lo, deep in dustiest cupboard, 
Thookydid, Oloros’ son, Halimoosian, here lieth buried ! 

Slumber in Liddell-and-Scott,* O musical chaff of Old Athens, 
Dishes, and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian blackguard ! 
Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace, and abide in your lexicon-limbo ! 
Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred ! 

Sleep, and for aught that I care, ‘ the sleep that knows no waking ;’ 
éschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar and Plato : 
Three weeks hence be it time to exhume our dreary classics. 

What a quatrain of melodious these modern hexameters ;’ ‘spon- 
hexameters in the middle of the last daic lines,’ he says, ‘are almost the 
quotation! O si sic omnia!—the rule; and,as we humbly think, a very 
worshippers of Hermann and Doro- goodrule. Buta large proportion of 
thea, and pure classic form, will cry; his hexameters are, to use the very 
and not without a show of reason, for mildest word, abnormal. The scan- 
indeed Mr. Clough has fully justi-  dalised scansionist stumbles on occa- 
fied the warning which is given to sional trochees in every foot in a 
readers in his introductory note, to verse, to stop at last, horror of hor- 
‘expect every kind ofirregularity in rors! at a line which will not scan 


* A fashionable Oxford lexicon. 
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at all,—forward, backward, or side- 
ways. We will not quote an in- 
stance, we will spare the nerves of 
classical readers: their existence we 
must mention, if only to fulfil the 
reviewers’ eleventh commandment — 
‘Thou shalt find every possible fault 
with thy neighbour, and more too; 
and to prove, as bound, our own 
esthetic talents. How shocking, if 
readers should suspect from a critic’s 
silence that he did not know a mis- 
take when he saw it! 

Mr. Clough may demand, not beg, 
pardon for these slips, sown rarely, 
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as they are, up and down among 
some of the most perfect hexameters, 
in our humble opinion, which we 
have yet seen in the English lan- 
guage. When the author has given 
himself fair play, he has shewn a 
complete mastery over the metre, 
and a faculty as yet, we fancy, all 
but unique, not of Grecising or Ger- 
manising his English, as most hex- 
ameter-writers have to do, but of 
Anglicising the metre, of harmon- 
ising not English to it, but it to 
English. For instance, in almost the 
first lines that come to hand, p. 25 :— 


But, O Muse, that encompassest earth like the ambient ether, 

Swifter than steamer, or railway, or magical missive electric, 

Belting, like Ariel, the sphere with the star-like trail of thy travel, 
Thou, with thy Poet, to mortals mere post-office second-hand knowledge 
Leaving, wilt seek in the moorland of Rannoch the wandering hero. 


Yet, after all, we do not think 
that Mr. Clough has been quite fair 
to himself in this respect. A high 
artistic finish is important for more 
reasons than for the mere pleasure 
which it gives to readers. ‘There is 
something sacramental in perfect 
metre and rhythm. They are out- 
ward and visible signs (most seri- 
ously we speak as we say it) of an 
inward and spiritual grace, namely, 
of the self-possessed and victorious 
temper of one who has so far sub- 
dued nature as to be able to hear 
that universal sphere-music of hers, 
speaking of which, Mr. Carlyle says 
somewhere, ‘that all deepest thoughts 
instinctively vent themselves in song.’ 
And an author is, therefore, unfair 
to himself, who leaves any lines 
which may give a perverse and evil- 
speaking generation a handle for 
imputing to him, not want of skill, 
which in this case they cannot, but 
confusion of thought or haste of exe- 
cution. 

Thus much in our reviewer's right 
of taking our betters to task ; to ail 
which, if Mr. Clough should an- 
swer, that he does not care; that he 
left the said lines as a testimony 
that an author has a right to say his 
own say in his own way ; that metre 
was made for thoughts, not thoughts 
for metre ; that he has as much right 
to put in spondees where he likes, as 
Aristophanes had ; that trochees fit 
a great deal better into English hex- 
ameters than anapests ever did into 
Greek iambics; that his verses are 
not properly hexameters at all, but 


a fire-new discovery of his own ge~ 
nius, to be christened henceforth, 
Bothiaics; that as somebody, some 
time or other, must have invented 
each new metre, he has as good a 
right as his neighbours to make 
one, provided his manufacture be 
worthy; if he shall gently protest 
against the popular belief that the 
devil is, and has been, the only in- 
ventor since the beginning (when 
every thing made itself) ; if he shall 
denounce once for all the pedantry 
of metre-mongers, and call them. in 
grimmest earnest Scribes and Pha- 
risees, letting the spirit of verse 
starve while they haggle for the let- 
ter; if he shall assert boldly his be- 
lief that old Homer wrote by ear, 
and not by Gradus, and ‘cared no 
more for ‘ longs and shorts’ than 
Shakspeare and Burus did ; and that, 
while Hermann was wasting his wits 
over his great unreadable De Metris, 
the ghost of Aristophanes stood be- 
hind his chair watching the bewild- 
ered German’s Bacchics and Bra- 
chycatalectics, and Gruidiocolosyrtics, 
too, with thumb on nose, and 
grindings of Elysian coffee-mills ;— 
to all this we can only answer,——that 
we most thoroughly agree with him. 

The author entitles his poem, A 
Pastoral ; a classic title, from which 
we expect a classic poem, and, as we 
think, have one, in the spirit rather 
than in the letter. He has wisely 
tried to write, not as old Greeks 
wrote, but as they would have writ- 
ten now in his place ; and there is a 
truly Greek, and, what is better, a 
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truly English tone, all through the 
poem ; a healthy, simple admiration 
of what is simple and beautiful wher- 
ever he finds it. Ife rejoices, like 
Homer or Theocritus himself, in eat- 
ings and drinkings, in sunshine, in 
bathing and dancing, in kissings and 
innocent flirtations, and in a good 
racy joke, too, now and then,—some 
of which last, as we hear, have roused 
much pious horror at Oxford, a 
place where prudery is tolerably 
rampant, as it generally is wherever 
a good many young men get to- 
_— It is remarkable, by the 
ye, and we have verified it, too, in 
the matter of this very poem, how 
the first person to discover any sup- 
posed impropriety in a book is sure 
to be an unmarried man, and the 
very last a married woman; whether 
from the superior pure-mindedness 
of the former class, the public may 
judge. It is a pity that men will 
not remember that the vulture’s 
powers of scent, which could wind a 
dead sparrow among all the rose- 
gardens of Damascus, are not indi- 
cative of cleanliness in that most 
useful bird. Would that they bore 
in mind the too-often-forgotten dic- 
tum of Dean Swift, who had had 
experience enough, certainly, in that 
time, ‘that the nicest man has the 
nastiest thoughts,’ and, moreover, 
that Honi soit qui mal y pense is 
the motto not only of English chi- 
valry, but, we had almost said, of 
Protestantism itself; and that those 
who wish just now to be true Eng- 
lishmen, would do well to abide by 
it. 


But to return. The poem evinces 
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also a truly Greek spirit in its sense 
of the dignity of the every-day re- 
lations, and the humblest employ- 
ments of life, a truth which is cle- 
verly separated from the absurdities 
which are often jumbled with it, by 
occasional sly caricatures of the 
school which consecrates potato- 
forks and wash-tubs, and which, in 
its disgust of the evils of luxury, 
conceives itself bound to fall in love 
with the merely accidental vulgar- 
ities of poverty. The question of 
what is, or is not, truly dignified, 
runs through the whole poem, and 
helps to raise it gradually above 
mere Greek animalism into the re- 
gion of the Christian nineteenth cen- 
tury, into disquisitions on rank and 
marriage, man and Providence, often 
of great vigour, depth, and pathos. 
The author indulges, too, in those 
frequent repetitions of the same line, 
or part of a line, which are so com- 
mon in the Greek poets, both epic 
and pastoral; and, we think, with a 
very pleasing effect. These repeti- 
tions act like the burden ofa song, 
or the recurrence of the original air 
in music, after wandering variations. 
They make one feel, as in the old 
Greek poets, that the author is in 
earnest, and enjoys his conception, 
and likes to take it up, and look at 
it, and play with it again and again, 
lingering over it almost reverently, 
as if conscious that there was some- 
thing more in it than he could bring 
out in words—an Infinite hidden un- 
der the most trivial Finite, which 
must be felt for again and again ere 
it reveal itself. As an instance, p. 
36 :— 


Bright October was come, the misty-bright October, 
Bright October was come to burn, and glen and cottage ; 
But the cottage was empty, the matutine deserted. 
Who are these that walk by the shore of the salt sea water ? 
Here in the dusky eve, on the road by the salt sea water ? 
Who are these ? and where? it is no sweet seclusion ; 
Blank hill-sides slope down to a salt sea loch at their bases, 
Scored by runnels, that fringe ere they end, with rowan and alder ; 
Cottages here and there out-standing bare on the mountain, 
Peat-roofed, windowless, white ; the road underneath by the water. 
There on the blank hill-side, looking down through the loch to the ocean, 
There with a runnel beside, and pine-trees twain before it, 
There with the road underneath, and in sight of coaches and steamers, 
Dwelling of David Mackaye and his daughters Elspie and Bella, 
Sends up a column of smoke the Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. 


This allusion to autumn, as an- 
other instance of our meaning, is se- 
veral times repeated towards the end 


of the poem, and each time with 
some fresh delicate addition to the 
charming miniature painting :-— 


The soft, misty mornings, and long dusky eves. 
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The brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded, * 
And amid russet of heather and fern, green trees are bonnie ; 


making us recollect the stealing 
on of the swift, long, northern win- 
ter, and the breaking up of the party, 
with a sobered, and almost a sad- 
dened fecling, which harmonises, too, 
very artistically with a more serious 
tone, both of thought and of verse, 
which takes gradually, towards the 
end of the pocm, the place of the 
genial frolic of its commencement. 

The exclusively Oxonian allusions 
and phrases may be objected to, and 
certainly a glossary of a dozen words 
or so would have been a convenient 
appendage. But we think the author 

rfectly right in having introduced 

is Oxford slang. The thing existed 
—it was an integral part of his sub- 
ject. Oxford men have peculiar 
phrases, peculiar modes of life and 
thought—he had no right to omit 
them. For ourselves, we cannot 
sympathise in the modern cosmopo- 
litan spirit, which cries down all local 
customs, phrases, and costume; and 
wants to substitute a dead level uni- 
formity for that true unity which is 
only to be found in variety ; which 
prefers, as Archdeacon Hare well 
instances, the dead blank regularity 
of a modern street, to the rich and 
harmonious variety of a pile of old 
Gothic buildings; which would ci- 
vilise Highlanders by making them 
abjure kilts and take to paletots, and 
is merciless to all peculiarities—ex- 
cept its own. 

We recommend this whole story, 
as a fair and characteristic specimen 
of Oxiord life, to those whose whole 
notions of the universities are drawn 
from the shallow Cockney cavillers 
of the day. We are no more con- 
tented than they are with the present 
state of the Universities. No more, 
for that matter, are the rising gene- 
ration of the University men them- 
selves, both masters and bachelors; 
they are as clamorous for reform as 
the mob can be, with, as we think, 
rather better notions of what reform 
ought to be. But though Oxford is 
not our Alma Mater, we must in her 
defence assert, once and for all, that 
the young men there, and in Cam- 
bridge, too, taken en masse, will be 
found far superior in intellect, ear- 
nestness, and morality,—not to men- 


tion that most noble and necessary 
part of manhood, much sneered at 
in these Cockney days, physical 
pluck,—to any other class of young 
men in England. Compare them with 
the army, with the navy, the medical 
students. Compare them with the 
general run of shopkeepers’ sons in 
town or country; compare them with 
the rising generation of young men in 
London, with their prurience, their 
effeminacy, their quill-driving com- 
mercialism, joining (we speak from 
experience) too often the morale of an 
old rake with the physique of a puling 
girl. Again we may recommend our 
readers to look at this picture of 
what an Oxford tutor, and an Oxford 
reading party, in most cases, are. 
And even if it should prove a little 
too favourably drawn to hold good 
in every case, it may serve as a fair 
set-off against the exaggerations on 
the opposite side of the question. 
Let them remember that it is the 
evil, and not the good, of every in- 
stitution and class which becomes 
notorious; that while they do hear 
of the book-worms who ruin their 
intellects by pedantry and their 
health by morbid ambition, of the 
profligates who destroy themselves 
and their families too often by reck- 
less extravagance, that these things 
are the exception and not the rule— 
that if they were not the exception, 
the Universities could not hold to- 
gether for twelve months, — that 
their own members would pull the 
colleges about cach others’ ears. No 
doubt there are abuses and absurdi- 
ties: none feel them so sorely as 
University men themselves. When 
an honest and earnest satirist, like 
Mr. Thackeray, will attack them, 
gownsmen will be the first to cry 
‘hear, to thank him for laughing 
at them, for shewing them where to 
laugh at themselves; while as for 
the crowd of whipper-snappers, who 
seem to fancy just now that the 
Universities are fair game for every 
ignorant and inexperienced quill- 
driver who gets his living by re- 
echoing, cuckoo-like, the vulgar out- 
cry whether right or wrong, and 
who bear as much likeness to Mr. 
Thackeray and Punch as a tom-tit 
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does to a trained falcon, University 
men simply despise them, and will, 
when their turn comes to lead the 
age (a period which we fancy is not 
very far off), shew what their much- 
despised ‘musty Latin and Greek’ 
has taught them, and prove, as we 
hope, that they too appreciate ‘the 
cause of the people,’ and ‘ the spirit 
of the age ;’ and with the intention, 
not of getting their bread, like some, 
by ignorant declamation about them, 
but rather of serving God and man 
by a, realising them. 

‘But what, after all, is the purpose 
of Mr. Clough’s poem ?” 

This, at least, is its purpose,—‘ To 
make people do their duty in that state 
of life to which God has called them. 
Whether the author attaches exactly 
the same meaning to those words as 
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his readers do remains to be proved. 
Further, we shall say nothing, for 
the author has said nothing ; and he, 
doubtless, knows a great deal better 
than we what effect he intends, 
and we have no wish, or right either, 
to interfere with him. He seems to 
think, as indeed we do, that it is far 
better to give facts and opinions on 
different sides, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusion from them, 
than to tack a written moral to the 
last page of his poem, as you sew a 
direction-card on a little boy's back 
when you send him off to school. 
Let the reader try to crack the nut 
himself; and not, as is usual in these 
lazy days, expect reviewers to do it 
for him. It will be wholesome exer- 
cise ; and we will warrant the kernel 
worth the trouble. 


THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING, 


oneEty Pigrim! though a sphere 
| 4 Where thou only art alone, 
Still thou hast thyself to fear, 

And canst hope for help from none. 


A happy lot must sure be his, 
The lord, not slave of things, 

Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings. 


Some praise the eyes they love to see, 
As rivalling the western star ; 

But eyes I know well worth to me 
A thousand firmaments afar. 


Bard! the film so thin and bright 
Woven in thy conscious loom, 

Wanting truthful Nature’s light, 
Is a cobweb in a tomb. 


With my babe beside me sleeping, 
Quick my thrifty wheel I ply ; 

Would the thread I spin with weeping 
Were his tearless destiny. 


Thou who long hast dug the soil, 
Time has longer delved at thee ; 
May the harvest of his soil 
Surer than thy harvest be. 


Beggar, he by whose commands 
Alms with scorn to thee are given, 
Knows not that all being stands 
But to have its dole from Heaven. 
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Had but the heart that shrills a three-years’ boy 
A voice to rae *twould say that Life is Joy: 
Note thou the youth whose impulse nought can tame, 


That Life is Action, tongue and limbs proclaim : 
The man whom well-spent years from dread release, 
Secure in knowledge tells thee Life is Peace : 

And the grey sage, who smiles beside the grave, 
Knows Life is All, and Death a dusty slave. 


If all the forest leaves had speech, 
And talked with one rhetoric fit, 

What wonder must arise in each 
That all would not attend to it! 


* Within translucent halls above the moon, 
Where ether spreads beneath a blue lagoon, 
And faintly 'mid a web of cloud and star 

The still earth gleams unfathom’d leagues afar, 
The Past and Future dwell, and both are one, 
An endless Present that has ne’er begun. 

The new-born infant dead in Norway's cold, 
The Pharaoh lapt in hieroglyphic gold, 

All fronts that shew the pure baptismal ray, 
And all whom Islam bids repent and pray, 
And Trajan's worshippers and Timour’s host, 
In calm light live on that eternal coast, 
Where change has never urged its fluctuant bark, 
Nor sunless noon has faded into dark. 

For all that each successive age has seen 

In this low world is always there serene ; 

And e’en the glow-worm, crush’d by Nimrod’s hoof, 
Lives like the Assyrian king from pain aloof. 
There all is perfect ever, all is clear, 

But dimm'd how soon in this our hemisphere. 
Where e’en the deed of yestereve grows pale 
In twilight thought before this morning’s tale,— 
Unless for Sons of Memory, who by lot 

Enjoy the bliss of all things else forgot ; 

Dwell in the house above, and from that hold 
Entrance mankind with wonders manifold ; 
And making that has been once more to be 
Reclothed in foliage bare Oblivion’s tree.’ 

So spake a German artist on the height 

Of Caracalla’s Baths, in still delight ; 
Beholding thence the green Campagna’s waste, 
Its long-drawn aqueducts and tombs defaced, 
And all the hills around from where the gay, 
High-tow'ring Tivoli, looked in distance grey, 
Past old Preneste and Frascati’s grove, 

And far o’er all the Mount of Latin Jove, 

Till from Albano, sloping to the plain, 

The land is bordered by the glittering main. 
All this, while he beheld, his uttered thought 
Seemed but the landskip’s meaning given unsought, 
And he perused the noble things he saw 

As one who read high songs with joyous awe. 
I sat beside him and I loved the man, 

His zeal undoubting, and his life’s pure plan ; 
But when once more we met his dust was laid 
Not far from Shelley's, in the cypress shade. 
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THE TALE OF AN ARAB STORY-TELLER, 


\1cut hours on the back of a 
i camel, under the clear sky of 
Eastern Arabia, will generally be 
found sufficient for the developement 
of a sound, substantial appetite. My 
companion and myself, therefore, on 
our arrival at Minna, were in a condi- 
tion to do ample justice to the wor- 
thy sheikh’s hospitality, which ex- 
hibited itself in the inviting form of 
a lamb boiled whole and stuffed with 
rice and spices, after the Persian 
fashion. When the meal was con- 
cluded, with the invariable Al hum- 
doo lillah! (Praise be to God!), we 
reclined for a time on our carpets 
and cushions, smoking our pipes in 
unbroken silence. At length, the 
sheikh, who seemed to feel that 
something was wanting for our en- 
tertainment, and perhaps for his own, 
said suddenly to one of the Arabs 
who surrounded usas attendants and 
spectators, ‘ Where is Aboo Talib? 
Send for the story-teller. He will 
divert our guests.’ 

As there is nothing in which the 
Arabs so much delight as in the tales 
related by their professional reciters, 
particularly when these narratives 
have reference to the famous deeds 
of their forefathers, I always made 
it my practice to listen with atten- 
tion to their stories: not that these 
are often interesting to strangers, 
even to such as are better acquainted 
than myself with the language; but 
the cheap compliment of appearing 
pleased afforded an evident gratifi- 
cation to my entertainers, and helped 
to establish a friendly feeling be- 
tween us. 

The story-teller, who presently 
made his appearance, differed little 
in externals from the other Arabs, 
being a small, poorly-dressed man, 
of a rather ordinary physiognomy. 
Ile had, however, a clear, pleasant 
voice, with a bright, animated eye, 
and a wide forehead, which gave him 
a decidedly intellectual look. His 
gestures were graceful, his elocution 
easy and fluent; and, after speaking 
for a little while, his countenance 
lighted up with a sort of poetic in- 
spiration, which lent dignity to his 
mean form and homely features. As 


the story which he related on this 
occasion struck me as being rather 
more interesting than usual, I after- 
wards noted it down, and give it 
here in an abridged form, but retain- 
ing, as far as possible, his style of 
narration :— 

‘I am commanded, he said, ‘to 
relate a story in the presence of the 
great Sheikh of El-Ghafaree, who is 
renowned throughout the southern 
lands for his wisdom and his libe- 
rality, and before the noble ameers 
of the great Inkilish nation, whose 
troops, in former days, conquered 
the heretic robbers, the Beni Aboo 
Ali, and whose war-ships are sta- 
tioned on the coast to prevent the 
Johasmee and the other tribes from 
fighting and plundering. Therefore 
it will be fitting and pleasing that I 
shall relate a tale of the Sheikh 
Moorshid the Wise, the great-grand- 
father of our excellent sheikh, who 
ruled over the Ghafarees at a time 
when they had the supremacy of all 
Oman ; which time, if it please Allah, 
will speedily return.’ 

* Very good ! well said!’ exclaimed 
the sheikh and the other Arabs, 
flattered by the compliment paid to 
their tribe. 

‘The Sheikh Moorshid,’ continued 
the story-teller, ‘was the greatest 
prince of the southern lands. His 
power extended over all Oman, from 
Ras Musendom to Hadramant, and 
his riches were beyond calculation. 
He had many thousand pieces of gold 
and silver, with herds of camels, both 
noble and common, and flocks of 
sheepand goats. Now all this wealth 
he had acquired by his sagacity, for 
he was wise above all other men, 
even like to Suleyman Ibn Daood,who 
subdued the Genii; or like to Lokman 
king of Yemen, who built the great 
mound to restrain the waters of the 
plain. Moreover, he was generous 
in giving, as another Omar or Hatim 
Tai, and whosoever brought him a 
present received a hundred-fold in 
return. So that the fame and good 
report of Moorshid the Wise, the son 
of Salah, was spread abroad among 
all the tribes of the Arabee and the 
Mostarab. 
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‘In his younger days, Moorshid 
had been a great warrior, and had 
conquered many enemies and taken 
much spoil; but when he became of 
mature age, his mind was changed, 
and he sought rather to make peace 
than to kindle war. ‘ By peace,’ he 
said, ‘come abundance, and strength, 
and happiness ; but out of war arise 
misery to many and weakness in the 
end to all. Behold,’ he said, ‘if we 
people of the south, who are all 
Khuwarigites, fight among ourselves 
and destroy one another, then the 
Persians from the east, and the Be- 
doweens of Nejd from the north, 
and the tribes of Hadramant from 
the west, will come upon us un- 
awares when we are at variance and 
destroy us one by one; for they hate 
us because we alone have preserved 
the true faith. Therefore let us be 
reconciled, and adjust our differences 
like people of judgment, and re- 
nounce the right of retaliation, and 
accept the price of blood.’ These 
were the words of Moorshid the 
Wise, and whether they were right or 
not is a matter too high to be judged. 
God knows all things. But the 
Arabs will never renounce the ¢har 
(blood-revenge).’ 

‘No, interrupted the auditors, 
‘the Arabs will never renounce the 
thar? 

It is known that this law of retali- 
ation, or of ‘blood for blood,’ is the 
main cause of the continual: dissen- 
sions and feuds which prevail among 
the Arab tribes. Many of their more 
sagacious rulers, seeing the evil con- 
sequences which it produces, have 
attempted to eradicate the custom, but 
without success. Among those who 
have been the most earnest in their 
efforts may be mentioned Mohammed 
Ali and the Imaum of Muscat, both 
of whom have denounced the severest 
penalties upon all acts of private re- 
venge committed within their do- 
minions. ‘These measures, though 
well meant, have had no other effect 
than greatly to irritate their Arab 
subjects, who are resolute in main- 
taining the law of their forefathers. 
As to the Bedoweens of the interior, 
it has been asserted with much truth 
that the ‘thar’ is the very founda- 
fion of their social system, without 
which they would be completely law- 
Jess. These observations will serve 
to account for the strong expression 
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of feeling which the subject elicited 
from the story-teller and his audi- 
tors, all of whom were partially un- 
der the sway of the Imaum of Muscat. 
The former thus continued his nar- 
rative :— 

‘ Now, when Moorshid was wont 
to speak in this manner in the pre- 
sence of his councillors and chief 
men, they would reply, ‘ Your words 
are words of wisdom, O great sheikh ; 
but tell us, when the Beni Heshed 
come against us from Hadramant, 
under their young chief, Aloyan Ibn 
Saad, to take vengeance for the death 
of his grandfather, what will you do? 
For he has sworn never to accept 
the price of blood.” Then Moorshid 
would reply, ‘ If —_ Ibn Saad 
come against me with his tribe, I 
will meet him face to face, and over- 
come him with a victory which shall 
be a cause of astonishment to all the 
tribes from Lahsa to the [oly City.’ 
So these words were spread abroad, 
and reached the ears of Aloyan Ibn 
Saad and his people, whose anger 
thereupon burnt more fierccly than 
ever; for the grandfather of Aloyan 
had been slain by the father of Moor- 
shid in a great battle between the 
Ghafarees and the Beni Heshed ; 
and’ the Beni Heshed had been 
driven away from their lands in 
Oman, and had fled to Hadramant 
to escape from the fury of their ene- 
mies; and since that time they had 
increased greatly and become stronger 
than at first. and their souls were 
eager for vengeance on the Ghafarees. 

* Now it happened that one day a 
great troop of armed men on camels 
and horses were crossing the desert, 
and came to a well that had been 
dried up. And beside it they found 
a man lying with his face in the 
sand, unable to speak, and his camel 
expiring beside him. So they took 
him up, and gave him water to drink 
and bread and dates to eat, and set 
him on a camel; and presently his 
strength returned to him. He was 
a man of swarthy complexion, and 
wore an aba and a keflict, like the 
Arabs of the west, and spoke in the 
dialect of the Hedjaz. When the 
chief asked him who he was and 
whither he was going, he replied,— 

** O great sheikh, I am called the 
Hajji Hassan El-Khateeb, of the 
tribe of Joheinah. I came from 
Muscat with other merchants to 
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trade throughout Oman and Hadra- 
mant; and when the caravan left 
Minna four days ago, I was weak 
from illness and could not accom- 
pany it: but two days afterwards, I 
set out alone on a swift camel, think- 
ing te overtake it, and, losin my 
way, I wandered about in the desert 
till the water in my goat-skins was 
exhausted, and my camel could go 
no further; and, at length, coming 
to this well which was dried up, I 
said to myself, ‘It is the will of 
Allah that I shall perish here,’ and 
so I lay down to die where you 
found me. But tell me, O sheikh, 
what is this great multitude of lion- 
like warriors, and what wretched 
tribe is about to undergo destruction 
at your hands? For, as I judge, it 
is not for plunder alone that such a 
host has taken up the spear and the 
matchlock, and girded on the sword.’ 

‘At these words the young chief 
frowned and said,-— 

** Art thou an Arab, O Hajji, and 
dost not know the Beni Heshed when 
thou seest them in their array ?’ 

‘To this the hajji replied,— 

‘*T have been many years a wan- 
derer beyond the seas, trading with 
the Franks, and am now a stranger 
in my own land. Tell me, O sheikh, 
to what end is this great armament ?” 

** Thou hast been in Minna,’ said 
the chief, ‘and hast seen the Sheikh 
Moorshid, whom men have called 
the Wise, but who will be hereafter 
known as the Braggart. Art thou a 
friend of his ?’ 

**T have eaten and drunk at the 
table of the Sheikh Moorshid,’ re- 
plied the hajji. ‘ Moreover, I was 
ill in his house, and his slaves tended 
me with care, and it was his camel 
on which I was riding: therefore I 
am bound to the Sheikh Moorshid. 
Nevertheless I will not say that I 
am his friend. How should a poor 
wandering trader call himself the 
friend of a great sheikh, and one 
whom he will perhaps never see 
again? Does not the proverb say, 
‘If the rose come, we eat and drink 
near it; if it depart, we do not regret 
ar” 

**Thou speakest after thy kind, 
said the chief. ‘Then know that I 
am Aloyan Ibn Saad, sheikh of the 
Beni Heshed, and that we are going 
to take revenge upon Moorshid 
and his people. There is a blood- 
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feud between us tux my grandsire, 
whom his father slew at “the time 
when we fled before him from Oman 
to Hadramant. Moorshid has de- 
fied us with many scornful words, 
and at length the hour of requital 
has come. To-morrow thou wilt see 
the vengeance of the Beni Heshed.’ 

** But can there be no adjust- 
ment ?’ asked the merchant. ‘ Wilt 
thou not take the price of blood if 
he offer it? For we know that such 
an act would be most agreeable to 
Allah, of whom it is said in the 
Book, ‘He is the most merciful of 
those that shew mercy.’’ 

‘ But the chief answered with a 
scowl,— 

‘*It is easy to see that thou arta 
stranger in this land, or thou wouldst 
not ask if the Beni Heshed will take 
ransom from El-Ghafaree.’ 

‘*Be it so, O sheikh,’ answered 
the merchant. ‘ What is it to me? 
Thou dost right to act as shall seem 
best for the honour and prosperity 
of thy tribe. Therefore, no doubt, 
thou wilt come upon the Sheikh 
Moorshid by surprise. Else will 
he bury his treasures of gold and 
silver in the earth, and the spoil will 
be lost to thee and thy people.’ 

**T will meet him face to face as 
he has defied me,’ said the chief. ‘ It 
is not for spoil that I have come out 
against the Ghafarees.’ 

** Nevertheless,’ persisted the hajji 
‘thou wilt do well to send a detach- 
ment suddenly to Nizzuwah ; for 
he has there a herd of camels at pas- 
ture, all of the pure breed, such as 
are not to be found elsewhere in 
Oman. To each camel there is a 
driver, and when it is known that 
thou hast come against them, they 
will flee with the herd to the fortress 
of Rostak.’ 

66 Truly, the camels would be 
a prize, replied the chief; ‘ but I 
cannot divide my troop, lest we be 
found too weak for our enemies.’ 

‘* At least,’ continued the merchant, 
‘thou wilt surround the town of 
Minna before the battle? Else will 
he send away his two famous Nejdee 
mares, Fodda and Janhar, the boast 
of El-Ghafaree. Pure white are 
they from the ear to the fetlock, 
swifter than the wind, each with its 
pedigree of a thousand years sus- 
pended from its neck. But at the 
first alarm they will likewise be sent 
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to Rostak, whither thou canst not 
follow them.’ 

‘*T have not men enough to sur- 
round the town,’ answered the young 
chief; ‘ yet, verily, it will be a cause 
of grief and shame to us if the mares 
escape out of our hands: for their 
worth is well known throughout all 
the country.’ 

‘Then the ‘hajji said, ‘ There yet 
remains one prize, the greatest of all, 
which thou wilt surely take. Thou 
knowest that the Sheikh Moorshid 
has a daughter, Khadeejah, loveliest 
among maidens. I was admitted, as 
a merchant, to the presence of the 
girl; and I speak the truth when I 
say, that I have nowhere beheld such 
beauty in all the countries of the 
Arabs or the Franks. Bright-eyed 
is she as the gazelle, graceful as the 
slender palm-tree, her cheeks oe 
as the peony, her braided locks blac 
as the wing of the raven. She is 
like Ibla, the beloved of Antar, of 
whom the poet has written :—‘ She 
moves,—thou wouldst say it was the 
branch of the tamarisk that waves 
its boughs to the southern breeze. 
She starts away,—thou wouldst say 
it was the frightened fawn, when a 
terror alarms it in the desert. She 
approaches,—thou wouldst say her 
face was truly the sun, when its 
lustre dazzles all beholders. She 
gazes,—thou wouldst say it was the 
full moon of night, when Orion en- 
circles it with his stars. She smiles, 
—and the pearls of her teeth sparkle, 
in which there is a cure for the sick- 
ness of lovers. She kneels in adora- 
tion to Allah,—and the greatest of 
men are ready to bow down to her 
beauty.” Truly, O sheikh, such a 
maiden, of the blood of El-Ghafaree, 
would be a wife for a caliph; and 
now thou mayest have her by the 
strong hand, and without the fear of 
a repulse, or the payment ofa price.’ 

** Hajji,” answered the chief, ‘thou 
hast lived among the Franks until 
thy mind is perverted like theirs. 
Do the sheikhs of the Joheinah get 
them wives by violence? It would 
be an enduring shame to a chief of 
the Beni Heshed who should carry 
offa woman. Yet, if it please Allah, 
I will see this Khadeejah of whom 
thou speakest, and of whose beauty 
the Ghafarees brag so highly. . Per- 
haps there are fairer damsels among 
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‘So they rode on in silence: but it 
was easy to perceive that the heart 
of the young chief was inflamed with 
what the merchant had said of the 
maiden’s beauty. That night they 
encamped by a fountain, and on the 
morrow, before noon, they came in 
sight of the town of Minna. And in 
the town were great confusion, and 
shouting, and running to and fro; 
and presently a troop came forth 
armed for battle, some on horseback 
and others on foot, and arrayed 
themselves opposite the Beni Heshed. 
And when it was seen that the 
hostile troops were equal in number, 
there was an expectation of a terrible 
battle; for no man could judge on 
which side the victory would fall. 

‘ Then the merchant said to Aloyan, 
‘ Behold, I have eaten of the bread 
of the Sheikh Moorshid; and now, if 
I am seen in the ranks opposed to 
him, it will be a disgrace to me for 
ever. Let me therefore go to him 
and explain the matter, and I will 
return faithfully to thee; but I can- 
not take part in the battle against 
one whose bread I have eaten.’ 

‘Then the young chief answered, 
‘What thou sayest is just and ho- 
nourable. Go to Sheikh Moorshid, 
and tell him that I have come to re- 
quire the blood of my father’s father 
at his hand, and that I will not 
return without atonement ; therefore, 
let him look now at the sun and the 
earth, and his treasures, and his 
daughter, and all things that he 
prizes; for he will never behold 
them after this day.’ 

*So the hajji dismounted from his 
camel, and walked across the space 
between the two armies. And when 
he had come to the line of the 
Ghafarees there arose a great shout- 
ing and joyful clamour, and the 
warriors closed about him, so that he 
was no more seen by the Sheikh 
Aloyan and the Beni Heshed. And 
they wondered greatly, and began to 
suspect some treachery. And while 
they stood in suspense, behold! the 
throng of their enemies opened, and 
a horseman came forth, richly dressed, 
in a white mantle, with a shawl of 
Cashmere about his head, and a 
jewelled dagger in his girdle, and a 
sword, the scabbard of which was in- 
laid with gold, and in his right hand 
a lance adorned with scarlet plumes. 
He rode a handsome steed, black as 
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night, with splendid housings of red 
cloth and silver. And as he came 
near, the Beni Heshed beheld the 
face of the hajji, but he had washed 
away the dye which darkened his 
skin, and they knew that they had 
been deceived in him; and some who 
had seen him before said, with asto- 
nishment in their hearts, ‘ This is the 
Sheikh Moorshid!’’ 

At this point, which he, no doubt, 
considered the most interesting crisis 
of his narrative, the story-teller sud- 
denly stopped short, and, sinking the 
high falsetto voice in which he had 
been speaking to his natural tone, 
addressed the circle of excited and 
eager listeners in the following terms: 
*O mighty and generous sheikh! O 
excellent ameers! O noble and valiant 
children of El-Ghafaree! I, your 
poor servant, am an humble poet and 
story-teller, who, as it has pleased 
Allah, (exalted be his name!) have 
neither date-trees, nor fields of grain, 
nor flocks of goats and sheep,— only 
my camel, my matchlock, and the 
tales of wonderful and pleasing events 
and great deeds of our forefathers 
which I recite for your gratification. 
Let now your liberality be manifest, 
and do not shame your noble an- 
cestors by niggardliness; for if you 
fail to reward the recorder of tradi- 
tions, who will preserve the me- 
mory of your own exploits ?” 

In reply to this appeal, the nar- 
rator received a number of small 
copper coins, varying in value from 
a half-farthing to fivepence. The 
sheikh, however, and the two foreign- 
ers, displayed their magnificence by 
the gift of a dollar each, which un- 
usual liberality threw the astonished 
story-teller into a trance of delight. 
As soon as he had recovered his 
equanimity, and deposited the money 
in his girdle, he proceeded with his 
narrative :— 

* The Sheikh Moorshid stopped not 
until he was face to face with the 

oung chief, when he checked his 
orse, and said,— 

**Sheikh Aloyan Ibn Saad, I am 
Moorshid, whom thou hast come to 
seck. Take now my life for the life 
which my father took, and let there 
be peace hereafter between the Beni 
Heshed and El-Ghafaree.’ 

‘But Aloyan replied, in a trans- 
port of rage,— 

**O thou more subtle than the 
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fox! thou knowest that I cannot 
slay thee at this time, for thou hast 
eaten of my bread. ‘This is the vic- 
tory which thou hast gained over 
me in thy craft and the cowardice 
of thy heart. If I kill thee I am 
for ever dishonoured, and if I return 
home unrevenged I shall become the 
laughing-stock ofall our neighbours. 
When next I come forth against thee, 
I will leave all compassion behind, 
and slay every man whom I meet in 
the way, whether he call himself 
friend or foe, hajji or robber. So 
look to thyself, Sheikh Moorshid, 
for thy wiles will not avail thee a 
second time.’ 

** Yet listen to me, Aloyan Ibn 
Saad,’ returned the sheikh; ‘there 
is a third way by which thou mayest 
escape both dishonour and derision. 
Take now the price of blood which I 
have brought with me— it is four 
thousand dollars; such a ransom was 
never yet paid among the tribes of 
the south.’ 

* But the young chief answered, in 
a voice of anger,— 

‘* Not for the treasures of the 
mosque of Mecca will I sell the 
blood of my forefather.’ 

‘*Yet hear me, Sheikh Aloyan,’ 
persisted Moorshid; ‘I have a herd 
of a hundred camels at Nizzuwah,— 
all of noble breed, straight-limbed, 
bright-eyed, broad-chested, fit to 
carry warriors and princesses,—these 
I offer thee, with four black slaves 
of the Somanly race, and two match- 
locks enchased with silver,—all these 
and the money besides.’ 

‘The chief considered for a mo- 
ment, astonished at the munificence 
of the offer, and then replied,— 

‘* What need of more words, Sheikh 
Moorshid? Shall I break my vow 
for a hundred camels ?—no, not for 
ten thousand.’ 

‘* A vow which is contrary to the 
Koran is not binding,’ answered the 
sheikh; ‘and the Koran commands 
to accept the ransom of true be- 
lievers. Hear once more. I have 
two Nejdee mares, of the breed of 
Saklawye, white as milk, devourers 
of the desert, tireless as eagles, such 
coursers were never yet seen in Oman. 
These I offer thee, with the camels, 
the slaves, and the money, as the 
— of the blood which my father 
8 , 


‘Then Aloyan looked round upon 
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his councillors and chief warriors, and 
he saw their eyes sparkling with de- 
sire; but he hardened his face, and 
said,— 

‘*It is useless—it cannot be !’ 

‘The Sheikh Moorshid remained 
silent for a time, with a sad coun- 
tenance, looking first at the Gha- 
farees, and then at the Beni Heshed, 
and no man interrupted the stillness. 
At last he said,— 

‘* What a number of goodly men 
are here to die for the folly of our 
fathers and our own madness! My 
soul is heavy with grief at the 
thought. Listen now to me for the 
last time, O chief of the Beni Heshed! 
I have a jewel of price—a darling 
treasure—the charm of my eyes—the 
delight of my heart. 1 offer thee 
my daughter Khadeejah in marriage. 
Take her, and return to Oman, thou 
and all thy tribe, to the valley of 
Wady Betha, where I will give to 


you pasture-grounds, and date - 
groves, and wheat-fields, to be an 
inheritance of the Beni Heshed for 
ever. Aloyan Ibn Saad, what sayest 
thou to this offer ?’ 

‘Then the young chief looked 


round again upon his followers, and 
saw that they were smiling in the 
pleasure of their hearts. And he 
bent down his face, like one con- 
founded, and replied,— 

‘*O great sheikh! thou hast con- 
quered. How can a foolish youth 
stand before the wisest of chiefs? 
Behold, I am thy son, and thy ser- 
vant! and the Beni Heshed are thine 
in peace and in war, from this time 
forth.’ 

‘So the two chiefs alighted from 
their horses, and the Sheikh Moor- 
shid dug a hole in the ground with 
his lance, and Aloyan collected seven 
small stones and threw them therein, 
and covered them with the sand; 
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and the chiefs pressed down the sand 
with their feet, saying,— 

**In the name of the merciful 
God, this is a witness that our quar- 
rel is buried for ever.’ 

‘And all the people shouted for 


joy: 


‘So in due time Aloyan Ibn Saad 
was wedded to Khadeejah, the daugh- 
ter of Moorshid; and there were 
great rejoicings, with feasts and 
dances, and racing of camels. And 
the Beni Heshed returned to Oman, 
to the valley of Betha, where they 
remain to this day, close friends of 
El-Ghafaree, in peace and in war. 
And the renown of Moorshid the 
Wise, and his wonderful policy, was 
spread through all the lands of the 
Arab tribes, from Masr (Egypt) to 
the borders of Sind (Western India).’ 

The story-teller, having finished 
his narrative, sat down amid loud 
exclamations of applause; but the 
strain was presently taken up by one 
of his auditors, and continued by the 
others in succession, each seeking to 
outvie the rest in the marvellous- 
ness of his tale. When the Arabs 
once commence on the theme of their 
legendary history, they never seem 
willing to leave off. My last re- 
collection, before I resigned myself 
to slumber, is of a long-winded nar- 
rative that an old man was relating, 
with great particularity, about the 
manner in which a remote progenitor 
of his chief had acquired great dis- 
tinction and riches through the plun- 
der of a caravan. Such an exploit 
would be quite as much to the taste 
of the modern Arabs as of their fore- 
fathers. But there are very few 
among them, I fear, who are disposed 
to imitate the far-sighted policy of 
the wise and peaceful sheikh of El- 
Ghafaree. 
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THREE UNPUBLISHED SONGS. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


HERE is dew for the flow’ret, There is Care that will not leave us, 
And honey for the bee ; And Pain that will not flee ; 
And bowers for the wild-bird, But on our hearth unaltered 
And love for you and me! Sits Love, tween you and me! 


There are tears for the many, Our love, it ne'er was reckoned, 
And pleasure for the few ; Yet good it is, and true ; 

But let the world pass on, dear, It’s half the world to me, dear, 
There's love for me and you! It’s all the world to you! 


‘THOSE EYES THAT WERE SO BRIGHT, LOVE.’ 


r[\HosE eyes that were so bright, love, 
Have now a dimmer shine ; 

But what they ‘ve lost in light, love, 
Was what they gave to mine. 

And still those orbs reflect, love, 
The beams of former hours ; 

That ripened all my joys, my love, 
And tinted all my flowers. 


Those locks were brown to see, love, 
That now are turned to grey ; 

But the years were spent with me, love, 
That stole their hue away. 

Thy locks no longer share, love, 
The golden glow of noon ; 

But I’ve seen the world look fair, my love, 
When silvered by the moon. 


That brow was fair to see, love, 
That looks so shaded now ; 

But for me it bore the care, love, 
That spoilt a bonny brow. 

And though no longer there, love, 

"The gloss it had of yore ; 

Still Memory looks and dotes, my love, 

Where Hope admired before. 


A TOAST. 


ome! a health! and it’s not to be slighted with sips, 

C A cold pulse, or a spirit supine ; 

All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lips, 
To commingle its flow with the wine! 


Bring a cup, of the purest and solidest ware, 
But a little antique in its shape ; 

And the juice it shall be the most racy and rare, 
All the bloom with the age of the grape ! 


Even such is the love I would celebrate now, 
At once young, and mature, and in prime,— 
Like the tree of the orange that bears on its bough 
The bud, blossom, and fruit at one time ! 


Then with three, as is due, let the honours be paid, 
Whilst I give with my hand, heart, and head,— 

* Here's to her, the fond mother, dear partner, kind friend, 
Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed !’ 
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HOME POLITICS. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR.—THE PAST 
AND THE FUTURE. 

n chronicling the events of the last 
l month of the most eventful year 
now just passed away, it is impossible 
to avoid again indulging in that self- 
congratulation which has become the 
privilege of the English nation. It 
may be trite, but it is not the less true, 
that we owe a great debt of thank- 
fulness to Providence for having 
averted from this country the ca- 
lamities which have occurred so 
largely elsewhere. If such confidence 
in our own position might have been 
deemed premature, even but a few 
months ago, it can scarcely be said to 
be so now; for the events of the 
last month are not re-assuring in 
their character merely because, in 
the order of time, they seem to indi- 
cate a natural period to alarm, but 
also because the returning peace and 
prosperity of Europe seem to be a 
natural consequence of revolutionary 
turbulence having, for the present, 
at least, run its course. 

The people of England now stand, 
perhaps, higher among the nations 
than at any previous period of their 
history. Gifted by the popular charac- 
ter of our institutions with an almost 
unlimited power of aggression on, 
or resistance to, the established order 
of things, they have only exercised 
their power by maintaining a rigid, 
and almost absolute abstinence from 
political excitement. Questions which, 
at any other period, would have pro- 
voked the most violent demonstra- 
tions of public opinion, have been, by 


common consent, either adjusted by 
mutual concession, or postponed to a 
more convenient opportunity ; and if 
there be any result more worthy of 
notice than another, it is that while 
the people of other countries have 
throughout the year been more or 
less in a state of aggression upon 
their rulers, the characteristic of the 
interval in England has rather been 
that the hands of the Government 
have been strengthened. 

It is not alone in a self-gratulating 
and national point of view that we 
must regard the historical records of 
the year. Looking at them as affect- 
ing the interests of human nature, it is 
impossible not to rejoice at the aspect 
of affairs on the Continent. Revo- 
lutions, commenced in the fiercest 
_— of turbulence, have ended in 
the peaceful adoption, by common 
consent, of constitutional forms of 
government ; and as we can point to 
no period in history when the revo- 
lutionary spirit has manifested itself 
with such simultaneous universality, 
so, also, is it impossible to record an 
instance of a successful revolution, 
even in an individual state, having 
been accomplished with so little of 
crime and of bloodshed. ‘The peace- 
ful unanimity with which the new 
settlement of the nation has been 
adopted in France, the comparative 
ease with which the Imperial power 
of Austria has finally re-asserted itself 
against the democratic spirit, the 
promising signs of an amicable set- 
tlement on a constitutional basis of 
the affairs of the distracted Prussian 
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kingdom,— these, and the little en- 
couragement given, even by the un- 
quiet spirits of each nation to the 
turbulent party in any other, are 
signs of an advance of mankind in 
rational appreciation of the solid 
blessings of government, and of the 
declining fascinations of those theo- 
retic phantoms which have hitherto 
seduced the ardent, imaginative, and 
if unthinking, still sincere friends of 
liberty, into the ways which lead to 
tyranny and slavery. 

If the past afford reasonable sources 
of self-congratulation, the future 
also leads to hope. Reflecting minds 
had long anticipated a fearful con- 
flict, when the various nations of 
Germany, no longer content to be 
held in the bonds of childhood, should 
arise and throw off that paternal 
form of government which, though 
it might be agreeable to the people 
in their social character, was not the 
less a tyranny over the mind. Al- 
though in the strife, now, we hope, 
passed for ever, some isolated crimes 
of great atrocity have been com- 
mitted; and although in some places, 
and for brief periods, some of the 
most disorderly features of mob-vio- 
lence have developed themselves, 
still, upon the whole, it must be ad- 
mitted that so appalling a crisis could 
scarcely have been passed at the cost of 
so slight an inroad on the constituted 
barriers of society. Itis, perhaps, to this 
comparatively mild developement of 
the revolutionary spirit that we must 
attribute the tendency, now happily 
manifested in central Europe, to effect 
a settlement of the great questions 
in dispute with moderated passions, 
and upon constitutional principles. 
The forbearance shewn by the sove- 
reigns of Austria and Prussia, re- 
spectively, after having, by their 
military power, re-asserted their au- 
thority, is the best guarantee the 
world could have of the continuance 
of peace in Europe, and the re- 
erection of the social edifice on new 
and firmer foundations. 


PROSPECT OF A NEW POLITICAL 
AGITATION. 

In the absence of any general de- 
mand for organic changes in the 
constitution, Mr. Cobden, and those 
who with him were successful in the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation, have laid 
the foundation of a new League. At 
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the commencement of the last year, 
when the Government attempted the 
imposition of the additional two per 
cent Income-tax, a general move- 
ment of men of all parties against it 
took place at Liverpool. Such una- 
nimity had never been exhibited in 
that town before. Almost imme- 
diately following this demonstration 
there came an attempt to organise an 
equally unanimous action upon an- 
other subject. If Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals, could be induced to 
work together in resistance to in- 
creased taxation, why might they not 
be brought similarly to unite in agi- 
tating for a reduction of expenditure? 
Upon this calculation a society was 
formed, called the Financial Reform 
Association ; but its promoters were 
not so successful, as in the former 
case, in bringing together the leading 
men of all parties. ‘The Association, 
however, went to work with great 
energy and assiduity. They insti- 
tuted inquiries into every branch of 
the public expenditure: overhauled 
the army, navy, ordnance, and mis- 
cellaneous estimates; and flooded the 
country with the results of their in- 
quiries, contained in small tracts. 
They met, however, with but little 
favour. The English people do not 
begrudge royalty its splendours, nor 
do they think, looking at the average 
rate of incomes in the community, 
that our public servants are at all 
overpaid. They take a pride, too, in 
the army and the navy ; and although, 
some years ago, a temporary fit of 
false economy led them to acquiesce 
in short-sighted reductions, they have 
since shewn great alacrity in repair- 
ing the error into which they then 
fell. The Liverpool Financial Re- 
form Association, therefore, might 
have gone on distributing their tracts 
by hundreds of thousands without 
producing much effect, except among 
the most ignorant and prejudiced of 
the population. The press and the 
public, of all parties, felt more in- 
clined to smile at their efforts than 
to take any active part in them, 
either for or against. ‘They derived, 
however, some slight accession of im- 
portance, when Mr. Cobden thought 
proper to address to them a letter of 
detailed advice, in which he very 
plainly manifested a disposition to 
make common cause with them. The 
success which attended this gentle- 
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man’s former agitation, his indomit- 
able perseverance, and the business- 
like way in which he follows up any 
political undertaking, naturally lead 
all reasonable men to attach some 
importance to his movements. From 
the moment Mr. Cobden wrote his 
letter to the Liverpool Association 
that society rose in importance; and 
it became evident that, like the Man- 
chester men in the former instance, 
its members would be made the nu- 
cleus of a new agitation. 

Mr. Cobden’s plan is of that simple 
kind which naturally suggests itself 
to minds of his order. He merely 
proposes to reduce our naval and 
military expenditure by 10,000,0007. 
To justify this, he will have us abso- 
lutely abstain from all interference 
in the affairs of other nations; by 
which, of course, we must forego 
whatever advantages,, political or 
commercial, we derive from our po- 
sition: and he also proposes that we 
shall give up protecting our colonies, 
treating them in future as foreign 
nations. In other words, for the 
sake of saving 10,000,000/. a-year, 
we are entirely to change our whole 
system of policy as a nation—a pro- 
position so totally foreign to the 
magnanimity of the national cha- 
racter, that if it were merely put 
forward upon its own merits, it 
might be left to its inevitable fate. 

But we are threatened with a new 
agitation ; and as the last great agita- 
tion swept away the whole of the 
corn duties, when prudence suggested 
their retention to a small extent, so 
may these new propositions of Mr. 
Cobden, converted into a dogma and 
used as a party cry, eventuate in 
some perplexing dilemma, out of 
which the country may not emerge 
without considerable risk. Unfor- 
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tunately, the savings proposed by 
Mr. Cobden are accompanied by 
tempting baits to popular ignorance 
and cupidity, in the shape of propo- 
sals for the reduction of taxes. 

It would perhaps be wise to avert, 
by anticipation, this threatened evil. 
A movement was made last session 
in the right direction. If there be 
in our general expenditure items 
which might be spared or reduced, 
then it were well that those who are 
in authority should initiate the ne- 
cessary savings, rather than leave 
room for a pretext for more sweep- 
ing changes, dangerous enough in 
themselves, but still more so if car- 
ried by unreasoning popular clamour, 
and in conjunction with a cry, mis- 
understood by those who sustain it, 
for a total change in some of the 
most vital features in our national 
policy. 

The result of the West Riding 
election evidences the Conservative 
spirit of the country. The basis of 
the contest became shifted from the 
question of Roman Catholic endow- 
ment in Ireland to a choice between 
a Liberal candidate, supported by the 
Dissenters, and a Conservative can- 
didate, who was not prepared to 
agree to a separation of Church and 
State, but who promised every prac- 
tical reform consistent with the sta- 
bility of our institutions. A tri- 
umphant majority manifested the 
preference of this important mixed 
constituency for the latter class of 
opinions. The election of Mr. Den- 
ison, taken in connexion with the 
return of Mr. Stanley for King’s 
Lynn, must be considered an evi- 
dence that the animosities hitherto 
prevalent in the Conservative party 
are giving way to a natural spirit of 
co-operation. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE: ASCENDANCY OF BUONA- 
PARTISM. 

The election of Prince Charles 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, by five 
millions and more of Frenchmen to 
be President of the French Republic, 
is an event without a parallel in his- 
tory. It casts all antecedents, re- 
mote or immediate, into the shade. 
For a long time previously his suc- 
cess had been anticipated. It was 
said that the Orleanists and Legi- 
timists would instruct their adherents 


to vote for Napoleon, as bringing 
them one step nearer to the restora- 
tion they severally desire. The So- 
cialists and Red Republicans, it was 
calculated, would vote not so much 
in favour of Napoleon as against 
Cavaignac, in revenge for his having 
crushed them in June. Assuming, 
as a matter of course, that the Im- 
perialists would vote for the nephew 
of the Emperor, these calculations 
left to General Cavaignac only those 
who sincerely desired a republic and 
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those of the bourgeoisie who were 
grateful to him for having rescued 
them from the Socialists. The result 
shewed that even these calculations 
fell short of the real state of feel- 
ing in France. The most sanguine 
friends of Napoleon had scarcely 
dared to anticipate that he would 
secure even the absolute majority. 
They thought that the numbers for 
the several candidates might so nearly 
approximate as to allow the Assem- 
bly to exercise a choice. But the 
polling throughout France falsified, 
in the most signal manner, these 
chess-board speculations. There was 
something, it seemed, that had taken 
deeper root in the French mind than 
Orleanism, Bourbonism, or Repub- 
licanism. Efforts are made to ac- 
count for the unanimity of the French 
nation, by imputing to the people 
the most incomprehensible igno- 
rance; but even if it were supposed 
that a few were so utterly benighted 
as to believe that they were actually 
voting for the Emperor Napoleon 
himself, and not for his nephew, still 
there would remain this Buona- 
partism unaccounted for. 

From an early period in the con- 
test, it became apparent that General 
Cavaignac had but a small chance of 
success. His services to the State 
availed little against the dazzling in- 
fluence of the name of pine. 
Still, it is highly honourable to this 
unpretending soldier, that he should 
have obtained nearly a million and a 
half of free votes, when Ledru Rollin 
could not command much more than 
one-fifth of that number. The in- 
significant total of votes for the So- 
cialist candidate is a cheering symp- 
tom. But, on the other hand, the 
still smaller number of votes recorded 
for Lamartine yields a melancholy 
commentary on the uncertainty of 
popular favour. 

A happy augury may be drawn 
from the ready acquiescence of all 
parties in the new Government. Had 
the Republic been established as 
many years as it has seen weeks, 
power could not have passed more 
quietly from the hands of the one 
ruler to those of the other. Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, in his short ad- 
dress on resigning, manifested the 
manly simplicity of his character ; 
and Louis Napoleon, in accepting 
office, recorded his promises to main- 
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tain the Constitution with an em- 
phatic earnestness which savoured 
of sincerity. The new ministry, 
although it does not include any 
of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary French statesmen, is, 
nevertheless, composed of men of 
probity and talent. In the first flush 
of his prosperity, the new President 
can afford to govern without borrow- 
ing influence from others. Should 
his purposes be honourable, he will 
still have an array of talent to fall 
back upon sufficient to sustain him in 
the trials to which his administration 
must inevitably be exposed. What- 
ever may be the dynastic or personal 
intrigues hidden under the calm sur- 
face, there appears at present to be a 
fusion of parties in France which pro- 
mises well. Among the most notable 
appointments is that of Marshal 
Bugeaud to the command of the 
Army of the Alps. At the time at 
which we write, no materials have 
been afforded by which to judge what 
will be the policy of the new Cabinet ; 
but the character of its leading mem- 
bers, and the general temper of the 
French people at the present time, 
lead to the hope that there is nothing 
in the future threatening to the 
peace of Europe. France requires 
repose for the developement of her 
internal resources. Even the tem- 
porary confidence inspired by the set- 
tlement of the Government has put 
manufacturing industry in activity, 
charmed into circulation the hoarded 
specie of the country, and improved 
the funds. At no period since the 
later years of Louis Philippe’s reign 
have the prospects of France ap- 
peared so favourable. 


ITALY : POSITION OF THE POPE. 
The flight of the Pope from his 
capital was an event quite in the na- 
tural course of things. He did but 
follow the example of the ex-Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of 
Prussia. It is trite to observe on the 
ingratitude of revolutionists who 
could thus make the Pope the most 
signal victim of the movement he 
had himself originated. It was im- 
possible that the Pontiff should re- 
main in his capital after the outrages 
to which he had been subjected, or 
that he should submit to allow a re- 
volutionary ministry to rule in his 
name. Acting in accordance with 
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the diplomatists of different nations 
resident in Rome, he fled, facilitated 
by them in his escape. France, Eng- 
land, and Spain, contended for the 
honour or the advantage of yielding 
him an asylum; but he preferred 
Italian ground, and took refuge at 
Gaeta, where he has since remained, 
treated with the utmost respect and 
hospitality by the king of Naples and 
his subjects. This event was at first 
looked upon as tantamount to the 
downfall of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and it was expected to lead 
toimportant results for Europe. But, 
in the meanwhile, negotiations com- 
menced between his Holiness and the 
revolutionary government for his 
return to Rome. The spirit, how- 
ever, which actuates the Italian Li- 
berals, is quite as dangerous in its 
democratic violence as that of the 
German Republicans; and the Pope 
has wisely shewn an indisposition 
= to place himselfin their power. 

e desires that they shall be dis- 
armed of the means of mischief. 
There seems reason to hope that the 
constitutional régime in which the 
anarchy of Germany is resulting, 
may also extend to Italy. In this 
case the Pope will reap a reward 
more deserved than that enjoyed by 
some other sovereigns, for he was 
certainly the first to hold out to 
his subjects, and to the Italians gene- 
rally, the prospect of increased free- 
dom, though his excellent intentions 
run some risk of being frustrated by 
the now familiar faults of those who 
have proved themselves unfitted for 
the enjoyment of liberty. 


GERMANY: ABDICATION OF THE EM- 
PEROR IN FAVOUR OF HIS NEPHEW. 
—PROGRESS ,OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONSOLIDATION. 

The sudden abdication of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand of Austria in fa- 
vour of his nephew, although it has 
infused new life into the Austrian 
monarchy, has not materially altered 
the aspect of political affairs, except 
that the character and the promises 
of the young Emperor afford an ad- 
ditional guarantee of his sincerity in 
desiring a constitutional system for 
his vast empire. An honourable ad- 
herence to the policy accepted by 
Austria in March is the great cha- 
racteristic of the new Government. 
The young Emperor, in his opening 
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manifesto, reiterated the solemn as- 
surances referred to by his uncle in 
his valedictory address; and the 
language held by Count Stadion and 
Prince Schwartzenburg to the Diet 
assembled at Kremsier has been a 
faithful echo of the same designated 
policy. The national representatives 
were at once called upon to frame a 
constitution upon bases the most li- 
beral ; and although the diet, by re- 
electing as their President Schomlka, 
who had rendered himself obnoxious 
in the recent events at Vienna, shew- 
ed at first symptoms of a refractory 
spirit, matters have since gone on 
harmoniously. 

While keeping faith, in spirit as 
well as to the letter, with his Ger- 
man and Sclavonic subjects, the 
young sovereign, acting with able 
advisers, has evinced a determination 
to maintain the integrity of his em- 
pire. The Hungarians, or rather a 
faction in that nation, who have 
pushed the spirit of nationality so 
far that it has become rebellion, have 
been more or less in open resistance 
to the imperial authority since the 
commencement of the revolutionary 
period. Aiming at a sovereignty 
over the Croatians and Illyrians 
wholly incompatible with the pre- 
tended freedom of their institutions, 
and with their subjection to Austria, 
their national pride has carried them 
at last to lengths altogether unjusti- 
fiable. For a considerable time, the 
sympathies of Europe were with this 
nation, traditionally brave and free ; 
and it was hoped that an honourable 
compromise between the dominant 
Hungarian faction and the imperial 
authority might preclude the neces- 
sity for civil war. But on the ac- 
cession of the young Emperor, he 
declared his determination not to 
submit to any terms of compromise, 
so long as the Hungarians remained 
in arms against his authority, and 
steps were taken to enforce this de- 
termination by military movements 
which, under Prince Windischgratz 
and Jellachich, have, up to the time 
at which we write, proved successful 
as far as the operations extend. 

As a counter-move to the Imperial 
declaration, the Hungarian diet took 
a very bold and extraordinary step. 
They denied the right of the young 
Emperor to the throne of Hungary. 
In a long and carefully written series 
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of resolutions, they proclaim that, 
according to the constitution of Hun- 
gary, it is necessary that the judg- 
ment of the kingdom shall be taken 
on the accession of a new king, be- 
tween whom and his subjects a solemn 
pact is sworn. Upon this ground 
they deny the right of the late em- 
~~ to will away the throne of 

{ungary to his nephew without the 
consent of the Hungarian people. 
This furnishes a basis of resistance 
much more satisfactory and more fit 
to sustain operations than any which 
the Hungarians have yet had; and 
if the spirit of independence is still 
as strong in the nation as it has 
been in former periods of history, 
Kossuth, who is evidently a bold 
man and a national favourite, may 
yet bring the emperor to some terms 
of compromise. The old policy of 
the Austrian Government is persisted 
in,— one race being used to crush an- 
other. Thus the Croatians are em- 
ployed as the most fit instruments to 
punish the Hungarians. 

Another evidence of spirit in the 
new sovereign is furnished by his con- 
duct towards the Frankfort Central 
Authority. The theorists who ad- 
vocate German unity have aimed at 
nothing less than the subjection of 
Austria to that authority. It was 
obvious from the first that such an 
anomaly could not subsist: the in- 
ternal dissensions of the two great 
sovereignties alone gave a temporary 
colour to such preposterous pre- 
tensions. That the young emperor 
should resist them as soon as the 
Imperial power had regained its con- 
sistency, was no more than was ex- 
pected by all reflecting men. Austria 
declines to enter into relations with 
the Central Authority in reference 
to her German provinces, except 
upon the same footing as with foreign 
powers. Thisis a severe blow tothe 
tottering men of Frankfort. 

One assumed stain there was on the 
Imperial escutcheon,—-the execution 
of Robert Blum. This act of justifi- 
able, if unwise severity, had been 
seized upon by the Propagandists of 
democracy as a pretext for reviving 
exploded calumnies against the Aus- 
trian rulers. Policy suggested that 
a weapon, which might be made 
dangerous, should be taken out of 
their hands. At one of the first sit- 
tings of the Austrian Diet at Krem- 
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sier, after the accession of the young 
emperor, Count Stadion gave ex- 
planations on this head. Two com- 
missioners had been despatched from 
Frankfort to Vienna, to investigate 
the proceedings of the court by which 
Blum was sentenced. His alleged 
inviolability as deputy from Leipsic 
to the German Assembly was the 
pretext for his exemption from the 
operation of the law; but these com- 
missioners, having fully examined all 
the proceedings, came deliberately to 
the conclusion that the authorities in 
Vienna were not legally bound to 
recognise that inviolability. His 
technical shield removed, the unfor- 
tunate culprit was to be judged by 
his acts, and upon these he was 
justly, if not wisely, condemned. 


THE GERMAN CENTRAL AUTHORITY, 
AND THE FRANKFORT PARLIAMENT. 

Finding that the vaporous theory 
of German unity has burst and 
melted into air at the touch of the 
sword, the Frankfort men have, 
within the last month, for the first 
time since they began to busy them- 
selves with the affairs of Europe, 
shewn a glimmer of practical sense. 
If we glance back at the history of 
this body, we shall see that it pre- 
sents a neat little epitome of the 
usual career of revolutions. Origi- 
nating in a widely-ramified secret 
conspiracy, partaking of the objects 
and character of the Jiluminati and 
the Carbonari, its concoctors had 
long watched for the opportunity 
which the outbreaks of February and 
March suddenly afforded. Their 
scheme was the establishment, under 
the mask of German nationality, of 
a democracy more widely extended 
than had ever been conceived in the 
wildest dreams of former conspi- 
rators. The timorous alacrity with 
which the German sovereigns, fear- 
ing another 1798, allowed deputies to 
be sent from their kingdoms to the 
Central Diet, gave a prestige of success 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
the prime movers; and the speeches 
delivered and resolutions adopted, in 
the earlier proceedings of the new 
Assembly, fully bore out the hopes 
thus inspired. While the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia 
were in the toils spread by their own 
democratic subjects, it was impossible 
but that they must appear to submit 
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to the insolent and irritating, if still 
ridiculous, arrogance of the leading 
orators of Frankfort. But by and 
bye came a time when the insulted 
majesty of Austria could no longer 
brook such impertinent intermed- 
dling; and the Frankfort Assembly 
were forced to reconsider their posi- 
tion. It should not be forgotten, 
that Austria was not the first to set 
the example of resistance. The small 
principality of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
chivalrously raised the standard of 
revolt, and the intermediate German 
sovereigns shewed very plainly their 
disposition. 

The plan of a democratic diet, 
with a central viceroy over all the 
sovereigns of Germany, having failed, 
the infatuated schemers still clung 
to their idea of German unity. They 
wanted, however, three essentials— 
the consent of the people (oblivious 
of international jealousies), money, 
and troops. The next step was to 
hold before the Austrian sovereign 
the dazzling bait of the Imperator- 
ship of Germany; but the young 
emperor's sensible reply was that 
which we have recorded elsewhere. 
That scheme exploded like the rest, 
and Von Schmerling and a colleague 
were obliged to resign their places in 
the Archduke’s ministry because of 
their Austrian connexion. For, in 
the meanwhile, the fickle affections 
of the Assembly had been diverted 
towards the King of Prussia, who, it 
should be said, has a considerable 
party of adherents in the Assembly. 
The uppermost idea amongst the 
men of Frankfort, at the present 
time, is to raise the King of Prussia 
to the Imperial dignity, which the 
king has been angling for from the 
first hour when the new spirit began 
to agitate Germany. 

Thus we have the usual phases of 
a revolutionary movement. From 
wild, levelling Democracy, falling 
little short of Republicanism, we tra- 
vel steadily up to Royalty; from 
the reign of abstract principles and 
ideas, we are brought back to the 
old discipline of the sword; and 
finally, in place of establishing that 
German unity for which it affected 
to long, the Frankfort Assembly, 
besides being made a miserable in- 
strument of scheming statesmen, is 
leading on to the establishment of 
that Prussian ascendancy in Ger- 
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many which will, by widening the 
gulf between the north and the 
south, create, not unity, but dis- 
union, and possibly destroy for ever 
that semblance of harmony which 
now exists, however delusively, 
amongst the German nations. 


PRUSSIA: DISSOLUTION OF THE 
ASSEMBLY. 

We left the King of Prussia and 
the Constituent Assembly face to 
face, watching each other, but on 
unequal terms. The king had just 
effected a successful coup d'état, 
which the Assembly were unable to 
counteract, because unsupported by 
the people. It was evident that 
democratic feeling was confined to 
some classes in the capital and the 
large towns, while the rest of the 
kingdom was well satisfied with the 
constitutional form of government 
to which the king had pledged his 
honour. A ridiculous aspect had 
been given to the proceedings of the 
Assembly, by their having played, 
while seeking a place of meeting, a 
kind of hide-and-seek game with the 
military. They were finally pre- 
vented from assembling any where 
in the capital ; and then, with great 
pertinacity, they refused for a long 
time to meet at Brandenberg, the 
assigned to them by the king. 

‘or many days there was a ridiculous 
paralysis of all legislative authority. 
On the Ist ultimo, about eighty mem- 
bers of the refractory sections of the 
Assembly suddenly made their ap- 
pearance at Brandenberg, by which 
accession ‘a house’ was constituted. 
But with a consistent absurdity, 
they again, upon their first defeat 
retired, once more paralysing the 
Assembly for legislative action. 
Subsequently, there was an ad- 
journment to the 7th; but, in the 
meantime, on the 5th, the king took 
the step of which the necessity had 
been long foreseen. He dissolved 
the Chamber. For the displaced 
deputies but little sympathy was felt 
in Prussia, and none elsewhere. 
They had frittered away a great 
opportunity in trivial technicalities ; 
and of the spirit of freedom they 
had shewn little but its obstinacy. 
Elected under the influence of a 
revolutionary enthusiasm, amounting 
to madness, they did not notice the 
gradual cooling down of the atmo- 
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sphere around them, and they con- 
tinued to talk and act as if they 
were still sustained by the passions 
of the populace. Called to form a 
constituent assembly, they wilfully 
neglected their sole duty —arro- 
gating to themselves powers wholly 
inconsistent with their position. 
When the common sense of the 
nation, no less than the pride of the 
king, revolted against this usurpa- 
tion, the Assembly, in afcontempti- 
ble spirit of servile imitation, paro- 
died, at a small crisis, the conduct 
which had formerly lent dignity to 
legislative bodies assailed by kingly 
power in great national emergencies. 

The king, whether guided by high 
principle or state policy, stood forth 
in grand relief inthis contest. As if 
finally to disarm his antagonists, and 
yet to shew the true nobility of a 
conqueror, he accompanied his de- 
cree dissolving the Chamber by 
another decree, pledging the Crown 
to the grant of a Constitution em- 
bracing election by universal suf- 
frage, the abolition of all exclusive 
aristocratic privileges, and admitting 
representatives to the lower Cham- 
ber without a property qualification. 
The democratic party, unable to 
quarrel with a Constitution so libe- 
ral—which, by the way, also included 
a pledge of freedom of the press 
—carp at its origin. They con- 
tend that royalty has no inherent 
right to ‘grant’ constitutions —that 
they must spring from the will of 
the people. The Prussians, how- 
ever, are a sufficiently practical 
people to accept the gift without 
scrutinising the authority of the 
giver. In theory, each scheme of 
government is about as plausible as 
the other, but the kingly authority 
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has, at least, the advantage of prece- 
dent in its favour, besides the gua- 
rantees it affords of a permanency 
hitherto unattained by democratic 
constitution-makers. Elsewhere we 
have adverted to the King of Prus- 
sia’s prospect of being elected Empe- 
ror of Germany. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The election of General Taylor to 
be President of the United States, 
although known at the close of the 
last month, has since been confirmed. 
His majority was so large that we 
may consider him to have been elected 
by the voice of the people. This 
choice is interesting to us on many 
accounts ; abstractedly, as a proof 
how Republicans seek their rulers 
from among military commanders ; 
directly, because, although General 
Taylor is the conqueror of Mexico, 
he is believed to entertain pacific 
dispositions towards this country. 
His election is an additional proof 
that the insane anti-British spirit, for- 
merly prevalent in the United States, 
is on the decline. Another event of 
the month has been the message of 
the outgoing President; a singular 
document, full of exultation at the 
conquest of Mexico and the posses- 
sion of vast gold mines, which is not 
much in accordance with Republican 
simplicity, and does not augur well 
for the maintenance of Republican 
virtue. Some parts of the message 
are considered, by the supporters of 
Free-trade, to evidence the successful 
application of those principles. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that there is throughout the 
United States a strong call for a 
protective tariff. 





